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UM^ 



BAEON DE MACKAU, 

Apmttiat. of France^ &c. &a 



Dear Sir, 

This Essay, which I btg to dedicate to you, is the 
development of the ideas I expressed at your hospitable ch&teau 
of Villepatour, when we were conversing on the best means of 
edncating our children. K it assist in improving the present 
system of instruction, the greater share of the credit will be due 
to you; for it owes its existence to your kind and reiterated 
encouragement. 

Education, whose noble office is to aid and direct the free 
agency of man, could not have a truer patron than the philan- 
thropist, the enlightened minister^ who laid the basis of the 
emandpation of slaves in the French colonies. In all ages, in 
aU climes, for nations as for individuals, ignorance is identified 
with slavery, and education with liberty. 

I have the honour to be, 

Dear Sir, 
Your devoted and respectful servant, 
C. MARCEL. 
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PEELIMINAEY DISCOUESE. 



" Wlien DoetriBe meets irtfh genertl approbatioo, 
It is not heresy but raiiDnaatioii."— D. Oabbick.* > 

liAKGtTAOE, of all Subjects, deserves attention. Its acquisition 
commences in the cradle; its practical application terminates 
only in death. On its perfection depends that of all human 
knowledge. Through it alone can social enjoyment be had and 
mental acquirement be made. It need not, therefore, excite 
surprise, that the most eminent writers and philosophers have 
suggested means for the acquisition of languages. 

But, judicious as have been many of the suggestions, their 
application has not always proved successful ; and diversities in 
method daily increase, because the fundamental principles of the 
study of languages have not yet been laid down. The process of 
their acquisition remains, to the present, partial and exclusive. 

The greatest obstacle to improvement is the apathy not only 
of teachers, but of those who ought to feel most interested in the 
progress of education, — ^parents and rulers. ^ Custom,^' says BoUin, 
•"often exercises over minds a sort of tyranny which keeps 
ihem in bondage and hinders the use of reason, which, in these 
matters, is a surer guide than example, however authorised by 
time.'*t 

Owing to the baneful influence of traditional routine, the 
science of education has advanced but slowly: prevalent systems 
of instruction and popular modes of teaching languages have, with 
few exceptions, been founded in total disregard of the structure 
of mind and the wants of society. It is only lately that the true 
basis of educational science has been recognised to lie in the 

« Epyfttw*, «o QfAii, t TVoM dsf JCCiMlM, LiT. i. e. 3. 
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viii FRELIMINABY DISCOURSE. 

constitution of man, his fistculties and social relations. We 
endeavour, in accordance with this progress, to apply the prin- 
ciples of physiology and psychology to intellectual pursuits and, 
in particular, to the study of language. Entering, therefore, 
upon our subject with a rapid sketch of the physical, moral, and 
intellectual organisation of man, we infer the general principles 
on which a rational method of instruction ought to be founded. 

From the natural progress of civilisation the arts and sciences 
have assumed an importance which they did not possess some 
centuries back, when classical studies reigned paramount. This 
fact led us to introduce a general summary of the acquirements 
which a complete education should comprise, in order to attach 
to these studies their relative importance, and thereby determine 
the branches of learning and the departments of language most 
required at the present day. Until now materials were wanting 
for this task. It is only in an age like the present, when the 
highest intelligences have investigated the nature and resources 
of mind as also the various departments of knowledge, that one 
could hope, with the aid of these investigations, to bring 
instruction to a comprehensive and uniform system. 

The favourable position in which we are placed by the present 
jstate of educational science, emboldens us to attack the routine 
and the prejudices which cramp classical instruction, both as 
regards the objects and the methods of study. We, consequently, 
in the First Part of this essay, lay down the principles which 
should guide in the teaching and acquiring of languages ; and, in 
the Second, we deduce from these principles precepts and pro- 
cesses which will, we trust, be found both rational and practicable. 
Eecent improvements are combined with what has proved suc- 
cessful in long practice ; and, throughout, we take for our guide 
the natural process by which all so imfailingly acquire the 
native tongue. Thus reason, experience, and nature concur in 
laying a solid foundation on which the study of languages may 
rest. 

In support of our views, and, particularly, when we contend 
with long established prejudices, we adduce the authority of those 
who stand high among the ancient and modem writers. Our 
opinions, often expressed in the words of celebrated men, are thus 
confirmed by their experience, and will familiarise our readers 
with the thoughts of those who have meditated most on education* 
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PRELIMINABY DISCOURSE. ix 

The important tmths which are dispersed thronghout their 
writings being thus collected in one focus, their concentrated 
rays throw powerful light on the subject. 

As in history each successive writer must record the same facts, 
sOy in ^ didactic composition, the same principles and theories 
inust often be laid down. Hence we occasionally express ideas 
which occurred to us as they had occurred to others, or which we 
gleaned in reading, without precisely recollecting to what authors 
they belong. We give, in an Appendix, a list of the various works 
we have read on the study of languages, that our readers may 
ascertain the extent of these accidental coincidences, or gleanings, 
as the case may be, and the degree of originality which charac- 
terises our work. This list will also be of service to those who 
wish to study the subject and compare different systems. * 

In combining great established truths with the results of our 
own experience, we follow the example of all who have advanced 
science. There is not a standard work in any branch of knowledge 
which is not, in great part, founded on what is best in previous 
works on the same subject. Were it otherwise, it would be 
impossible to bring science or art to perfection; the longest life 
would not suffice to master even one department of knowledge, 
If all ideas relating to it could be found only in the works of their 
respective originators. 

Though we draw from all sources, we hope our method will 
not, on that account, be depreciated. Machinery is perfected and 
codes of laws are framed by successive improvements and by 
accumulated efforts of many individuals; so, in education, a 
method, to be complete, must be eclectic. ''Of all systems,'* says 
Baron Deg6rando, ''the most solid and the truest is that which^ 
without altogether excluding any, recognises what is useful in all 
and wisely combines them. " f What Mr. Cousin affirms of the 
true greatness of a people may be said of a right method : "It 
does not consist in borrowing nothing from others, but in borrowing 
from all whatever is good, and in improving whatever it appro- 
priates." X In another place this great philosopher says, "No 

* For those of oar readers who cannot hare access to these works, we subjoin some 
extracts which bear on onr subject^ and are too long to be introduced as quotations in 
the text. The references to these extracts will be indicated bj figures. 

t £fuPerfeetkynnement Moral. 

X Ltfcm de PhOotophie d V£ooU NormaU. 
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one fiystem contains itself all the trath; it can be found entire 
onlyinalL"* 

While we hope we shaU not be foond destitate of originality, 
we must say, ntiHty rather than uomttj has been our aim :«-^4)«xt 
to the merit of discov^y is that of its practical application. We 
endeavour to ameliorate what exists rather than to hazard iiew 
theories; we especially arrange^ demonstrate, and bring into 
operation many scattered truths which, until now, have remaiiked 
in a state of eonjectureb 

Lavoisier did not inv^it chemistry ; but his classifications have 
thrown light on the investigations of his predecessors and raised 
their discoveries into a beautiful science. Through these dasd- 
fications chemistry has rapidly advanced, Olasslfieaticm is also 
our object. We shall rest satisfied if we iktow some light on the 
important branch of education which is the subject of the following 
pages, and ii^ by taking some steps in its prc^pressive amelioration, 
we prepare the way for its fature perfection. 

The investigaticms to which oar subdivision gives rise enable 
us to examine every means of improvement which a good method 
should afford. Special directions are given for the acquisition of 
the native and a foreign language — ^ancient or modem ; whether 
the learner be a child or an adult, a beginner or a proficient; 
whether he learn with or without a teacher, in private or in a 
public school. And, without encroaching on the time required 
for scientific pursuits, linguistic studies are made instrumental 
to the acquisition of knowledge and improvement in the native 
tongue, as well as to the intellectual culture and international 
communication, — all indispensable requirements in modem 
society. 

Cork, Jan, 1, 1803. 

* Ve VTnttruetion pvHUque en Alkmagne, Prelkce to 3rd edit. 
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OF LANGUAGE, 

AS A BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 



' Vitade des langues est la premiere et la plus indispensable de toutes les etudes." 
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BOOK I. 
OF EDUCATION IN GENEEAL. 



"La vie de Vhomme ii*e8t en r^allt^ qtfune grande Wucation dont le perfectionne- 
ment est le but." — J. M. Dsa^ANDo. * 

"We regard education aa the formation of the character, physical, intellectual, and 
moral; aa the process by which our faculties are developed, cultivated, and directed, 
and by which we are prepared for our station and employment." 

W. C. WOODBBIDOE.t 



INTEODUCnOK 

Sect. I.—DEPINITION OF EDUCATION. 

Education is the first want of society. It is the only safe basis 
on which can be firmly established the observance of the laws, 
the happiness of individuals, the prosperity of a nation, and the 
progress of civilisation. " Of all great objects of national policy, 
which can engage the attention of subject or ruler," says the 
untiring and eloquent advocate of national education in Ireland, 
"this is, by far, the greatest ; — ^great now, great at all times ; 
not a helper only in the building up of society and of civilisation, 
but the only foundation on which all society and civilisation 
must finally rest. He who neglects this, may construct what 
social edifice he pleases ; he will soon find, to his cost, that he 
bis been but an architect of ruins." X "I always thought," says 
ilso Leibnitz, "that mankind could be reformed by reforming 
education." § So powerful, indeed, is the influence of education, 
tiiat he, who should have it in his own hands, could change the 
fiwe of the world. 

Education proposes to confer on man the highest improvement 

* Bu Per/eetumnement Morai. f American Annals of Education. 

X Thomas Wyae, Speech in the House of Oommons, May 19, 1886. 

^ Letter to Placdua, • r^^^^]^ 
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4 OF EDUCATION IN GENERAL. [Iktbod. 

of whicli his lody^ his mind^ and his %ouL* are capable, with a view 
to secure his well-being, to fit him for society, and to prepare him 
for a better world. Hence, general education is divided into 
three branches. Physical, IititdUctual, and Moral, the latter 
including Eeligious training. The first aims at health, strength, 
and beauty; the second at mental' power and the acquisition 
of knowledge; and the third at piety, Jtcstice, goodness, and 
wisdom. 

These acquirements, carried to their highest degree of perfec- 
tion, bear analogy with the attributes of the Divinity, of whom 
man is a feeble image ; and it is only by constantly endeavouring 
to possess them that he can really be said to assimilate himself 
to his Maker. He cannot, it is true, reach perfection ; but his 
efforts ought always to tend towards it. *' Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your father which is in heaven is perfect."t The 
hope which arises from the consciousness of man's progressive 
improvement, points to happiness as his pursuit and to immor- 
tality as his destiny. The perfectibility of human nature and 
the progressiveness of truth will be placed beyond doubt when 
education is properly understood. 

By perfectibility we mean not the power of reaching perfection, 
but the capability of always advancing towards it. This capa- 
bility, consistent with the design of a bountiful Creator, is the 
foundation of human happiness. Man has been created to be 
happy : his desires and the numberless means of enjoyment 
which God has placed at his disposal, within him and without, 
sufficiently prove this truth. His happiness is the better secured 
in proportion as his physical, moral, and intellectual constitution 
approaches nearer to perfection ; for he will, in the same pro- 

• We have, consistently with common practice, adopted this subdivision, beeause 
it facilitates the classification of the various objects of edocation ; but the t^rqts, mm2 
and mind, require to be explained ; for they are often oonfeunded one w^ith the other, 
and are understood diflferently by diflferent people. We therefore think it right to 
state the meaning which we attach to them in this place. 

Man is a compound of ^irit and matter, called aoul and bodif. Mind does not «ob- 
stitute a third essence ; the idea expressed by this word is included in that which is 
conveyed by the word gonl; im fact, mini is a specific terra, and sotU a generic one. 
Mind, synon3rmou8 with understanding, eomprises the fihculties which have iiieir 
sphere of action in the brain, and which operate on ideas ; hence, tiie Philosophy of 
the Mind is sometimes called " Ideology.'* Soul, in its general acceptation, embraces 
all the spiritual nature of man, moral and intellectual; and the science which treats 
of it in this wide sense is called '* Psychology." But used as it is here, in a restricted 
sense and in contradistinction to mind, it implies only his higher attributes, the 
moral faculties, the directing powers, all the inclinations and emotions whidi are 
figuratively said to have their seat in the heart. The »oul and its attributes, viewed 
in this light, fonn the subject of Etibics, or Moral Philosophy. 

t 8k Matthew, Gotptl, ch. v. 4& 
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portion, possess greater means of physical, moral, and mental 
enjoyment. True happiness and perfection are inseparable. 
Such is the law of our nature, that, to arrive at happiness, we 
masi advance towards perfection. 

Civilisation, which originates in the principle of perfectibility 
unfolded by education and society, marks the progress of man 
towards the highest improvement which his constitution is 
intended to reach, and places within his power all the re- 
sources which external nature has in store for his well-being. 
Barbarism, which has been improperly called the natural condi- 
tion of humanity, is only a state of retrogression : the first man 
wag not created a savage. Civilisation is alone the true natural 
state of man, as being that towards which all his energies instinc- 
tively tend, and in which all his faculties are brought into 
activity. It arises from sociability, one of the principles of his 
nature. "Humanity is endowed with capacities which can be 
perfected only by the combination of minds ; there is a life run- 
ning through the whole mass, which, in the isolated individual, 
IB entirely lost ; there is a divine plan in human history, which 
Aows that all minds are closely linked together in the chain of 
being ; in brief, there is a purpose, a destiny, an end which can 
be accomplished only by humanity as a whole — ^by time, and by 
iniited labour." (J. D. Morell, Philosophy Tendencies of the Age) 

Sect. II.— EXEKCISE OF THE FACULTIES— THE BASIS OF 
EDUCATION. 

To effect the gradual perfectibility which can best promote 
Man's well-being and secure the various acquirements which 
constitute his highest improvement, God has given him — in addi- 
tion to the instinctive impulses which he possesses in common 
with the other animals — ^physical, moral, and intellectual faculties, 
or innate powers of action, susceptible of being improved, and 
which it is his duty, as well as his interest, to cultivate within 
rational limits. He is the more prompted to exercise these facul- 
ties, the essential elements of his constitution, as their very action 
■ a source of pleasure to him, — a pleasure which increases, as 
tii^ are invigorated by exercise. A want thereby arises, the 
ftfefying of which calls for their constant activity. Thus has the 
Creator provided for their exercise, and pointed out to us the 
pi^ we should follow. 

iVeedom is indispensable to man's perfectibility ; he has, in 
wnsequence, been created a free agent, and he claims from society, 
tt his imprescriptible right, that liberty of thought, of speech, and 
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of Action, without which he could not cultivate and completely 
unfold all his fistculties. So deeply implanted is the innate sense 
of this right, that ages of oppression and slavery have been unable 
to root it out of the human heart. Consistently with his original 
freedom, he has been endowed with the privilege of exerting over 
his faculties a voluntary control, by which he can modify, regu- 
late, and perfect them : thus he becomes the subject of culture 
and discipline. Different from the animal tribes, which reach the 
perfection of their being, not by gradual development, but at 
once and without the aid of education, he is a progressive crea- 
ture ; his powers are unfolded, and his acquisitions made only 
through a process of slow and careful training. He has to learn 
everything, while they instinctively possess all the knowledge 
which they want. Education is the law of his nature, as uncon- 
trollable and limited instinct is that of the brute. 

Some animals, it is true, are found susceptible of a certain 
degree of education ; but this exception, limited as it is, does not 
invalidate the general law of the immutability of the brute crea- 
tion. Besides, the education which these animals receive from 
man is not required by them ; it does not add to their well-being ; 
it does not enable them to provide for their own wants better 
than other animals of their own species ; it begins and ends with 
the individuals, without being in the least profitable to theui or 
to their oflfepring. 

All the acquirements which contribute towards human perfec- 
tion, arise from a proper cultivation of the faculties. Exercise is 
the source of that cultivation ; it is the vital principle of educa- 
tion. Exercise affects the original powers of man's constitution 
in two ways : it imparts to them energy in proportion to its 
quantity, and generates peculiar qualities, aptitudes, or capacities, 
consistently with its particular nature. But, in the application of 
this great principle, excess and exclusiveness must be avoided. 
An excessive or exclusive exercise of any fisiculty would be as 
prejudicial as its utter neglect. It is the preponderating activity 
of some one faculty to the exclusion of the others, or the over- 
indulgence in one particular mode of its action, which produces 
those inconsistencies of character, those aberrations of mind, often 
observed in men. Although the innate powers are few in numljer, 
the qualities, aptitudes, and capacities to which their varied 
exercise and their different degrees of native activity give rise, 
are so numerous, so diversified, and so opposite in their kind, 
that man may be the noblest, or the most contemptible being of 
the creation, according as they are properly or improperly directed 
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and exercised. Hence, although his organisation is universal and 
invariable^ his physical, moral, and intellectual character, which 
depends on the qualities acquired, varies with time, place, and 
the progress of civilisation. 

The feculties have all their legitimate spheres of usefulness, 
and the benefits to be derived fi:om each depend on their harmo- 
nions development. They are, in fact, different instruments, all 
of which are indispensable for attaining man's possible perfection ; 
and, as such, they require to be duly improved and properly 
applied, to secure the ends for which he was placed on this earth. 
Although connected by secret ties, the fiaxjulties are yet so inde- 
pendent of each other, that each demands special and distinct 
exercises for its due cultivation. It is the noble office of education 
to direct their natural activity, to extend and multiply their 
various energies, as also to indicate the means by which they may 
best perform their work, and by which they are made subservient 
to happiness. Education may, in fact, be said to have for its 
object the securing of happiness through the perfection of all the 
feculties. The study of the three species of faculties — ^the physical, 
the moral, and the intellectual — ^and the investigation of their 
relations to external nature, have given rise to the three systems 
of philosophy which are respectively based on sensation, senti- 
ment, and reason, and which, under the name of Eclectic Philo- 
sophy, M. Cousin has combined in so admirable a manner. 

If our pursuit after happiness always proves vain, it is because 
the innate powers on the harmonious development and good 
direction of which it depends, have, many of them, opposite ten- 
dencies ; and, consequently, their collective perfection can never 
he accomplished, even with our best endeavours. The highest 
state of happiness is reserved for a better world — for a world in 
which perfection does exist. 

Skct. III.— SUCCESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FACULTIES. 

In order to advance towards the three-fold perfection, education 
dionld take under her guidance the faculties of man, as they gra- 
dually dawn, with a view to aid their spontaneous action, and 
knprove them by proper cultivation. At the moment of birth, 
the fitculties are in complete torpor. The physical faculties are 
the first which manifest themselves, because they are indispen- 
sable to our existence ; next appear the moral faculties to direct 
the organs of sensation, and to secure the well-being of the indi- 
vidnal. The intellectual powers are usually the last to be in full 
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activity. Thus, nature indicates the order to be followed in the 
successive cultivation of these different classes of faculties, until 
the general manifestation of them all permits their simultaneous 
training. The principle of slow progression runs through all that 
is created to grow and improve. Gradation is an invariable law 
of nature ; and it is in conforming to that law that the great art 
of education consists. 

In aiming at the complete development of all the primitive 
powers of the child, the educator should observe, as nearly as he 
can, the order of nature. However, it is difficult to determine 
in a definite manner the order in which all the faculties should 
be brought under the control of discipline ; for, our constitutions 
and characters being infinitely diversified, as are also the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, the same means and principles of 
action cannot always be used with the same effect. But, what- 
ever be the order followed in the cultivation of the fecidties, the 
important point is gradually to bring the cultivation of each in 
unison with that of the others. In endeavouring to attain this 
harmonious development, the educator should avail himself of 
the intimate connexion and mutual relation which exist between 
them all, and which render the exercise of each subservient to 
the cultivation of all. The affinity which thus brings the three 
classes of faculties into inmiediate contact is one of the many 
manifestations of that admirable unity which marks all the 
works of the Almighty. * 

Precedence, however, should be given to physical and moral 
training over intellectual pursuits, because the physical and the 
moral faculties provide for our first wants as living beings and as 
members of society. Their proper direction is useful imder any 
circumstances, should even mental culture be entirely neglected. 
The latter, on the contrary, would be useless in the absence of 
health, and might be pernicious in the absence of morality. The 
worth of man is in proportion to hia morality rather than to his 
intellectuality. 

The proper development of the moral faculties is the safest 
foundation for the most extensive state of liberty in man ; for 
their general activity and their good direction give him the right 
to gratify all his desires, which, under their benign influence, 
can only be virtuous and rational. 

• These three classes of faculties are considered by German philosophers as the 
three branches of one science, and are treated as such, under the name of Antkropoloffjf 
(science of man). 
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Sect. IV.— OP HABIT. 



Ko time will be lost, no effort will be finiitless, if each step is 
xoade sure as the child advances through the educational course. 
Hiis can be effected only by the continual repetition of the 
dxerciBes on which depend the energy of the Acuities and the 
ioquirements proposed by education. The more fi:equently any 
action is repeated the more easily and rapidly is it executed ; on 
the otiier hand, ease and rapidity of execution tend to make it 
lass perceived, more independent of the will, and, thereby, longer 
persevered in. Such an action is said to be a habit. All physical, 
moral, and intellectual operations are liable to become habits. 

These habits produce in us permanent and, as it were, instinc- 
tive dispositions which constitute a new mode of existence ; 
hence they have been called "second nature." The acquisitions 
made through any of the faculties being rendered habitual by 
repeated exercise, adhere so tenaciously to our individuality, and 
are, in every respect, so closely assimilated with the elements of 
otir native constitutions, that it is, in many instances, impossible 
to distmguish the acquired from the innate dispositions. 

Habits promote or impede our progress, according as they are 
good or bad. CJood habits extend the power of our faculties and 
fiwjilitate our improvement, because the readiness and spon- 
taneity with which habitual ideas are recalled and habitual 
actions are performed, permit these faculties to apply their 
activity to new acquisitions, and these ideas or actions to be 
bronght in aid of further improvement. Bad habits are obstacles 
to improvement, because, escaping attention as they do, the will 
luts little control over them : it must therefore be difficult to 
g'wrd against their intrusion, or avoid their evil influence. 
Habit changes good actions into virtues and faults into vices ; 
it enables us to add new to old acquisitions, and gives stability 
to all physical, moral, and intellectual acquirements. The chief 
Winess of education may be said to consist in forming good 
habits and preventing bad ones. Solomon declared the power 
of habit when he said, "Train up a child in the way he should 
go ; and when he is old, he will not depart from it." It is by 
the admirable law of habit that man, although possessing very 
limited powers, can indefinitely extend his acquisitions and 
advance towards perfection. 

Dr. A. Combe has so clearly shown the effects of repetition 
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and the advantage of habit as applied to study, that we cannot 
forbear quoting him at some length. 

" K we repeat," he says, "any kind of mental effort, every day 
at the same hour, we, at last, find ourselves entering upon it 
without premeditation, when the time approaches ; and, in like 
manner, if we arrange our studies in accordance with this law, 
and take up each regularly in the same order, a natural aptitude 
is soon produced, which renders application more easy than by 
taking up the subjects as accident may direct. Nay, the ten- 
dency to periodical and associated activity occasionally becomes 
so great in the course of time, that the faculties seem to go 
through their operations almost without being conscious of 
effort, while their facility of action becomes so prodigiously 
increased, as to give unerring certainty where, at first, great 
difficulty was experienced. 

" The necessity of judicious repetition in mental and moral 
education is, in fact, too little adverted to, because the principle 
on which it is effectual has not been understood. To induce 
facility of action in the organs of the mind, practice is as essen- 
tial as it is in the organs of motion. Repetition is necessary 
to make a durable impression on the brain ; and, according to 
this principle, it follows, that in learning a language, or science, 
six successive months of application will be more effectual in 
fixing it in the mind and making it a part of its furniture, than 
double or triple the time, if the lessons are interrupted by long 
intervals. Hence, it is a great error to begin any study and 
then break off to finish at a later period. The ennui is thus 
doubled, and the success greatly diminished. The best way is to 
begin at the proper age, and to persevere till the end is attained. 
This accustoms the mind to sound exertion and not to fits of 
attention. Hence, the mischief of long vacations, and hence the 
evil of beginning studies before the age at which they can be 
understood, as in teaching the abstract rules of grammar to 
children, to succeed in which implies in them a power of think- 
ing and an amount of general knowledge, which they cannot 

* Elenunta of Physiology, 
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Sect. V.— THE FOUR EDUCATIONAL PERIODS OF YOUTH. 

Youth is the season of life designed by Providence for giving 
a proper direction to the faculties, for training the habits and 
laying the foundation of the physical, moral, and mental cha- 
racter. It may be divided into four periods, through which are 
distributed the various exercises indispensable to a good educa- 
tion, and to which we shall often have occasion to allude. These 
four periods are, 

1. From birth to the age of 6 {Infancy). 

2. From 6 to 12 years old {Childhood). 

3. From 12 to 16 years old {Adolescence). 

4. From 16 to 21 years old {PvJberty). 

It must be well understood that this classification is only 
aj^roximate ; for the natural activity of the faculties is found to 
vary considerably throughout the different periods of youth. It 
is not xmusual to see, for example, a child of eight years more 
advanced in physical or mental growth, than one of ten or even 
twelve. 

We must, however, observe that education does not end with 
youth : it continues through the entire of our earthly existence, 
The discipline to which man is subjected during these four 
periods, and especially during the first three, ought to be con- 
sidered only as a preparation for the great education of life ; its 
primary object is to enable him to improve himself afterwards, 
and to adapt himself to the particular circumstances in which it 
shall please Providence to place him. 

The threefold process which transforms the most helpless being 
into the noblest work of God on earth, is too vast in its details 
to permit us to do justice to the subject in the present initiatory 
Book: we will only briefly indicate what are, in the three 
departments of education, the faculties to be trained and the 
acquisitions to be made through their instrumentality. Our 
observations on these points are not offered as a treatise on 
education ; they are merely intended to exhibit the fundamental 
principles of the science of Education, firom which are deduced 
<mr precepts, and on which should be based the study and the 
teaching of languages. No system of instruction, in fact, can be 
safe or successful, which has not its foundation in a thorough 
knowledge of the constitution of man, and which is not formed 
▼ith due regard to the end proposed in education. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

Sect. I.— DEFINITION. 

The objects of physical education are the preservation of 
health, the cultivation of the physical feculties, and the acquisi- 
tion of useful arts and accomplishments. 

Physical Perfection may be said to consist in bodily strength and 
heaxUy^ which are the offspring of a healthy constitution, and of 
well-developed organs. 

Sect. II.— THE ORGANS AND FUNCTIONS OF ORGANIC LIFE. 

The physical constitution of animals is invariably formed 
according to the instincts and kind of intelligence with which 
each species is endowed : that of man is divided into two systems 
which, although distinct, have a mutual dependence on each 
other ; these are the organic and the animal. 

The organic system, or vegetative life, has for its principal 
organs, the heart, the stomctch, and the lungs. Their functions, 
independent of the will, are confined to the preservation of health, 
the support of life, and the growth of the individual. 

The functions of organic life being involuntary, come only indi- 
rectly within the power of education : as health and life depend 
' on them, the Creator has not permitted that they should be 
under the inmiediate control of our caprice ; they are as active in 
infancy as in the maturity of life. Physiology makes us ac- 
quainted with the natural laws which govern these functions ; 
and it is our interest to conform to them ; for, as long as man 
acts in accordance with the dictates of nature, in the gratification 
of his wants and appetites, she provides for the regularity and 
energy of the vital Unities* 

The child generally comes into the world in a healthy condi- 
tion ; it is the duty of the educator, whether a parent or his 
substitute, to preserve him so. This will be more particularly 
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effected by a close attention to dietf sleep, cleanliness, clothing, air, 
and exercise, which have a direct influence on the organs of life. 
The manner in which these first wants of nature should be sup- 
plied is an essential part of physical education. 

Hygiene prescribes for this object rules, which are but too 
often neglected. It would be impossible to state the extent of 
injuiy done to humanity by the almost universal ignorance of 
this important branch of the medical science. The benefits of 
health are not confined to the individual ; they extend to the 
community and to the future generation. The child will be a 
parent ; and on the constitution of the parent depends, in a jgreat 
measure, the constitution of the future child : man follows, in 
this respect, the laws of animal nature. 

Sbct. III.— RECIPROCAL DEPENDENCE OF MIND AND BODY. 

By reason of the intimate relations which exist between all the 
parts of the animal economy, the judicious exercise of the phy- 
sical faculties which obey the will, cannot fail to exert a favour- 
able influence on those which are not subject to it. Not only do 
pore air, proper food, muscular exercise, and cleanliness of the 
skin, stimulate and improve the circulation of the blood, the 
digestion and the respiration ; but moral feelings and intellectual 
occupations have, through the nervous communication existing 
between the brain and the three vital organs, a direct influence 
on their functions. A well-regulated activity of the mind, and 
cheerftdness of disposition, are essential to sound bodily health, 
whilst excess of intellectual labour, and violence of moral emo- 
tions are among the many causes of physical derangement. 

On the other hand, the state of the circulatory, digestive, and 
respiratory organs, has a direct influence not only on physical 
education, but on moral and intellectual training. Health is 
tiie foundation of the whole edifice of education. The mind is 
incapable of exerting all its energies and the heart its kindliest 
aflfections, if the body is in a state of debility or disease. 

The connection between the body and the mind, and their 
ledprocal dependence on each other, as established by physiology 
md psychology, must never be lost sight of. As the physical 
Wgans are the instruments which the soul employs in its opera- 
tions, their soundness and activity must facilitate its discipline. 
Physical education cannot, therefore, be separated from, moral 
and intellectual training. 

Physiology affords aid in psychological investigationa An 
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educator must understand the animal economy of man, in order 
to study witli advantage his higher Acuities. Whatever he 
attempts to teach, from the first elements of knowledge to the 
higher truths of science, his success will depend, in a ^eat mea- 
sure, on his acquaintance with the functions of the human frame, 
and on the extent to which he acts in obedience to the laws of 
physiology. The mental and the moral powers with which the 
child is endowed, manifest themselves through the medium of 
organisation, and no plan which he can demise will be successful 
for their cultivation, that is not in harmony with the laws which 
regolate that organisation. 

** I cannot," says Dr. A. Combe, frx>m whom we borrow the last 
observation, " I cannot regard any teacher, or parent, as fully and 
conscientiously qualified for his duties, unless he has made him- 
self acquainted with the nature and general laws of the animal 
economy, and with the direct relation in which these stand to 
the principles of education." * " Instructors of youth and authors 
of books for children," says also Dr. Brigham, "would do well to 
acquaint themselves with human anatomy and physiology, before 
they undertake to cultivate and discipline the mind." t The cele- 
brated Galen was so convinced of the influence of the physical 
nature of man over his moral and mental constitution, that he 
invited the educators of his time to send him the children whose 
hearts and minds were vitiated, promising to improve them by 
purely hygienic means. Descartes also declares, that, if mankind 
can be improved, it is in the medical science that we must seek 
the means of doing so. J 

Sbct. IV.— the organs and faculties of animal life. 

The animal system is composed of several organs, the seats of 
corresponding fciculties ; it presides over functions which are 
intended to supply the demands of reason, and are, consequently, 
subservient to the commands of the will. The cultivation of 
these physical faculties is next in importance to the preservation 
of health. Their development is proportionate to the quantity, 
and analogous to the nature of the exercise to which the respective 
organs, their iostruments of action, are subjected in the pursuit 
of the arts and accomplishments which constitute physical 
acquirements. 

* Elements of Physiology. 

\ On the Influence o/MenUd Cultivation, Ac., on Health. 

XDela Mithode. 
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We subjoin here the organs, or groups of organs, of this 
system, with their corresponding faculties, and the qualities 
^ch this branch of education proposes to cultivate in these 
^collies. 



Organs to be 
exercised^ 



MuuUies to be 
developed. 



Qualities to be cultivated. 



/Brain . . . 
Eye . . . 
Ear .... 
Fingers and en- ' 
taneous snrfaoe 
Palate, tongue . 
Ol&ctorj nerves 

f Larynx, Inngs . 
Tongue, lips, ^. 



l«jMnsdes 

hg I Bones, limbs . . 



Consciousness, &c. 

Sight 

Hearing . . . . 

Feeling . . . . 

Tasting .... 
Smelling . . . • 

Voice ...... 

Artiealation . . . 



Muscular Action 
Motion . . . . 



Power, aotivity, correctness, acuteness. 



Clearness, fulness, extension, force. 
Softness, sonorousness. 
Clearness, distinctness, flexibility, 
faciUty. 



Activity, flexibility, strength. 
Activity, flexibility, strength, agility. 
Dexterity, ease, grace. 



1. The Brain. 

The Brain, the principal and central organ of animal life, is, 
imder the direction of the mind, the mover of the voluntary 
organs, and the focus towards which all the sensitive fciculties 
eonverge. This double function is effected by means of the 
nervous system, which has its origin in the brain and spinal 
Biarrow. The nerves distribute sensibility and life through the 
^ole physical organisation ; some convey to the brain the sen- 
sations which the organs of sense receive from the external 
"World, whilst others obey its determinations, by bringing into 
Mtion the vocal, the muscidar, and the locomotive organs. The 
brain may perhaps be considered rather as a system of organs, 
than as a single organ ; but, in whatever light it be viewed, its 
•tire development is the necessary consequence of the activity 
9^en to aU the foculties, and particularly to the sensitive organs. 
lake the other organs, it increases or diminishes in power, as it 
11 exercised or not exercised ; it is Enfeebled by inaction, and 
iigured by over-activity. 

This complex organ, the mysterious link which unites the phy- 
sical with the mental nature of man, is the seat of consciousness 
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feeling, and thought, and the medium through which the mental 
fcwjulties are manifested. How the connection between the bram 
and the operations of the mind exists is as yet a mystery ; but 
modem physiology has, by induction, sufficiently established the 
fact, to place it beyond doubt ; and it may unhesitatingly he 
affirmed, that the action of the mind is commensurate with the 
activity of the brain : its fimctions are in strict obedience to the 
laws which regulate this organ. 

The proper exercise and the consequent healthy condition of 
this wonderful organ ought to be carefully attended to, since 
intellectual improvement greatly depends/ on its activity and 
soundness. Gk)od digestion might as well be expected from a 
diseased stomach as a sound intellect from a disordered brain. 
In the first period of youth the brain, being extremely deli^ 
cate and but partially developed, is not yet ready for th^ 
important office which it .is intended to perform ; an undue 
excitement of the intellectual powers, at this time, would be 
productive of the most pernicious effects on this organ, and, by 
a corresponding excitement of the nerves, on the whole animal 
economy. 

The exercises to which the brain is subjected affect the physical 
as well as the spiritual elements of our constitution ; for this organ 
not only communicates all its impressions to the soul, but, by a 
most admirable reaction, produces on the muscles of the body, 
and particularly on those of the face, infinite modifications which 
correspond to those impressions, and which are the external 
marks of their existence. It originates those movements of the 
limbs and attitudes of the whole figure, that paleness and blush, 
those frowns and smiles, those tears and bursts of laughter, ihoae 
sighs, groans, sobs, and cries, all those changes of the counte- *^ 
nance and inflections of the voice which are the natural signs of 
the desires, emotions, and thoughts within. Spirit and matter 
are so closely united in man, that every motion of the physical 
organs is a manifestation of the soul idiich animated them. 
These signs, the collection of which has been called the language 
of action^ are the innate elements of communicati<m amongirt 
men ; for not only do particular desires, emotions, and thoughts 
excite corresponding external expressions, but no sooner ar^ 
these expressions assimied in one individual, than, by the effect 
of sjrmpathy, the concomitant feelings arise in <^e minds of 
the beholders ; thus proving that man was destined to be a 
communicative and a social creature* ' 
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The accidental and variable states of the soul are not alone 
expressed by the external appearances of the body; its pro- 
penaties and inclinations are also indicated by an habitual 
deportment and a fixed expression of countenance. Moral and 
mental habits produce in the whole person, and especially in the 
external muscles of the face, corresponding modifications which 
become permanent, and which faithfully represent them. On 
this truth, which is universally known, the painter, the sculptor, 
and the poet have founded the most exquisite productions of 
their arts. The habit of low thought and degrading inclination 
vilifies the features, and that of thoughtlessness and ignorance 
stnpifies them ; but the ugliness which proceeds firom vice is the 
most shocking of all ; while virtue diffuses an imspeakable 
diarm over the features, and intellect beams in the eye of its 
gifted possessor. What object is more lovely than the serene 
and bright countenance which bespeaks uprightness and bene- 
rolence, intellect and wisdom ] This is the physical beauty to 
which every human being may aspire, and which a proper moral 
and intellectual education can bestow. 

2. The Sensitive Organs. 

Seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, and smelling, the faculties of 
sensation, are the mediums through which the mind and the 
material world act upon each other. By the intervention of the 
nerves, they receive fi:om external objects, and communicate to 
the brain all the perceptions which come under the cognisance 
of the mind ; they give the first stimulus by which the mental 
1 ^'vers are roused into action. These instruments of sensation 
A* ^ exercise, in order to reach their utmost accuracy and 
.rgy. The degree of excellence to which some of their quali- 
*iw« are brought by practice may be seen in the blind and the deaf 
— =whose healthy organs are usually much exercised, and conse- 
^ently very acute and accurate — ^as also in eminent painters and 
^^tfii^ans, who attain a remarkable delicacy and correctness of 
^^rgan engaged in their respective arts. The Indian, whose 
^ is cultivated as a means of pursuing his prey or avoiding 
teger, hears sounds which are inaudible to a European. 
Bow keen the sight of a seaman, how delicate the sense of 
toe in a wine-taster, how exquisite the touch of those whose 
■ M^oyment requires them to examine the texture or the polish 
of bodies ! 

VOL. I. c 
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The exercise of the senses is essential as a means of intellec- 
tual education ; for primary ideas can be received only Uirou^ 
their medium : our sensations are, in fact, the origin of our know- 
ledge. The more the senses are cultivated, the more clear, just, 
and lasting are the impressions which they convey to the mind. 
This cultivation must, however, be effected within rational 
limits : man was not intended to vie with certain animals in the 
acuteness of physical organs ; and, although education might 
enable him to compete with them in this respect, he ought not 
to aim at an organic superiority which could be attained only to 
the injury of higher faculties, and to the prejudice of the general 
improvement of all his being. The collective development of the 
external senses will enable them mutually to aid each other, by 
corroborating or correcting the impressions received by each. 
Nevertheless, the senses of touch, hearing, and sight call for a 
greater share of attention, as being the great inlets of know- 
ledge, and having a more intimate connection with the mind 
than the other two. 

The sense of touch, more delicate in man than in animals, 
differs from the other sensitive faculties, inasmuch as its function 
is voluntary, and implies some degree of reflection in the being 
who exercises it. The eagerness with which infants lay hold of 
every object within their reach, is l^e first indication of their 
reason ; and, consequently, it should be encouraged. This sense 
assumes an active part in intuitive instruction ; for it takes 
cognisance of a very considerable number of prop^iaes in 
external nature. 

The faculty of hearing acquires a high degree of importance 
from its awakening and directing the functions of the voc^ 
organs : correct pronunciation and accurate singing depend no* 
so much on the voice as on the ear. This organ is valuable, alsc^ 
fts being the medium through which language is acquired, the 
mind enriched witii information, and the soul gratified with the 
pleasing sensations arising from melody. 

But, of all the physical senses, the most valuable is the sight. 
An infinite variety of sensations and ideas are received througii 
this sense alone ; and not only do they embrace a larger range 
of objects, but the impressions which they make on the brain are 
more vivid and more easily recalled th&n those which are 
received through the other organs. The visual action contiimes 
the longest without fatigue, and brings within the cognisance of 
the mind the most distant and the most sublime parts of tlie 
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Creation ; it supplies the judgment with the most abundant pre- 
mises, and the imagination with the most diversified and most 
pleasing images. 

Great differences exist between the primitive constitutions of 
the same organs in different individuals. The eye which clearly 
perceives forms and proportions, is often naturally deficient in 
seeing minute or distant objects, or distinguishing shades of 
coloiir, and vice versd. The ear which is the most acute in hear- 
ing fisdnt or distant sounds, frequently cannot appreciate the 
elements of melody, nor accurately distinguish the articulate 
sonnds of foreign languages ; nor are these two qualities of hear- 
ing always found together in the same individual. It is the duty 
of the educator to observe these differences, and exercise what is 
weak, or check what is over-active in the mode of action of each 
oi^gan, when its natural condition is inconsistent with the future 
vocation of the child. 

Every means should be resorted to for the complete develop- 
ment of these senses. It is by varying the objects of perception 
that they are cultivated in aU their diversities, and that the 
mind is, through their means, stored with varied intuitive know- 
ledge. We shall indicate in Book IV., the manner of exercising 
them in connection with the intellectual powers. 

3. The Vocal Organs, , 

The vocal apparatus is composed of a numerous assemblage of 
cttgans which concur in the formation and modification of the 
voice, as it is heard in <;ries, in articulate language, and in sing- 
ing. The mechanism of this wonderful apparatus^ although 
ample in appearance, has not yet been completely accounted for 
by physiologists. It is composed of two classes of organs, each 
ftOing a distinct office : these are the lower or vibrating organs, 
and the upper or articulated organs. The lower organs— of which 
iiha principal are the larynx and glottis, with their muscles, 
cartilages, and ligaments — ^render sonorous the air expelled fi:om 
tlie lui^, and thus produce the voice with its intonations and 
]||td!aIations, its loudness and^itch. The upper organs, namely, 
ttt throat, nasal fossae, palate, tongue, teeth, and lips, have a 
^ble function : by the diversity of forms which the various 
sdatiTe positions they assume give to the oral cavity, they 
i^gender a corresponding diversity of sounds ; and, by their 
nation, they modify the sonorous air, as it passes through the 
■Moth and nasal fossse, and thus produce a great variety of vocal 
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articulations. The lower organs are the organs of voice, and the 
upper, the organs of speech. 

The vocal organs offer the readiest and most effective means of 
communication amongst mankind, and as such, assume a high 
degree of importance ; for the exchange of thought is an essential 
element of our perfectibility. The Creator, who has destined 
man to live in society, has furnished him with these instruments 
of expression, and l>estowed on him, at the same time, an 
instinctive desire to use them, by making him communicative. 
He, moreover, has given him the means of doing so, by creating 
him an imitative and intellectual being ; by submitting the action 
of his vocal powers to the government of the ear and to the 
determination of the will ; as also by providing him with model 
sounds in the various noises produced by natural objects ; in the 
cries of animals, and in the vocal sounds which he utters as the 
natural signs of his emotions* The vocal (wrgans obey the social 
inclination& and intellectual powers which create, select, and 
combine the words before the organic action gives utterance 
to them. Thus, speech, arising spontaneously from the natural 
operation of the faculties, may truly be regarded as of divine 
inspiration. 

The muscles which subserve the purposes of respiration, voice, 
and articulation, suflficiently demonstrate, by their action and 
their wonderful adaptation to the properties of the atmosphere, 
that they were intended to fulfil the office of oral communication 
in aid of the language of action. The very conformation of the 
mouth and flexibility of the tongue are the fittest that could be 
conceived for the modification of sounds and articulations. The 
spontaneous utterance of certain exclamatory syllables, which 
often accompanies perceptions and emotions, farther proves the 
natural relation between the inward feelings and the vocal 
powers. This wise provision of a bountiful Providence becomes 
particularly obvious, when we contemplate the admirable rela- 
tions which exist between the vocal and the auditory organs. 
The voice and the ear seem, indeed, to have been made the one 
for the other. There is not an trticulate sound perceived by 
the ear which the voice cannot imitate ; whilst, on the other 
hand, the ear can appreciate the slightest shades of intonation 
in the himian voice. When we consider the wonderful functions 
of the vocal apparatus, its close affinity with the sense of hear- 
ing, the variety of its sounds, articulations, and intonations, 
and all the purposes which it accomplishes for the improvement 
and well-being of the human race, we know not whether to 
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admire most, the simplicity or the efficiency of the means 
-which the infinitely-wise Creator employs for the attainment of 
His ends. 

Man, under the influence of the mental dispositions with 
which he has been endowed, in perfect adaptation to his physical 
constitution, has only used his privilege, as a perfectible being, 
in modifying and extending by analogy hiB natural powers of 
expression : according as the necessities of his social relations 
required, he instinctively and gradually transformed his simple 
exelamations into conventional signs expressive of his ideas and 
feelings. His intellectual organisation equally proves the inten- 
tion of his Maker in this respect ; for, if it be admitted that he 
always thought, it must also be granted that^ as a social and 
communicative being, he always wished to speak. The faculty 
of thinking is so closely connected with that of communicating 
thoughts, that one can hardly be conceived separate from the 
other. 

So powerfully is man prompted by his nature to use his 
vocal powers for the communication of thought, that no tribe 
has yet been known, however few in number, however rude 
in condition, who did not possess an articulate language adapted 
to all the purposes and wants of their particular mode of 
life. The faculty of speech is, indeed, an essential attribute 
and one of the most remarkable characteristics of the human 
constitution : hence the justness of the epithet fitpo^ (articulate 
speaking) given to man by Homer. 

The peculiar conformation of the vocal organs in almost all the 
-lower animals, shows that they are not intended to perform the 
aaine functions as those of man. Some species among the brute 
creation can produce a few vocal sounds and articulations ; but 
none are enabled to form them all, being destitute of the powers 
of imitation, analogy, and will, by which, as shall subsequently 
be shown, the elements of the articulate language are deter- 
Biined. This inferiority of organisation, which is an obstacle to 
their possessing a regular language (for we cannot give to their 
cries the name of language), coincides with another circumstance 
rf their physical constitution, in proving that they were not 
intended by nature to be communicative : their features do not 
exhibit that ever-changing expression of countenance which 
Aaracterises the human face ; they, with rare exception, neither 
Aed tears, laugh, nor gesticulate ; in a word, they give no 
external indication of inward thoughts. Their physical con- 
dition is consistent with their want of the moral and mental 
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faculties which constitute the basis of social intercourse. They 
seldom sympathise with their fellows, and never feel curiosity 
to inquire into their concerns. They do not reflect, because 
they do not possess the moral power, the will, by which atten- 
tion is directed to the impressions made on the brain : taking 
no notice of those impressions, or ideas, they retain no conscious- 
ness of them ; and the evanescence of the ideas precluding the 
possibility of their communication, no language is consequently 
needed. 

Most of the lower animals have a voice in conmion with us, 
and, in their cries, instinctively produce inarticulate sounds; 
but articulate language, or speech, is the privilege of man ; and the 
vocal organs, by which it is effected, must be cultivated : for, 
although their flexibility and the consequent distinctness of the 
articulations, as well as the clearness and the power of the voice 
greatly depend on their favourable conformation ; nevertheless 
education may, to a great extent; contribute to these qualities, 
or remedy natural defects. The exercises which call them into 
activity must not be neglected, as the proper cultivation of the 
vocal powers contributes its diare to the perfect harmony of all 
the physical faculties. 

As branches of physical education, oral reading, recitation, and 
singing may be had recourse to, either to cultivate the hearing 
and the vocal faculty, or to strengthen the lungs and chest. In 
French and in Italian, these exercises would admirably answer 
this purpose, because the fulness of the sounds and the great com- 
pass of the notes would, if loudly uttered, give melody and exten- 
sion to the voice, as well as elasticity and expansion to the lungs. 
A judicious exercise of these organs contributes, more than people 
are generally aware, to a healthy state of the constitution. 
** Beading aloud," says Dr. A. Combe^ " is extremely useful in 
developing and giving tone to the organs of respiration, and to 
the general system." * Pliny reconmiends it as a means of facili- 
tating digestion and improving the chest. 

The celebrated Cuvier often declared that he was certain he 
would have fallen a victim to consumption, had he not had the 
good fortune to be appointed to a professorship, in which he found 
the delivery of lectures to a large audience a most beneficial 
exercise for his lungs. It has been remarked that the Germans 
are seldom affected with consumptive diseases : this is commonly 
attributed to the strength which their lungs acquire, by being 

• Elements of Physiology. 
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frequently exercised in vocal muaic ; for, among them, this con- 
stitutes an essential part of education. 

4. The Mmcvlar and Locomotive Organs, 

So irresistible is the natural impulse which prompts to action 
the muscles and limbs, that, in healtiii, a positive pleasure arises 
from their activity, although it maybe accompanied with fatigue 
and danger, as happens in many gymnastic exercises and field* 
^rts : their inactivity is, on the contrary, a cause of much unea- 
siness. Their action, when subservient to any particular pur- 
pose, is under the control of the will ; it is subject to the sensitive 
fiieulties, and receives from them its impulse and direction ; for 
the voluntary movements which the muscular and locomotive 
organs execute are a consequenoe of our sensations, and of the 
judgments whi(^ we fonn from them. A judicious tiiaining of 
these organs would tend con^derably to improve the human 
frame. Grace of deportment, elegance of manners, ease of motion, 
strength, activity, dexterity, and all that is attractive and 
pleasing in the physical nature of man depend, in a great mea- 
wre, on well-directed muscular exercise. 

GjBmastic exercises afford the most effective means of culti- 
vating and improving the muscular system and the locomotive 
organs. These exercises, and all sports which demand physical 
activity, call the muscles and bones into action, strengthen the 
limbs, and impart a healthy tone to the organs: under their 
influence the blood circidates freely, the respiration is quickened, 
the digestion becomes active, the nervous system is invigorated, 
and the redundant fluids are driven oflT by perspiration. But, as 
over-exertion of the muscles might cause accidents, or check the 
growth of young people, gymnastics should be practised only 
under the guidance of a person acquainted with anatomy ; and, 
if judiciously conducted, they will keep up the harmony which 
nature has diffused through the hiunan frame, or re-establish it 
'when interrupted by neglect or other causes. 

Gymnastic exercises should, whenever practicable, be carried 
oa in the open air ; their kind and duration should always be 
•Apted to the particular constitution of children, who should 
»ot be allowed to attempt exertions beyond their strength, 
fcdi exercises as are unnatural, or at variance with the design 
^bodily organisation, must be carefully avoided. Nature is the 
fcst guide in every pursuit. Before adopting any exercise, we 
Aould consider if it be consistent with the mode of action 
««gned by the Creator to the physical ftmctions. 
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In a political point of view, governments would do well to 
give every encouragement to this branch of hygiene ; for it is 
important to a state to possess an active and vigorous popula- 
tion. It was, among the Greeks and the Eomans, the basis of 
national education. The great attention which they paid to i1^ 
contributed not a little to the surprising success of their arms. 
The .Greeks, especially, were, as a nation, physically and intel- 
lectually, a superior race of men ; and there is reason to believe, 
that their unrivalled attention to physical education was highly 
influential in producing this result. 

Gymnastics embrace all the accomplishments of which the 
organs of volimtary motion are the instruments, and which may 
be pursued as relaxation from mental labour. Such exercises are 
not destitute of moral influence ; for they generate courage, per- 
severance, self-control ; and, in giving the power, they foster a 
disposition and excite a desire to assist our fellow-creatures in 
danger. Nor is gymnastic training destitute of mental action ; 
for, although the exercises of the muscles and limbs chiefly tend 
to physical improvement, the mechanical operations in which 
these are engaged cannot, in the commencement, be performed 
independently of attention, memory, judgment, and imagination. 

Sect. V.— PHYSICAL ACQUIREMENTS. 

The gymnastic exercises, accomplishments, sports, and useful 
arts, which are suitable for general adoption, and which may 
enter into a complete course of physical education, are the 
following : — 



Games and Oymnaatic 
Exercises. 


Acwmplishments 
and Sports. 


Useful Arts. 


Hoop-rolling with either hand. 
Rope-skipping, backwards and 

forwards. 
Battledore with either hand. 
Ball-playing. 
Prisoner-bar. 
Leap-frog. 
Long marches. 

Racing, backwards and forwards. 
Leaping in length, in height, and 

in depth. 
Vau^ng. 
Climbing. 
Swinging. 
Wrestling. 
&c. 


Singing. 

Instrumental Music. 
Dancing. 
Fencing. 
Sparring. 
Riding. 
Swimming. 
Rowing. 
Shooting. 
Hunting. 
Archery. 
BiUiards. 
Racket. 
Cricket. 
Skating. 
• &c. 


Oral-reading. 
Penmanship. 
Stenography. 
Linear drawing. 
Lithography. 
Engraving. 
Modelling. 
Surveying. 
Gardening. 
Basket-making. 
Book-binding. 
Turning. 
Cabinet-making. 
Mathematical instru- 
ment-making. 
&c. 
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Females, who are forbidden to indulge in many of these occu- 
pations, may resort to callisthenics, and to arts suitable to them, 
such as plain and fancy needlework, millinery, dress-making, 
artificial flower-making, and other arts which more particularly 
appertain to their sex. 

All the above exercises and acquirements shoidd not be indis- 
criminately pursued ; and, although they are generally beneficial, 
yet, as they have each their special sphere of physical improve- 
ment, perseverance in any of them should be regulated by the 
particular circumstances of the individual. Among the numerous 
useful arts of life, we have here mentioned only a few, such as all 
classes of people may practise for relaxation firom intellectual 
occupations. In making a selection, the preference should be 
given to those which favour most the cultivation of attention, 
demand most dexterity, are most consistent with future pursuits, 
and present the greatest chance of utility in after-life. 

Young persons should be induced to attend to manual occu- 
pations and useftd arts, which might alternate with mental 
pursuits ; such occupations and arts would not only be to them 
a never-failing source of amusement, but would give them early 
in life a command of their hands, and would usefully exercise 
their organs of sense. The excellence at which mere children 
often arrive in mechanical operations and in some of the fine 
arts, sufficiently proves the early natural capabilities of the phy- 
sical powers, and the law of nature, in regard to the order of 
physical and intellectual education. 

Locke and J. J. Rousseau have recommended mechanical 
pursuits, the first as a substitute for " the useless and dangerous 
pastimes in fii.shion ;" the second as a provision against adversity. 
Without contemning these motives, which are founded on reason, 
we take other grounds ; we advocate such pursuits as necessary 
accompaniments to, and powerfiil means of intellectual education, 
and as the great instruments of civilisation. Labour and indus- 
try are for nations the safest means of prosperity, as they are for 
individuals the purest sources of property and independence. 
Hence the industrial element should enter more largely than It 
BsuaJly does in primary education. 
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Sect. VI.— INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL INFLUENCE OF MANUAL 
OCCUPATIONS. 

The activity of the physical feculties being always., in their 
development, in advance of that of the mind, manual occupations 
not only may be indulged in before intellectual exercises can be 
seriously commenced, but serve as the best preparation for them ; 
because most mechanical pursuits demand the co-operation of the 
mental powers. They particularly exercise attention and per- 
ception ; they excite a spirit of observation and invention ; they 
habituate the mind to the formation of plans, and the observance 
of proportion ; they bring out, in fact, every intellectual resource. 

The practice of any art, even the simplest, is the application of 
some of the principles of science : femiliarising yoimg people 
with facts illustrative of these, will, at a future period, render 
their study of science more interesting and profitable, as pre- 
senting to them innumerable opportunities of applying to prac- 
tical utility the one in which they may then be engaged In the 
business of life the imion of practical habits and intellectual 
acquirements is useful, both to the capitalist and to the operative. 

Mechanical ingenuity has, in many instances, given rise to 
intellectual pursuits of the first order. Many discoveries in the 
arts have led to the discovery of unknown laws in nature, and of 
new principles in science ; for, in the progress of knowledge, 
theory generally follows practice. Had Stephen Mongolfier not 
been a practical as well as a scientific man, the hydraulic ram 
might for ever have remained as speculative and useless a philo- 
sophical project as it was in the hands of Hales. Haiiy, the 
originator of the science of crystallography, Belzoni, the explorer 
of the antiquities of Egypt, James Brindley, James Ferguson, 
Herschel, Lord Eosse, and many others, preluded their scientific 
careers by purely mechanical operations. Peter the Great became 
a mechanic to civilise a nation. 

If children are accustomed to the use of tools, and are gradu- 
ally taught to work in paper, pasteboard, wood, and metals, 
according as their physical progress permits the difficulty to be 
increased, they will soon acquire a mechanical skill which may, 
at a future time, prove very beneficial to themselves and to 
others. Manual dexterity makes us, in a great measure, inde- 
pendent of others, and gives us the means of providing for our 
own comforts in most of the circumstances of life. It is indis- 
pensable in many professions, to travellers, to naval and military 
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men, to engineers, architects, and surgeons, but particularly to 
the votaries of natural philosophy. Those who have distinguished 
themselves by high conceptions in the sciences, and by useM 
inventions in the arts, have, for the most part, early in life, dis- 
played a taste for mechanical operations, and have constructed 
"mtii their own hands the instruments or apparatus necessary for 
fflui^a^ting their discoveries. Archimedes fabricated his own 
wonderful machines, Galileo made his own telescopes, Torricelli 
his barometers ; Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Eoger 
Bacon, Benjamin Franklin, Kepler, Pascal, Newton, James Watt, 
Buffon, Humphry Davy, George Cuvier, Isambert Brunei, Charles 
Babbage, and many others, were aided by their mechanical skill 
in gaining celebrity, fortune, and the enviable glory of being the 
bene&ctors of mankind. 

Let us encourage, among yoimg people, games of skill and 
dexterity and all occupations which lead them to form plans 
and contrivances, which, in short, exercise their ingenuity, their 
patience and inventive powers. The early discovery of some 
artifice may, by opening the eyes of a child to deceitful appear- 
ances, save him, through life, from foolish credulity, and warn 
him against the deceptions of impostors. 

Not only is manual occupation, like all bodily work, conducive 
to physical and intellectual improvement, but, in a moral point 
of view, it is most beneficial: it forms a bond of sympathy 
between the wealthy and the operative ; it makes man submis- 
sive to an imperative law of his existence, — ^labour being the con- 
dition of human life ; it calms his inclination to sensuality, 
^:ercises his patience and perseverance, and disposes him, by 
habits of industry, to tranquillity of heart. It must contribute 
to happiness ; for the exercise of any feunilty, physical, moral, or 
kitellectual, satisfies one of the demands of man's nature. 

If bodily labour be turned to a useful purpose, it will acquire 
a new degree of importance, and will become more interesting 
ifcan if undertaken merely for the preservation of health. As 
tiie improvement of the individual ought always to be considered 
with a view to the benefit which society may derive from it, and 
•widdi it has the right to claim, the physical powers of the child 
Aould be especially directed towards the acquisition of such arts 
and manual occupations as may be rendered subservient to the 
well-being of the community. Thus, physical training truly 
bMomes an auxiliary to moral education. 

No system of education is complete which does not provide, 
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by due attention to useful arts, for the activity of the physical 
powers, for relaxation from mental labour, and against reverses 
of fortune. There is no station in society, be it ever so high, 
which may dispense with them altogether. Many instances 
might be recorded, in which even powerful princes have derived 
benefit from skill in manual occupations. By a law of Solon, the 
children whose parents had neglected to have them instructed in 
some profitable trade, were relieved from the obligation of 
maintaining them in their old age. 



Sect. VII.— LIMITS WITHIN WHICH PHYSICAL ACQIHREMENTS 
SHOULD BE CULTIVATED. 

Physical education embraces the first three periods of youth ; 
but the exercises which it prescribes, particularly gymnastics, 
should be continued through life, without however, interfering 
with intellectual pursuits ; they are necessary at every age, in 
order to keep up health and the harmony of the whole animal 
economy. Some of those exercises may not always be practicable : 
it is the duty of persons entrusted with the care of children to 
select for them such as may suit their social position, their sex, 
constitution, and temperament, as also the vocation or profession 
to which each is destined. 

The end proposed by the educator ought to be to cultivate the 
physical powers of the child, so as to keep them within the sphere 
of action which is suitable for the destination to which he is 
called by nature and by society. Physiology lays down the 
fundamental principles by which this object may be attained, 
and health may be preserved. An educator must therefore he 
acquainted with this science : his skill consists in preventing 
disease, as that of the physician, in curing it ; and, as prevention 
is better than cure, so i6 the office of the educator more important 
than that of the physician. 

In the present state of society, when man is placed in circum- 
stances which constantly tend to make him deviate from the 
simple path of nature, the study of her laws, as explained by 
physiology, becomes indispensable to those who have to provide 
for the education of youth ; for, if they are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature and functions of the bodily organs, 
how can they minister to them their due share of exercise, or 
restrain their activity within judicious bounds 1 The neglect or 
over exertion of any of the physical faculties is equally injurious : 
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if their inaction keeps them in impotent debility, an excess of 
exerdse, on the other hand, would bring a premature decay of 
the over-tasked organ, or destroy the symmetry of the frame by 
the over-development of some particular muscle. 

The excessive activity of the physical faculties is usually 
acquired at the expense of higher faculties : it is a well-known 
het, that mental excellence is rarely the portion of those who 
devote much care and time to increasing the volume of their 
body and the force of their muscles. We ought to seek in mus- 
cular action only a means of health and diversion, without aiming 
at a superiority which is not consistent with the occupation of a 
highly cultivated mind. "Men," observes Londe, "who give 
themselves up exclusively to muscular exertions, are deficient in 
sensitiveness, moral tact, reflection, and intellectual labour." * " It 
would be difficult," says also Richeraud, " to find in history the 
example of a man who has combined with the physical powers, 
which the muscular temperament implies, distinguished strength 
of the intellectual faculties. For excelling in the fine arts and 
in the sciences, there is need of exquisite sensibility, a condition 
absolutely at variance with much development of the muscular 
iiia88es."t Tissot's aphorism will be found true, in general, that 
the man who thinks the most digests the worst, and vice versd^ he 
who thinks the least digests the best.J (1) 

* Oymnastigue MidicdU. t Nouveawc Mimens de Physiologie. 

t DelaSanU des Gena de Lettres. (1) See Appendix. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



MOEAL EDUCATION. 

Sbct. I.— definition. 

Moral education has for its object the cultivation and direc- 
tion of the moral fiiculties, so as to enable us, through their 
means, first, to acquire the virtues and fulfil the duties required 
by our condition as creatures of God, and social beings ; and, 
secondly, to imbibe the sentiments and inclinations which can 
ensure individual happiness. 

Religion may be considered as the basis of morality ; for no 
moral prinjciple is safe which is not founded in religion ; but, 
for the convenience of classification, we wiU consider the actions of 
man in three different points of view, as they immediately relate 
to his Maker, to his feUow-creatures, and to himself The moral 
education, which embraces the immediate relations of man with 
the Divinity, we will call Bdigious Morality ; that which em- 
braces his relations with society, Social Morality ; and that 
which concerns him individually, Individual Morality. 

The fulfilment of our duties to God constitutes Piety ; the per- 
formance of our social duties. Justice ; affections and social virtues 
are the elements of Goodness; the duties, virtues, and inclinations 
of individual morality combine to produce Wisdom. Piety, 
Justice, Goodness, and Wisdom, are the acquirements of the soul 
which, as stated in our definition of education, raise man to the 
image of his Maker : the possession of them in their highest degree 
constitutes Moral Perfection, 



Sect, II.— MORAL FACULTIES. 

Progress towards moral perfection is based on the right exer- 
cise of the moral faculties. The soul is perhaps more than the 
body subject to the great law of education. Its improvement is 
also of greater importance, as it affects society at large, and the 
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eternal as well as the present condition of man. According as 
the moral powers are well or ill directed ; according as virtuous 
or vidous inclinations, good or bad sentiments, affections or 
passiwis, are respectively indulged in or repressed, so shall the 
individual acquire moral or immoral habits; so shall he be 
happy or miserable, a useful or a disreputable member of the 
community. 

The moral faculties which education proposes to cultivate and 
direct, in order to unfold the qualities which constitute moral 
acquirements, and to advance towards moral perfection, are, 
Se^-l^y&ef Sympathy^ Curiosity , Conscience, and WHL 

These moral faculties, like the physical faculties, are inherent 
in our nature ; they exist in every individual, independently of 
exercise or reflection ; but their activity is greater or less, 
according to their origiaal degree of energy, which varies in dif- 
ferent individuals, and according, also, as they have, or have 
not been cultivated : whereas the moral acquirements, that is, 
&e consciousness of dutie^, tiie virtues, affections, and inclina- 
ttODS which proceed from these faculties, and which constitute 
tiie elements of piety, justice, goodness, and wisdom, exist in men 
only as a consequence of the predominating energy of certain 
ffeGolties, or inasmuch as they have been inculcated by suitable 
example and exercise. " Most of those excellences," says Locke, 
"which are looked on as natural endowments, will be found, 
wh^ examined into more narrowly, to be the product of exercise, 
and to be raised to that pitch only by repeated actions." 

1. Self 'Love, 

Self-love is the great link which connects the lower and the 
higher nature of man ; for it comprises within its sphere of action 
Mb sensual appetites as well as his moral and intellectual deter- 
ttdnations. It manifests itself by two impulses — sdf-preservation 
and sdf-gratification, whidi create in him desires, hopes, or 
^easores, in reference to whatever is good, and dislikes, fears, 
•r pams, in reference to whatever is evil. His irresistible ten- 
dency to protect and prolong his existence, as also to secure 
igreeable and avoid diiMi^eeable emotions, becomes the source 
<f «]! his wants, keeps up his activity of mind and body, stimulates 
lis fwogress in the arts which minister to his well-being and 
•i|oyBient, and promotes his advancement in civilisation and in 
•ft lSt» refinements of life. 
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Self-interest suggests the propriety of obeying the laws of 
nature, as curiosity prompts us to inquire into them ; for obe- 
dience is attended with its own reward, and disobedience with 
its own punishment. Thus the laws of nature are closely con- 
nected with morality, which is itself one of the great laWls of 
humanity. Self-love enhances the value of self-denial ; for what 
would be the merit of sacrificing ourselves to others, if we cared 
not for our own existence, and if we did not naturally prefer our 
well-being to that of our fellow-creatures ? 

This faculty tends more immediately than any other to the 
advantage of the individual; and hence some philosophers — 
among others, Epicurus, Hobbes^ Hume, and Helvetius — dis- 
regarding the other elements of man's constitution, — ^have erro- 
neously maintained that self-interest is the only motive of hia 
actions. Subservient, however, as it is to his well-being, when 
unchecked, it becomes egotism, and produces vanity, pride, and 
all the desires, appetites, and passions which crave and seek 
personal gratifications alone ; among which may be reckoned 
fortime, power, honours, and glory. If self-love be early and 
habitually indulged in, to the exclusion of the higher moral 
faculties, which might coimterbalance its pernicious eflfects, it 
will give rise to such vices and crimes as are analogous to the 
particular manner in which it has been over-excited, — ^to ambition, 
avarice, gluttony, drunkenness, debauchery, envy, revenge, rob- 
bery. It is thus that children, whose selfish propensities have 
been unreasonably gratified, so fi:equently disappoint, in after- 
life, the fond expectations of their parents, and cruelly punish 
them for their blind and culpable indidgence. 

As the imperative impulse to self-preservation and enjoyment 
prompts us to cultivate all our faculties, with a view to the 
benefits which result fi:om their develop«nent, it may, by a prop«f 
and careful direction, become a powerful agent in education. 
When guided by reason, it leads to those duties, virtues, and 
inclinations which best secure our well-being ; such as tempe- 
rance, tnoderation, industry, patience, prudence, love of deaTdinesB 
and order, desire of knowledge and esteem, — ^in fact, all the moral 
qualities which constitute Wisdom. 

Self-love is necessary to advance in any pursuit, because it is 
conducive to self-esteem and, hence, to self-confidence, on which 
success depends. The love of approbation and the desire of 
happiness which self-love begets, induce us to adopt every means 
of self-improvement, and to do good to others in order to gain 
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tiieir good-wilL It is to this principle of action, wldch prevails 
in childliood^ that emulation, praise and blame, rewards and 
punishments, owe their efficacy as means of education ; however, 
we should endeavour gradually to substitute for it higher motives 
of action. 

Corporal punishments, the most degrading of all appeals to 
love o{ self, are particularly objectionable, as being in direct 
opposition to one of the essentdal attributes of adequacy in 
pmiishment, which requires that its severity should be pro- 
portionate to the repetition or magnitude of the £B.ult. Their 
efficacy, not depending so much on the bodily pain as on the 
diame attending its infliction, diminishes gradually, as, by repe- 
tition, the shame wears off, until at length, in many and the 
worst cases, it ceases entirely. Handed down to us from times 
of b^barism, and from the monasMc discipline of the old schools, 
as a means of correcting defects in moral character, errors in 
judgment, and the giddiness of youth, they have now been con- 
4nnned by the good sense of the enlightened portion of man- 
Imid : they are forbidden in France, in Holland, in the greater 
piart of Germany, and even in Bussia ; yet they are retained in 
tiisse islands, not accidentally and partially, but systematically 
a&d ahnost generally, as the only regulating power of public 
fldiools. The British legislature ought, in the name of humanity 
snd dvilisation, to interpose their authority in favour of youth, 
if tiie tenderness of parents will not prompt them to take the 
lead iQ this philanthropic reform. Heads of schools will rejoice 
on the day they are freed from the painful office (now forced 
mpGH them) of administering this degrading punishment. Society 
€i^t, indeed, for her own sake, to put an end to this odious 
pmetice ; for it usually happens that degradation in youth pro- 
fbioes hypocrisy, obduracy of heart, and wickedness in after-life. 
S^mardin de St. Pierre attributes to the prevalence of corporal 
fmushment the unnatural and cruel pleasure which the English 
•QStinne to take in the disgraceful and immoral exhibitions of 
y^liHm, the of&pring of barbarous ages. * 

2. Sympathy. 

After the love of sel^ comes, in the natural order of develop- 

the love of others, of which sympathy is the grand prin- 

This faculty tends to public good as self-love does to 

* EtuAea de la Nature. Etude 4. 
▼Olfc I. D 
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private ; the one is the ground-work of social morality, and the 
other of individual morality. 

Sympathy manifests its existence at the dawn of life. The 
first smile of the child is the reflection of that of his mother. 
The first elements of language which he catches, the first joys 
and the first terrors which take possession of him, have their 
source in her countenance : it is firom her voice, her looks, her 
gestures, that he learns the meaning of her words, and that his 
moral education commences. Such is the force of this innate 
principle, that the very shudder of a timid or superstitious 
person in the presence of a young child, may sufl&ce to create in 
him for life an unconquerable fear at the sight of the object that 
caused it. The tender care with which he is habitually treated, 
the pleasing circumstances with which he is surrounded, foster 
in him a cheerful temper and an affectionate disposition, whidi 
are the most powerful springs in education. 

It is impossible to witness any marked emotion, or even to 
hear it forcibly described, without a very sensible degree of the 
same emotion springing up in our breasts, and without, in our 
turn, assuming the corresponding tones, looks, and gestures in its 
erpression. To this effect of sympathy must be ascribed the 
universal intelligibility of the language of action, and the pecu- 
liarities of dialect, accentuation, gesture, and manner, which 
characterise nations, provinces, families, and even certain profes- 
sions and classes of society. The sociability of man arising 
therefrom is so indispensable to his well-being, that he ardently 
seeks for iutercourse with his fellow-creatures, and is never so mi- 
serable as when left in complete loneliness. Solitary confinement 
for life is to the criminal a more severe punishment than death. 

The principle of appeal to the testimony of others owes its ! 
existence to sociability, combined with curiosity: man has a 
natural tendency to make up his own deficiencies from the com- 
mon cOTisciousness of mankind. The greater part of his notions, 
beliefe, opinions, hopes, and convictions are the result of his 
social communion with his fellow-creatures. There is, in fect> 
a necessity for the collective influence of humanity to aid on the 
progress of truth and usher in the reign of love. 

Sympathy, seeking for action in the animated world, becomes 
the source of self-denial and of all generous determinations. It 
counteracts the baneful effects of the selfish principle ; it pro- 
motes a desire of acquiring knowledge, by the pleasure which 
the communication of it imparts ; it gives birth to all kind 
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affections and to all social virtues — ^the elements of Goodness ; it 
is, in fact, the foundation of society, the great bond of union 
among men, and constitutes in them an inalienable right to 
association and to the interchange of their thoughts. The 
instinct which prompts us to rejoice and grieve with others, to 
commmiicate our sentiments and our ideas, our joys and our 
sorrows, or to inqidre into those of our fellow-creatures, is a 
manifestation of sympathy. Corresponding with that instinct, 
tiie nnmistakeable expression of inward feelings, which our looks, 
gestures, laughter, tears, and cries convey independently of our 
will, is a further proof that we are bom social and communicative 



No faculty shows more manifestly than sympathy the 
admirable provisions of Gk)d in carrying out His ends : it 
prompts us to the obedience of His divine command — "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." Hence, from the efforts we 
make to enter into the sentiments of others, originate all kind 
feelings and affections, such as filial love, benevolence, humanity, 
desire to please, affahUity, friendship ; and from the efforts to 
bring down our emotions to the level of those of others, spring 
modesty, charity, generosity, indulgence, forgiveness, — ^in fact, all 
the social virtues. * 

It is the right cultivation of sympathy which, by identifying 
our happiness with the happiness of those who surround us, 
induces us to desire the well-being of our fellow-creatures, and 
leads to the observance of the great law of humanity, w;hich pre- 
scribes " to do unto others as we would wish them to do unto us." 
According as self-love or sympathy is the more cultivated in the 
diild, so will the selfish or the social feelings prevail in the man. 

Sympathy is closely allied to the intellectual law of association, 
which essentially aids the power of expression ; its direction, for 
the acquisition of this power, should be an object of serious 
attention to the young. In elocution, it affects the tones of the 
Toice and the expression of the countenance, by bringing them 
iQtmison with the ideas and sentiments to be expressed, or suit- 
Bag them to the persons to be addressed. The power of con- 
"wndng and persuading implies the capability of sympathising 
inA others, of entering into their thoughts and feelings : hence 
"ftk fisujulty becomes the source of all the emotions and affections 
«iaa wtich eloquence flows. 

* See Adam Smith's Theory »j ^j^^^s-fs^'W^lSP^x >>r 
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The necessary effect of sympathy is to produce an aptitude to 
OMvadUdion or imitation, or, rather, assimilation is a manifesta- 
tion of sympathy. Man is the most imitative and impressible oi 
all creatures ; he has a natural taidency to assimilate to those 
"who surround him, in manner, tastes, sentiments, and langua^ 
This imitative or sympathetic principle, by prompting the child 
to assimilate himself with those who come in contact with him, 
greatly accelerates his progress in everything he requires to 
learn, and thus produces results which tend materially to the 
improvement and advancement of the human iq>ecies. It is, m 
fact, from sympathy that the child adopts the tastes and sent^ 
ments of his parents, their notions and expressions, their religious 
and political opinions, and the greater portion of the information 
most needed through life. The power of imitation is most active 
in the first periods of youth, when no habit has yet been formed 
to weaken its action. It is particularly in acquiriug the native 
tongue and all imitative arts, that it exercises a powerful influ* 
ence in intellectual education. This aptitude of the ddld must 
be cautiously directed, lest he should, when thrown into society, 
assimilate himself to those who %re in error or in vice. This also 
makes it imperative on parents and educators to be most carefhl 
about their own words and actions: their virtues and vices 
usually decide the &te of the child. 

* 
3. Curiosity » 

Curiosity is the necessary consequence of the perfectible nature 
of a being who commences life in weakness and ignorance. To 
accomplish our high destinies. Providence has endowed us not 
only with the power of removing this innate weakness and igno- 
rance, and of elevating ourselves to the noblest conceptions, but 
also with an imcontroUable desire to exert this power. The 
eagerness with which, from the earliest infancy, we seek new 
objects and new sensations, observe external phenomena, and 
attempt to discover the causes of the facts which strike our 
senses, sufficiently unveils our natural tendency to seek truth 
and acquire information. Curiosity extends the dominion of 
thought ; conjointly with self-love and sympathy, it incites to 
every acquisition, every discovery, every improvement, and con- 
sequently to civilisation. It leads from the examination of the 
wonders of Creation to the conviction of the existence of a First 
Cause of all things, and to a consciousness of €k)d*s infinite power, 
goodness, and wisdom. As self-love engenders hope, and sympathy, 
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^ariirjr; SO does curiosity prepare iis for the blessings of £&ith : 
oomlniied wiih. weU-directed conscience, it fosters a love for God. 

We are endowed with senses susceptible of feeling pain and 
^asure, and are, at the same time* surrounded with natural 
dangers and means of enjoyment which we know not, and which 
we 9are prompted to ascertain, in order to shun the former, and 
aviil ourselves of the latter. The instinctive impulse of curiosity 
resti^ then, on the selfish motives of preservation and gratification, 
aad may, in the unconsciousness of childhood, be exercised on 
iai}HX>per or injurious things. It should be one of the objects of 
ednoation to modify these motives, to lead the child to useful 
inqoiries, and make him seek truth for its own.sake. This noble 
dnreetion given to curiosity, is one of the characteristics of a good 
education. 

Curiosity acts a prominent part in the instruction of youth, 
and, eqwcially, in the acquisition of the native tongue. There ia 
not a ccmversation which children overhear from which they do 
Bi^ gain ideas and expressions. This faculty affords a powerful 
iMttis of fixing tiieir attention. Their insatiable thirst for 
mtf^eltjf and the activity of their perceptive powers, which sti- 
Aslate their inquisitiveness, have undoubtedly been given to 
ikam by an sdl-wise Creator for the great purposes of education. 
iBB^ructors should avail themselves of this boimtiful provision of 
Bature, to direct and cultivate the spirit of inquiry of thebr pupils 
in reference to praiseworthy objects, and particularly to those 
yrbixh. may suit their future walks in life. They ought to aim, 
tet, at exciting, next, at gratifying their ciuiosity. The judicious 
tmooession of excitement and gratification constitutes excellence 
ibi teaching. 

The desire of knowledge, which is another name for curiosity, 
'V^old remain a strong inclination through life, were it not 
4tecked in childhood by injudicious treatment. Among the 
.jMnes destructive of it, may be mentioned the following: 
tm Making children feel that their inquisitiveness is impor- 
1 ilnkate ; 2. Giving them words for ideas ; 3. Forcing information 
.iii^tiiem at unseasonable times ; 4. Over-tasking their attention ; 
.^ iissociating pain with study ; and, 6. Indiscriminately con- 
■Jhiaffiing as a vice all the manifestations of this valuable 

4. Conscience, 
■ ^nncience, the next faculty, is a natural disposition to feel 
JplfiiBuie at moral good and pain at moral evil, and, hence, to 
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prefer good to evil. It has been given to man to guide him 
through the difficulties of life, towards happiness, the goal of his 
wishes. It comes into action only after the first glimmerings of 
reason, whose office it is to distinguish truth from Msehood, 
virtue from vice, justice from injustice. 

This faculty does not discriminate between right and wrong ; 
it acts under the guidance of reason ; and as the latter is not 
infellible, it follows that men often differ in .their notions of 
right and wrong, according to their education : to God alone, 
however, are they responsible in such matters. But, in every 
man, inward satisfection or remorse, the manifest indications of 
conscience, accompanies the actions reputed good or bad in the 
society of which he is a member. It is then the business of 
parents early to imbue their children with a consciousness of 
what the Christian religion teaches us to be right or wrong. In 
the first stages of life, this cpnsciousness will arise from a proper 
direction being given to the moral faculties ; and, when virtuous 
habits are formed, they will exercise a due control over every 
appetite, desire, and inclination, the indulgence of which is incon- 
sistent with the dictates of conscience. In infancy the grosser 
instincts predominate and command as masters ; but, under the 
influence of good example and enlightened education, as the 
child, by the continual exercise of the intellectual powers, 
acquires ideas and unfolds his reason, the rational deter- 
minations mingle with the instinctive, and, at length, prevail 
over them in the man whose conscience has been properly 
exercised. This internal voice may be stifled for a time amid 
the tumult of vicious indulgence ; but it can never be wholly 
subdued. 

Conscience is the innate moral principle, the stamp of the 
Divinity in man ; on its culture depends the right direction of 
the other moral faculties. It warns against all selfish motives, 
preserves from the evil consequences of indiscriminate assimila- j 
tion, guides in the choice of objects worthy of exercising curiosity, 
and weighs the influence which ought to govern the wiU. Its 
action is indispensable to society, for it secures a sense of Justice^ 
by giving a consciousness of all social duties, such as obedience^ 
veracity, probity, gratitudey discretion, and patriotism. It contri- 
butes to individual happiness, by causing pleasure in the perform- 
ance of duty. The inward satisfaction which results from a good 
conscience secures resignation and contentment in adversity, 
disposes the heart to every kind feeling, leads to self-improve- 
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ment, and, by a natural desire for perfection, to the love of Him 
wlio is the source of all perfection. 

Sympathy and conscience should be particularly exercised with 
a view to education ; for they are the faculties which enable us 
to act from virtuous motives. It is their combined impulse which 
prompts us to imitate the good actions we witness, and to bestow 
affection and esteem on their authors. Let appeals be fre- 
quently made to the child's conscience, and he will soon form the 
habit of acting on this moral principle. Such appeals would be 
motives of action far preferable to those which are usually made 
to self-love through emulation, praise, reward, or bodily fear. 
The more firequently we appeal to conscience as a guide, the more 
easily shall we distinguish good from evil, the more inclined shall 
we be to adopt what is right, and avoid what is wrong, the more 
success^illy shaU we also regulate our inclinations, and moderate 
our passions. The self-examination prescribed by the Christian 
religion is founded on this truth, as was also Benjamin Franklin's 
journal of morality ; and few men ever reached a higher degree 
of moi*al perfection than he did. 

Thia voice speaking within us becomes the true guide which 
may lead Christians in the path of righteousness, when it takes 
for its rule the will of God. It is therefore of the utmost import- 
ance that the understanding of the young be made acquainted 
with the natural laws and the Divine commands, in order to 
render the verdict of conscience a source of real satisfaction. 
God, in His infinite mercy, has proclaimed our rule of conduct 
in Ihe most manifest and the most unerring manner : revelation, 
His divine word, is not only a safe guide through this short 
life, but it alone can lead us to life eternal. 

5, WiU, 

Will, or volition, is influenced in its determinations by self- 
love, which seeks enjoyment and shims pain ; by sympathy, which 
l>^ets sentiments and affections more or less estimable ; by 
cariosity, which may pursue laudable or blameable objects of 
mquiry ; and by conscience, which prefers good to evil : but these 
^^terminations demand the light of reason to be properly 
&»cted ; that is, to incline to virtue in preference to vice, and to 
lKti& in preference to error. Thus is the union, which we have 
already found to exist between our moral and our intellectual 
ttiatoe, rendered closer by the action of the will. 

Man becomes, by the right of this faculty, the arbiter of his 
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actions : he is a free, rational, and self-governing agent. As 
self-love is the principle of his individuality, sympathy of his 
sociability, curiosity of his perfectibility, and conscience of his 
morality ; so is will the principle of his native liberty, and t^e 
harbinger of immortality. 

It is especially towards a judicious direction of the will, that 
all the efforts of the educator should tend ; for this faculty exer- 
cises a powerful control over almost all the others : it is the soul 
of all the exercises to which education subjects man ; and it 
alone can secure success. Will is the fulcrum of Archimedes ; 
with it all is possible : ^ Pent qui veut," Napoleon often said. 
It gives an impulse to the whole system ; but it presides more 
particularly over the operations of the intellectual powers. Edu- 
cation, properly speaking, is only the direction of the will and the 
formation of its habits : — an occasdonal act of virtue does not make 
the virtuous man ; the perfection of the moral character consists 
in an habitual disposition to do what is useful and good. 

Children should early be made to feel all the importance of a 
faculty on which their future self-control and self-government 
depend. Their improvement is not in proportion to the number 
of teachers and external assistance which the opulence of their 
parents may provide for them, but to the energy of their own 
will, to the earnest attention and perseverance with which they 
apply themselves to the various objects of study. Innumerable 
examples, taken from all ages and countries, might be adduced, 
of men who have, by the force of their will, without the assistance 
of teachers and, under the most adverse circumstances, raised 
themselves from the lowest condition to the highest eminence in 
the moral and intellectual world. For some of those examples 
we refer the reader to that excellent work, "Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties," which fully illustrates what can be 
accomplished by the energy of the wilL 

The most effective education is that whidi we give to our- 
selves ; because, proceeding from the will, it has at its disposal 
all the Acuities of the body, all the energy of the soul, and all 
the powers of the mind. Man is bom for self-improvement, 
which is the essence of human perfectibility. This truth is snfii- 
ciently proved by the extensive range of physical and intellectual 
acquirements which he makes in childhood of his own accord, 
and by his unaided efforts. We have already adverted to these 
early manifestations of self-education as prompted by the innate 
powers of imitation and curiosity. But voluntary attention to 
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the systematic departments of knowledge, which constitute lite- 
rary or scientific instruction, can take place only when reason is 
soffid^itly developed to enable the learner to appreciate the 
impoartance of these departments of instruction, and to feel the 
necessity of system in the pursuit. It is only in l^e third period 
that it can be commenced methodically. In the first two periods, 
the principal object of education should be to give to the child 
I^yBiea], moral, and intellectual habits, as a preparation for the 
time when self-education shall begin. We must then early accus- 
tom him to rely little on the assistance of others, and to seek in 
himself the sources of his own improvement. The conviction 
OQoe acquired that progress depends on self-exertion, will be the 
starting-point in self-education. 

.^K>ntaneousness should be encouraged in childhood ; self-will, 
80 conunon among young people, should be regulated, not broken : 
it may become, if properly directed, noble firmness in manhood. 
Every tendency to a vice might, by judicious management, be 
tamed to account for the acquisition of a virtue. By suitable 
training of the will, a child may be made to pursue virtue and 
knowledge for their own sakes, and be stimulated to accomplish, 
eaiek day, something more than on the preceding. This continual 
Mideavour to surpass oneself is a motive to improvement much 
purer and nobler than the desire of surpassing others, which 
iB^rings from j»ide and vanity. The secret satisfaction attached 
to success in the performance of any action, or in the acquisition 
ef aay information, is one of the most powerful incentives to 
moital exertion in every pursuit. It is thus that will engenders 
ftiikaace and perseverance, the two great instruments of genius. 



sbct. III.— moral acquirements. 

The moral Acuities are the instruments by which are acquired 
the qualities which constitute moral perfection. It is especially 
tfii their proper cultivation during the first three periods that the 
ifteeess of education depends ; for the early practice of duties, 
iMixes, affections, and inclinations which proceed from them, 
^Kwrng once rendered them habitual, the object will be attained : 
IMraility will thenbe a second nature to the individual. Virtuous 
hdats being once formed, there is little danger that he will after- 
IMtds turn to a bad purpose the power which physical and 
iMillectual cultivation confers on him. This moral training, 
the rarest preservative against evil tendencies, is now the more 
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necessary as the progress of the arts and sciences daily increases 
the power of man. 

The moral faculties to which we have now adverted are often 
erroneously included in the class of moral acquirements, and the 
latter in that of innate powers ; the virtues, duties, affections, 
and inclinations which constitute the moral acquirements, and 
which are the object of moral education, are not either, in 
general, clearly defined, or sufficiently distinguished the one 
from the other. This confusion has not a little contributed to 
retard the progress of educational science. 

Obedience to parents, veracity, sincerity, probity, gratitude, 
discretion, loyalty, patriotism, are not virtues, but social duties, 
or obligatory acts of Justice towards others ; the neglect of them 
is a transgression which calls for punishment. The fulfilment of 
duty, which it is the office of conscience to secure, merits no 
acknowledgment ; whereas social virtues, based on self-denial, 
are self-imposed sacrifices which claim gratitude : the absence of 
a virtue, although blameable, is not, according to hiunan justice, 
liable to penalty. Modesty, charity, generosity, hospitality, 
forgiveness, are the virtues which, with filial love, benevolence, 
humanity, affability, and other affections, constitute so many 
species of Goodness, and which spring from sympathy, as we 
showed in treating of that moral faculty. 

These duties, virtues, and affections belong to social morality, 
and are practised with a view to the well-being of others ; but 
there exists another class of moral qualities which have for their 
object the well-being of their possessors : these are the acquire- 
ments which form the elements of Wisdom or individual morality. 
They arise chiefly from well-directed self-love, as do the social 
qualities from sympathy. In this class may be mentioned — 
1. Duties, such as temperance, frugality, moderation in desires, 
resignation, industry, self-respect, consistency. 2. Virtues, as 
meekness, equanimity, patience, prudence, perseverance, courage, 
fortitude. 3. Inclinations, as love of cleanliness, of simplicity, of 
order, of occupation, desire of improvement, and of esteem. All 
the moral qualities which constitute Jmtice will gain for us the 
esteem of our fellow-creatures ; those which constitute Goodness 
will secure their affection, and those which constitute Wisdom^vnW. 
command their admiration. 

It is time that a system of moral education based on the 
constitution of man, his duties to Gk>d, to his fellow-creatures, 
and to himself, be formed, whereby he may fulfil the designs for 
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which he was created. He who shall give a clear and complete 
nomenclature of the moral faculties and acquirements, will lay 
the first stone of this system, and will thus confer a boon on 
society. With regard to the numerous faculties and organs with 
which jteenological educationists have enriched their catalogue, 
we doubt whether sound philosophy will ever recognise them. 

Nature is always sparing of causes, and prodigal of effects : 
with a few elements variously distributed and combined, she 
produces in the physical world an endless variety of organic and 
inorganic matter ; so, in the moral and mental constitution of 
man, a few innate principles suffice to produce innumerable dis- 
positions and characters. All human beings, with the exception 
of those whose cases are anomalous, are bom with the same 
Acuities, as all the lower animals of the same species, are 
endowed with the same instincts, and as all plants and minerals 
of the same kind, are formed of the same elements, and possess 
the same specific properties. It is contrary to the simplicity, 
imiformity, and universality of nature's laws to consider the 
numberless dispositions of men as so many primitive principles, 
and to suppose that faculties, the essential characteristics of the 
human species, would remain unmanifested in a great number of 
individuals, owing to supposed depressions of the cranium. 

Consistency and analogy incline us to recognise only a very 
limited number of innate powers, physical, moral, and intellectual, 
as eommon to all individuals, but varying in quality and activity 
in each. With regard to the infinite diversity of human cha- 
nujter, it is only the effect of the relative proportion of energy of 
these powers which, differing in all individuals, produces different 
eombinations, that are again modified by the ever-varying cir- 
cumstances under which they act. The climate, the laws, the 
farm of government, the degree of civilisation, the social relations, 
the mode of life, and the kind of education, exert all a direct 
influence over the human character. 

That which phrenologists, for example, call the faculty of tune, 
4)es not appear to us to be a simple primitive power, but the 
nsolt of an exquisite delicacy of hearing and of a peculiar 
aensibility of the nervous system, joined to that kind of sympathy 
vhieh prompts to the imitation of modulations. What they call 
liifi feculty of language seems to be a compound power resulting 
from an active disposition to communication and imitation — ^the 
cfiqpring of sympathy— <;ombined with correct hearing, flexible 
rocal organs, clear conception, ready recollection, and quick 
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analogy. The energy of this power depends on that of the 
perceptive and the reflective Acuities which elaborate tho^hts, 
on the social dispositions which prompt to the commimication of 
them, on the mental operation which attaches ideas to conTeiH 
tional signs, and on the physical functions which produce vocal 
somids and articulations. We are, consequently, inclined to 
suppose that this very complicated power proceeds firom the 
simultaneous action of different portions of the brain, rather than 
from the narrow cerebral localisation which phrenologists assign 
to it with so much mathematical precision. The leading &ct8 
and principles upon which phrenology rests appear consistent 
with general induction and the laws of our constitution ; bmt this 
science, yet in its infancy, fails by the multiplicity of the elements^ 
as exhibited in its nomenclature. Although it must be acknow^ 
ledged that its investigations have successfiUly aided inelucidadng^ 
the connection of the brain with emotions and mental manifesta- 
tions, it is doubtful that they will ever lead to a soimd system (£ 
psychology. 

Without pretending to establish a standard classiflcation, we 
present the five faculties which we have noticed as the only 
moral principles which seem to be primitive and universal. We 
have collected in the following Table the principal qualities, or 
moral acquirements, which result from a proper exercise of thes& 
faculties, and which are the great object of moral education, 
with an indication of the approximate age at which they may be 
gradually acquired ;— 
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Although this tabular arrangement, considered in the abstract, 
indicates the natural and probable order in which the manifold 
objects of moral education may be gradually instilled into the 
hearts of children, we are aware that it is neither necessary nor 
even possible to follow it strictly in all cases. However, this 
classification, consistent with our other subdivisions of the sub- 
ject, by presenting in one view the principal departments of 
moral training, may tend to impress the educator with the vast 
extent of the subject, and gidde him through its details. 



Sect. IV.— ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF MORAL TRAINING. 

1. Bdigious Morality, 

The limits and special object of this work not permitting us 
to investigate all virtues, duties, affections, and inclinations^ we 
will advert only to those which constitute the elementary prin- 
ciples of moral training in its three relations — ^religious, social, 
and individual. 

Of all these it is almost needless to state that religious feelings, 
early impressed on the heart of a young child, are to him the 
safest foundation of moral perfection and the only true basis of 
happiness. A sense of the omnipi^esence, infinite goodness, and 
supreme justice of the Almighty, will insensibly form in him 
habits of meekness consistent with Christianity ; it will inspire 
him with a salutary fear, and, particularly with a love of God, 
which is the origin of the kindest sentiments and the highest 
virtues. True morality is but a portion of religion. 

The love of Gk>d is the religious principle, as conscience is the 
moral one. These two principles are intimately connected, and 
should grow together. Piety and truth, their oflfepring, by 
removing the pressure of selfishness and error, will give to the 
soul all its energy, will fertilise and expand the mind. 

Religion and morality are inspired by example rather than 
taught by precept. A child, in order to be deeply impressed 
with the existence and attributes of the Creator, ought to imbibe 
a consciousness of them so early in life that he may not remember 
the time when he had no such idea. To this effect, religious 
feelings should be connected with every object that excites our 
gratitude to Grod and affects the young witl^ wonder and delight. 
They should be led to Gk)d, as St. Augustin and F6n61on pre- 
scribe, by the contemplation of nature, and to virtue, by the 
thought of Grod. Thus, by deep, strong, and permanent asso- 
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ciations, the seeds of real piety and devotion will be sown, and 
the mind be prepared and disposed to the reception of the sub- 
lime truths which the Holy Scriptures proclaim as the basis of 
salvation. 

Although the religious worship and belief of the child ought 
to rest on a conviction acquired in childhood, the truths of 
Christianity, and the particular dogmas which he is destined to 
embrace, should be unfolded to him only when his reason is 
capable of understanding the meaning of the terms in which they 
are expressed, and of appreciating the nature of the evidence on 
which they are grounded. 



2. Social Morality. 

On the threshold of social morality stand love and obedience 
to parents, and self-denial, which are the first effects of well- 
directed sympathy and conscience, and of duly controlled self- 
love. These first moral acquirements, which can be effectually 
secured by the affection, justice, consistency, firmness, and good 
examples of parents, will afterwards give rise to all the duties, 
affections, and virtues which constitute the moral and social man. 

Obedience, the first duty which the child is called upon to 
fulfil, habituates him to surrender his own selfish desires from a 
consciousness of higher obligations, and is to him a preservative 
against vicious propensities. Obedience should be passive in 
the first years ; and, as reason expands and guides his actions, 
motives are adduced to enlighten the fulfilment of this duty. 
Bat, at any period, it must be strictly insisted upon : the child 
who is once allowed to disobey his father and mother with im- 
pinity will one day cause them to shed bitter tears. Obedience 
to the will of a virtuous parent prepares for obedience to the 
will of God and to the laws of men ; it fosters in him a sense of 
all bis social duties, and hence leads to a knowledge of his 
xights. The fulfilment of our duties, and the enjoyment of 
©or rights, are the double condition of our social existence and 
9sr happiness. 

Affection and self-denial habitually exercised between parents 
tad children, brothers and sisters^ and joined to an earnest love 
^ Grod, naturally glide into benevolence to all men. This in- 
(ffikble sentiment — ^benevolence — will, under proper guidance, be 
aa inexhaustible fountain from which will flow in rich abundance 
<4»l]gingne8s and disinterestedness towards others, humanity and 
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charity to those who suffer, indulgence for errors, forgetfulness 
of injuries, and greatness of souL 

3. Individual Morality. 

Individual morality comprises a series of duties, virtues, and 
inclinations, which are equally indispensable to the formation of 
a perfectly moral character. Temperance, meekness, and love of 
cleanliness may be considered as the primitive acquirements on 
which the others of this series may be grafted. Temperance, 
the preserver of health, leads to moderation in desires, to the 
love of simplicity and occupation, to self-denial and self- 
respect.* Meekness produces resignation, patience, and fortitude, 
so indispensable to happiness in a state of society fraught 
with endless causes of vexation. Cleanliness, which, says 
Lord Bacon, " is next to godliness," begets moral purity, 
and leads to a love of order. Order, " Heaven's first law," is a 
great moral agent ; it is the parent of prudence, industry, and 
good taste ; it saves time, space, and money. It depends on 
those who preside over the moral development of the child to 
make him for life temperate or intemperate, meek or irritable, 
orderly or disorderly, as it depends 'on them to make him pious, 
submissive, veracious, affectionate, and benevolent. 

Individual moraliiy ought to be particularly cultivated in a 
child, with a view to his instruction ; because the latter depart- 
ment of education, having for its object the exclusive benefit 
of the individual, depends, in a great measure, on the moral 
qualities which may secure his well-being, namely, diligence, 
industry, patience, perseverance, resolution, love of order, desire 
of improvement. "Without the possession of these qualities, 
as a preparation for scholastic pursuits, there is no system of 
teaching which can avail, there is little prospect of ever arriving 
at eminence in any department of knowledge. 

* The beneficial influence of temperance has been justly appreciated by Father 
Mathew, who, with all the energies of his inexhaustible benevolence, has, by its 
means, regenerated the Irish people, and raised their character. The moral reform 
which he has achieved, unparalleled in the history of human nature, has extended 
far among other nations, who, at this day, yie with each other in paying their just 
tribute of veneration and gratitude to the Apostle of Temperance. 
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Skct. v.— op practice IN MORAL EDUCATION. 

The qualities which constitute rdigiouSy social^ and individual 
vMyrdLibf must be obtained by proper example and exercise. 
Apprenticeship is as essential. for acquiring benevolence, disin- 
terestedness, prudence, and patience, as it is for attaining skill in 
anj gymnastic feat or handicraft trade. The law of exercise is 
uniyersal in its application. Moral precepts may be brought to 
Ae aid of practice ; but, to be effective, they must be the gene- 
nJisation of good and virtuous acts which have previously come 
under the notice of a child ; otherwise they have no meaning. A 
]»^ecept of morality is an abstraction ; and it is not by abstractions, 
by definitions, or by general principles, that virtue can be deeply 
inculcated in the hearts of children. Gk>od habits, fostered by 
example, are the foundation of a truly moral education. 

By dint of doing what is right, we at length find it difficult 
to do what is wrong. " Make sobriety a habit," says Lord 
Brougham, in one of his speeches in the House of Lords, " and 
intemperance will be hateful and hard : make prudence a habit, 
and reckless profligacy will be as contrary to the nature of the 
(idld grown an adult, as the most atrocious crimes are to any 
of your lordships. Give a child the habit of sacredly regarding 
the truth— of carefully respecting the property of others— of 
Bcrupulously abstaining from all acts of improvidence which can 
involve him in distress, and he will just as little think of lying, 
ot cheating, or stealing, as of rushing into an element in which 
be cannot breathe." * 

Socrates, according to his own confession, was naturally 
addicted to violence of temper ; — Demosthenes laboured under 
Wttoral impediments of speech and extreme nervousness ; — ^the 
Cbar Peter had an instinctive dread of going on the water : yet, 
by the force of the will and the formation of good habits, the 
iait became the meekest and most virtuous man of his time ; 
W^ second, the prince of orators ; and the third, the best seaman 
dt hla empire. But what must be the power of exercise, when 
>I6 see its influence over maternal love, a sentiment whose 
ttttnral energy seems incapable of increase ] It is an imdeniable 
&et, that a mother's affection for her child is the greater as the 
•et of nursing him, or the feebleness of his constitution demands 
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more care, and offers her more frequent opportunities of ex© 
cising her tender solicitude. 

Practice, however, haa its limits : a blind and excessi^ 
indulgence of Self-love would produce egotism ; oiSympathy,\ 
ness ; of Curiosity y indiscretion ; of Comciencey irresolution ; and | 
WiUy obstinacy. Excess in the moral acquirements would 
equally injurious. Benevolence may instigate to generosity, \ 
the expense of justice ; a father may carry firmness to ty 
and a mother the love of her child to blameable indulgence ; bli 
patriotism may engender aversion for other nations. Whether i 
aim at the cultivation of faculties, or at the acquisition of mo 
qualities, excess and exclusiveness must be carefully avoided. 

sbct. VI.— duties of governments respecting education. 

It is the sacred duty, as it is the noblest privilege, of paren 
to secure for their children, and to disseminate through sociell 
the benefits of moral education. But, among the numeroij 
portion of the population whose life is consumed in inces 
labours, and to whose industry, fatigue, and privations the natio 
is indebted for its wealth and power, ^)arents are often deprivej 
of sufficient leisure to Watch over their oflfepring, or are desUt 
of the moral character indispensable for guiding them in 
path of duty and of virtue ; well informed educators shon 
therefore supply their deficiency. A portion of the revenues i 
the state coidd not be better employed than in moralising 
improving those who contribute so largely to them, 
enlightened government ought to take secular education undcj 
its superintendence, and enforce it upon the people by leg 
tive enactment. 

Some persons object to this interference with parental authcl 
rity and private speculation, as an infringement upon the libertie 
of the people ; but they forget three things — ^first, that the chilJ 
belongs to the state as well as to the family ; secondly, that tiii 
great majority of parents are much in need of direction for \ 
proper training of their children ; thirdly, that the imavoidablJ 
influence for good or evil of the teachers over youth makes il 
imperative on the part of society to examine their qualification 
and superintend the discharge of their office, in order to secu 
the community from the dreadful consequences of ignorance oJ 
immorality on their part. 

It may be inconsistent with liberty to force instruction upoifl 
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the people, as is done in some German states ; because the kind of 
instruction best for individuals being a matter of opinion, it is 
neither just nor proper to impose any in particular, especially as 
that wMdi is usually given in schools is often far from being the 
most available for the practical purposes of active life. It is 
undeniable that a vast amount of useful information, such, at 
leasts as is required by the working classes, can be obtained 
without resorting to books ; and although the state owes secular 
inrtnietion to all, every one has a right to choose that which he 
tliinks most conducive to his interest. But moral education, 
exdusive of religious distinctions, does not differ in kind with the 
social position and the future avocation of children. Morality is 
cme and the same for all, and is imperative upon all : the tran- 
quillity, the prosperity, the very existence of society depend 
iq)on it. We do not see how its being made obligatory, or how 
the right, on the part of the state, to institute, superintend, and 
mgpeet educational establishments, could interfere with the 
fiberty of the people, any more than the obligation to pay taxes, 
i^:«dn from dishonesty, or submit to the intrusion and inquisi- 
tiveness of excise and custom-house officers. The compulsory 
moralisation of the depraved is far more justifiable and more 
consistent with liberty than the compulsory detention of 
mendicants and the impressment of seamen. 

Those who say that the right of interference would give the 
fitate the monopoly of public instruction, might as reasonably 
ecnnplaLn that tribunals have a monopoly of justice ; magistrates, 
of the preservation of the peace ; and licensed apothecaries, a 
monopoly of medicine. They shotdd bear in mind that education 
is a social, not a parental question. 

The competition in the supply of education bears no analogy 
to free competition in the supply of food and articles of dress : 
tbere is a greater demand for the latter two than for the former, 
iMeaose people have a more definite notion of what they want in 
Ishft <me cas^than of what is required in the other ; and they can 
i^preciate the qualities and value of material objects far better 
Ana they can those of moral and intellectual acquirements. 
Sttdi competition, the source of progress in manufacture and 
^onmerce, is, in education, as in medicine, only the essence of 
^mriatanism. It is the business of the state to create the 
dflouoid for education, which the people could not of themselves 
make, and to see that those who speculate on that demand do 
not impose upon parents. 

E 2 
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That legislative interference with national education is con- 
sistent with the respect due to parental authority and to private 
industry, is so manifest that the principle is carried out with 
general satisfaction in the United States, a country in which the 
rights of individuals and the liberty of conscience are more 
largely recognised than anywhere else. Plato and Aristotle, 
Washington and Jefferson, all staunch republicans, are among 
its warmest advocates. 

The most eminent statesmen and philanthropists of Great 
Britain, struck with the fatal consequences they have under their 
eyes, arising from unprotected education, are now anxious to 
follow the general progress of modem nations towards moral 
elevation and intellectual advancement, " The voluntary prin^ 
ciple has failed," said Sir Robert Peel, in supporting Lord 
John Russell's measure in favour of national education* 
" I believe if we could know the real extent of this evil ; if we 
could have presented to us a full account of all the crime that 
has been generated by ignorance ; if we could know what has 
really taken place within the laat fifty years ; if we could know 
how much the evil example of the parent has introduced infeo- 
tion into the character and disposition of the child ; if we could 
know how much of violence and of rapine, how much of crime 
against both life and property has been caused by the neglect 
of education; if we could know how many immortal souls 
have, during that period, been ushered into the presence of 
their Creator and their Judge, ignorant of the great truths 
and principles of Christianity ; I think, if we could know 
all this, we should be disposed to shudder at our own neg- 
lect, and to endeavour without delay to remedy the evils of 
the past." * 

It is an abuse of terms to call the constraint which has for its 
object to secure to the people the blessings of moral and intel- 
lectual worth, an infringement on liberty. The declamalioii 
against the interference of the state in the education^ of youth is 
inconsistent and irrational, since the state has, within our own 
times, interposed its authority in the case of children employed 
in manufactories, and has, in many Chancery cases, claimed and 
asserted the right of removing the child wholly out of the power 
of the parent. Nay, it is absurd to object to legislative control, 
or even to compulsory education, under a pretence of liberty 
in a country in which distinctions of birth and religion creato 

♦ ffou3e of Commons^ sitting of the 22nd 0/ April, 1847. 
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janvileges and exclusions so contrary to Christian fraternity and 
political equality, the essentials of social freedom. 

The legislature of a free and dvilised country is not only 
^otitled, but is bound to adopt the most efficient means of pre- 
venting immorality from entailing degradation and barbarism on 
the nation. A Government which does not give moral education 
to the people has no right to expect from them order and sup- 
port; nor can the law, consistently with justice, punish faults 
which have been committed in the absence of the moral con- 
sdoQsness which it is the object of good education to impart. 
Xq &ct, the nearer to perfection and the more general education 
ig, the less will the laws need to punish. 

The venerable Von TUck, the present Head of the Orphan 
House in Potsdam, acting under the influence of this truth, has 
8^ to the woiid an illustrious example of self-denial and Christian 
eltarity. A nobleman by birth, and for fourteen years a judge in 
one of the courts of Prussia, he had, during his practice in this 
]ygh office, to try so many criminal cases arising solely from the 
eariy neglect of the education of the culprits, that he at last felt 
vductant to pronounce sentence of condemnation upon them ; 
and, impressed with the sublime truth that the teacher who 
sares his fellow-creatures from committing crimes, does more 
good than the magistrate who waits for their perpetration to 
inflict punishment, he resigned his office, with all its honours and 
.emoluments, to become an educator. 

It is especially among that numerous portion of the people, the 
labourers and operatives, that moral principles should be early 
imbibed and virtuous habits fon^ed. Their education should be 
sedulously attended to, with a view to their eternal salvation, 
to their worldly prosperity, to the security of person and pro- 
fttety^ and even to the advantages which the other classes of 
mdety will derive from it ; because nursery-maids and all 
•BTvantfl are recruited from among them, and on their morality, 
$a well as intelligence, often depends the formation of the 
character and habits of children. 

Beading and writing, now so generally and almost exclusively 
ini^t to the poorer class, are of themselves intufficient and 
Jmeffectual. They are, indeed, productive of infinite benefit to 
tt^se who have time to turn them to use ; but these arts are 
l&ogether unprofitable to those who, after the period of school, 
luK?e no leisure to devote to them : because, differently from most 
otiiier studies, the act of learning them is not even subservient to 
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mental discipline ; it does not cultivate the higher fiefcciilties any 
more than manual occupations ; it exercises the understanding 
less even than planing timber, or filing metal to a particular 
shape. It must not, then, be wondered at, if tlie children of the 
poor schools, in which the mechanical parts alone of reading and 
writing are taught, leave those establishments so defici^it in 
intellectuality. 

To the working classes, industrial and moral education would 
prove far more valuable than exclusive attention to reading and 
writing. The ultimate benefits expected from these two acqui- 
sitions cannot, in the present state of society, be calculated upon, 
dependent as they are on the accidental circumstances (rare 
among that portion of the people) of a love of reading and access 
to books. Besides, nearly all their time being taken up in earn- 
ing a livelihood, they generally have little leisure to employ 
these arts to any advantage ; so that, with the present system of 
elementary instruction, although they may acquire at schocd 
these instruments of knowledge, they remain all their live9 
deplorably ignorant of their duties as citizens and as Christians. 

What this interesting portion of the community requires, in 
addition to reading and writing, and fisir more than these arts, of 
which they seldom avail themselves, — ^what they are entitled to, 
as a right, not as a charity , from the state, not from pivate 
benevolence, — \^ to be taught the means of gaining a livelihood, to 
have their minds unfolded and stored with the elements of know- 
ledge, to be enlightened respecting their political rights, their 
duties to God, to society, and to themselves, and, finally, to be 
inspired with an earnest desiye for intellectual and moral 
improvement. The interest of society and their own happiness 
require, above all, that they should be impressed with the con- 
viction that virtue is infinitely superior to knowledge, and tdiat 
'pi€ty, justice^ goodbiess, and wisdom are the greatest blessings 
of education, and the acquirements most worthy of their 
ambition. (2.) 

(2.) See Appendix. 
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CHAPTEE m. 



INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

Sect. I.— DEFINITION. • 

Intellectual education consists in two distinct objects — ^the 
cultivation of the intellectual faculties and the consequent 
acquiring of knowledge, otherwise called Instruction. 

Hence, we see that instruction is only one of the subdivisions 
<rf education. The latter has for its object the perfecting of the 
whole man, considef ed physically, morally, and intellectually ; 
instruction proposes solely to store his mind with information. 
Education is a generic, instruction a specific, term. These 
words, education and instruction, educator and instructor, must 
Mt be confounded one with the other. 

The highest natural energy which the mental powers can 
possess, constitutes genius ; every species of useful knowledge is 
a branch of learning. Genius and the whole circle of learning 
eombined constitute Intellectual Perfection, 



Sect. II.— INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

The intellectual, like the physical and the moral faculties, 
shoold be cultivated by exercises calculated to produce their 
greatest development, and tending to secure intellectual acquire- 
ments. It is on the external world, and through the medium of 
Ids senses, that the child can most profitably exercise his opening 
ktellect. His sensations and curiosity constantly call his intel- 
lectual powers into play, while conscience and will direct their 
iction. On the other hand, physical and moral life require to be 
guided by the light of intellect. Thus are the operations of the 
nliid intimately connected with those of the body and of the soul. 
TSoM different orders of feiculties assist each other through the 
wMe course of education ; but, although the physical and moral 
derelopment of the first and second periods subserves intellectual 
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education, this education is in full activity only from the third. 
It is, therefore, from the tenth or twelfth year only, that exdur 
sively mental studies should be commenced. 

The following table indicates the faculties of the mind, with 
the qualities which it is the object of education to cultivate 
in them : — 



-FACULTIEB TO BE 
DEVELOPED. 


QUALITIES TO BE CULTIVATED. 


Attention . . . 
Perception . . . 
Conception . . 
Memory .... 
Imagination . . 
Judgment . . . 


Force, readiness, continuity, intensity. 
Acuteness, clearness, accuracy, rapidity, variety. 
Justness, „ . „ facility. 
Retentiveness, recoUectiveness, facility, fidelity. 
Vivacity, richness, originality, invention. 
Rectitude, facility, readiness, soundness, vigour. 



These faculties have for their common object the acquisition 
of knowledge, or instruction, constituting intellectual acquire^ 
ments ; each performs a particular office in the complicated 
mental process by which that acquisition is made. The possea* 
sion of the various qualities of which they are susceptible would 
constitute an active and well-regulated mind — the greatest 
advantage which intellectual education can bestow. The 
instructor should then endeavour to secure that possession ta 
the child, by a judicious and varied exercise of all his faculties^ 
consistently with the various qualities to be cultivated. And, 
although it is almost impossible to attain to this high perfection, 
the efforts made towards it will not be lost ; for intellectual 
excellence is usually in proportion to intellectual exertion. With 
a view to facilitate this object, we will examine what are the 
nature and use of these different faculties. 

1. Attention, 

Attention is the power of the miad by which the will directs 
the organs towards objects, in order to receive from them 
sensations, and from sensations, impressions, notions, or ideas* 
It is the most important of the intellectual faculties : through 
its means alone can the others be brought into action ; without 
it the mind is powerless. The surest way, therefore, to succeed 
in cidtivating and improving the other intellectual powers ia to 
acquire a command over attention, and to give it a usefal 
direction. 
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Th6 force and continuity of attention are always in proportion 
to the interest excited by the objects which are submitted to its 
action. On the other hand, the intensity of the interest excited 
by anything is in proportion to the relations which it bears with 
our desires, our wants, and our well-being, as prompted by self- 
love, to the sympathies we feel for it, to the degree of curiosity 
which attracts us towards it, and to the energy of the will with 
which, in fact, it may almost be identified. Attention will then 
be ^vigorated by a suitable cultivation of the moral faculties, 
and especially of the will. 

Attention, influenced as it is by the moral faculties from which 
it receives its impulse, forms another link between the moral 
and the intellectual energies. By reason of this very influence, 
it mighty perhaps, be considered as a moral power ; but as its 
action more particularly bears on the intellectual faculties, and 
contributes to their efficiency, we prefer placing it among them. 
However, it matters little how attention is classed, provided its 
importance in education be well understood. 

Tbja faculty, like all the others, when duly exercised, acts with 
readiness and energy, especially in reference to the objects 
frequently submitted to its action : a person may be very atten- 
ttve to everything connected with lus trade, profession, or 
&voarite pursuit, who cannot, without difficulty, command his 
attention in other matters. Hence the i^eceesity of properly 
directing this power in childhood. 

The habit of general attention is the most favourable state of 
ttie mind for obtaining success in educational exercises, and in all 
the aflfairs of life: it continually directs the mind to what 
passes within the reach of the senses, and enriches the memory 
with all the facts which conversation and reading impart. Many 
persons complain of a want of memory, who are only deficient in 
attention. It is chiefly the inequ^ity of attention which makes 
the difference observable between the intellectual powers of men. 
Attention assumes the name of observation when it acts con- 
jpintly with the sense of sight; of examination, when it is 
•Kscessively directed to the parts of a whole ; and of investigation, 
Mb£ia it vi directed to a series of connected facts. When it is 
withdrawn from the external world, and directed to the ideas 
trwwured up in the mind, it constitutes the three acts of thinking , 
f^Ucting, and meditating, which differ only in their degree of 
mfcensity. Comparison is attention alternately bestowed on two 
or more things considered relatively to each other. These 
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different modes of attention must be early cultivated and 
rendered habitual ; for they have, each, their peculiar sphere of 
usefulness in the acquisition of knowledge, and in the varioiu 
concerns of life. 

Attention takes the name of abstraction, when it is ezdusively 
absorbed in the contemplation of one particular subject) of one 
part of a whole, of a property considered apart from the object 
to which it belongs. Such is the effect of abstraction, that^ 
in concentrating all the faculties on one isolated fact, it mul- 
tiplies their power as regards that fact, and deprives them d 
their action on what passes beyond its limits. The effid^ncy 
of this mode of attention in overcoming the difficulties of 
human pursuits, has given rise to the subdivision of labour in 
mechanical arts and to generalisation and classification in science. 

The power of abstracting the mind from every subject but 
that mmiediately before it, is indispensal^e as a means of 
instruction. The more concentrated is the attention of the 
learner on one branch of knowledge, the more rapidly and the 
more thoroughly will he master it. If reflection and ab6tracti(m 
are directed with intensity and perseverance towards an object^ 
they can effect more than natural genius ; for, although this 
heavenly gift may emit sparks which reveal its existence, it will 
never, without abstraction and mental industry, produce anything 
great or durable. The men who have left after them anything 
worthy of our admiration, have generally been hard mental 
workers, and have directed their energy towards one particular 
object. We must, however, beware of keeping the attention of 
yoimg people abstractedly engaged, for too long a time, on any 
one branch of study, for it is apt to engender indifference to 
every species of knowledge not immediately connected with that 
under consideration. 

Abstraction, when unduly exercised, produces absence of mind, 
and must prove prejudicial to its possessor. It is not rare to see 
men so much engrossed with the objects of their pursuits, and so 
unmindful of everything else, that, in the affairs of life, they 
seem destitute of common sense. It was imder the influence of 
intense abstraction that Archimedes ran naked through the 
streets of Syracuse, on discovering the specific gravity of bodies^ 
while, in a bath, pondering over the problem of Hiero's crown. 
He afterwards fell a victim to his excessive indulgence in 
abstraction. 



] 
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2. Perception. 

Perception is the faculty which, through attention, renders us 
conscious of the impressions produced by external objects on the 
physical senses. It forms with attention a double link of that 
mysterious chain which connects the material world with the 
intellectual. 

Immediate perception, or the act by which the mind acquires 
the knowledge of an object independently of the sign which 
represents it, is called Intuition, 

The perception of external objects becomes the more acute, 
dear, and correct, as attention is more frequently and more 
intensely fixed on everything which comes within its sphere of 
action. If the mind does not attend to the objects of sensation, 
"at the moment when they are presented to the senses, it remains 
imoonscious of any perception, that is, receives no impression, 
and, consequently, preserves no recollection of it. Consciousness 
k, as it were, the act by which the mind registers impressions 
(m the brain, and secures the power of recalling them ; it is not 
a particular faculty, but, as Eeid remarks, the general condition 
<rf reflective intelligence. 

The perceptive facidty acts on the impressions which the 
nerves transmit to the brain, as the digestive power does on the 
food brought by the oesophagus into the stomach. These impres- 
skms, which are called ideas, or ncftions, constitute the elements 
of thought. 

Perception brings into immediate contact the sensitive and the 
iateUectual fsu^ulties of man. Its action is directed to the things 
Ike remembrance of which is to be preserved ; and the know- 
ledge thus acquired is direct, immediate, presentative, and of an 
intuitional character. Sensation being the primary mode of 
mental action, the exercise of the senses and the discipline of the 
perceptive powers form the first stage of intellectual education, 
ee has already been adverted to in treating of the organs 
fif eense. 

This faculty has for its particular office to sow the seeds of 
knowledge and to lay the foundation of language ; it furnishes 
Ae child with materials which give value to words ; and leads 
to the acquisition of oral expression, by taking cognisance of the 
tones, looks, and gestures which accompany it. The notions 
Mqoired by perception are the original premises or primitive 
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ideas from which all others are inferred. Our assent to the 
conclusion being grounded upon the truth of the premises, we 
never could arrive at any knowledge by reasoning, unless 
something were known antecedently to all reasoning. 

3. Conception^ 

Conception, or apprehension, as sometimes called, acts in the 
absence of objects, as perception does in their presence ; it is 
exercised on intuitions and notions, not on things. The reflection 
which is directed to ideas assists conception in the same way as 
the attention which is fixed on objects assists perception. The 
knowledge obtained through the conceptive faculty isindirectj 
mediate, representative, and of a logical character. 

This feculty takes cognisance of the mental world as perception 
does of the material world ; we may conceive what has no exists 
ence, but we can perceive only realities. Hence, descriptions) 
definitions, and demonstrations may impart dear and just 
notions ; but their correctness is commensurate with the cor* 
rectness of those gained by perception. The exercise of concep- 
tion increases the power of the imderstanding, as that of 
perception extends the power of reason. 

As a means of insti-uction perception is preferable to concep- 
tion ; because ideas are necessarily more clear and more correct 
in the presence of the things themselves than in their absence. 
The ^rst is the intuitive method, or instruction by experience ; 
the second is the logical and explanatory method, or instructioa 
through definition, demonstration, and oral or written testimony. 
The one is instrumental in acquiring the mother tongue, the 
other in acquiring a foreign language. This accounts for the 
difficulty which the study of a foreign idiom often ^presents, 
compared with the acquisition of the vernacular. 

The fallibility of the senses and the narrow circle of individual 
experience do not permit man to obtain, through his own 
perceptive action, all the information which he requires ; he 
needs the help of his fellow-creatures, not only in his physical 
relations, but in the development of the moral principles and the 
enlightenment of the mind. Individuals, families, nations are 
alike insufficient of themselves : their ideas become partial, their 
principles one-sided, their own feelings incomplete, apart from 
the rest of mankind. It is therefore desirable to cultivate tho 
£ix;ulty which brings us into commimion with other men, and 
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enables us, by the instnimentality of languages, to appeal to their 
testimony, and to appropriate traditional knowledge, whether 
conveyed by the living voice or the written page. When habits 
of clear and accurate conceptions are formed, the principle of 
traditional authority will powerfully aid individual reason in the 
discovery of truth and the progress of civilisation. 



4, Memory, 

The first three faculties, attention, perception, and conception, 
are, properly speaking, only the instruments of the other three, 
memory, imagination, and judgment. Memory treasures up the 
ideas conununicated to the mind through their means ; it gains 
all its energy from their development ; and in its turn, becomes 
indispensable to imagination and judgment, as furnishing to 
them the materials on which they operate. And, indeed, we see 
that, in the progressive march of nature, memory precedes these 
two faculties, and predominates in childhood. 

Memory may be subdivided into two powers — retention and 
recollection. The first retains impressions, the second recalls 
them when they are required for the purpose of communication 
or mental investigation. In studying a language, retention is 
exercised by due attention to the written and spoken expression, 
as it is impressed on the mind through reading and hearing ; 
recollection is brought into action by giving expression, whether 
in speaking or writing, to the ideas treasured up in the mind. 
Memory will be efficient in proportion as it retains easily and 
indelibly, and as it recalls readily and faithfully what has been 
acquired. 

The facility and power of retention, as well as the readiness 
*nd fidelity of recollection, are naturally very great in some 
individuals ; but, however weak these qualities are in others, 
•Qiey may always, to a certain extent, be improved by exercise, 
IPhe strength of memory is commensurate with the degree of 
Intention bestowed on the object of study, and its aptitude is 
eonsistent with the habitual mode of action by which it is 
cultivated. 

Attention succeeds in increasing the powers of memory by the 
Kvdiness with which it is exercised, by the repetition of its action, 
Qt the continuity with which it is kept up. The liveliness of 
stiention, arising firom novelty and surprise, is the most effective 
witii children, as it suits the buoyancy of their spirits ; repetition, 
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by affording intervals of relaxation and rendering impresaionB 
habitual, is powerful at every age ; the third mode, continuity ctf 
attention, suits maturity best : the languor and weariness 
attendant on continuous attention in childhood sufficiently 
prove that it is not appropriate to that age ; and yet, by « 
strange inconsistency, it is almost the only mode of exercisiiig 
attention in schools. ' 

The power of memory, which consists in readily recalling the 
ideas which it has acquired, results, in great measure, from their 
being so associated in the mind that they suggest one another. 
This association of ideas is the most singular property of the 
recollective power : it connects mentally two facts, or a series of 
facts, in such a manner that the thought of one spontaneously 
suggests all those with which it is associated. I^ in a company, 
an apprehension of the imusual severity of the approaching 
season is expressed, an agriculturist will immediately think of the 
effect it may have on vegetation ; a physician on that which it may 
have on health; a philosopher will reason about atmospheric 
phenomena ; a young man wil^ think of the winter sports, and a 
lady, of fur and velvet : thus the same idea may give rise to 
numberless chains of thought entirely different. It ought to be 
the object of a good intellectual education to direct and multiply 
these chains of ideas. 

Association, or the law of iraggestion, is of two kinds, accidental 
and necessary : accidental association is produced by contiguity 
of time or place, and by accidental resemblance or contrast; 
necessary association is that which exists between the cause and 
the effect, the premiss and the consequence, or which is founded 
on necessary resemblance. Although the memory which rests 
on the former kind of association is of an inferior character to 
that which rests on the latter, it is nevertheless of great 
importance to the child in whom it predominates. It is through 
the accidental association of the words he hears with the looks 
and gestures he sees, that, at his entrance upon social life, he is 
enabled to attach a meaning to conventional language. 

As recollection of ideas depends, in a great measure, on the 
power of associating them, those associations should be carefully 
selected which bring ideas in closer contact. Necessary associa- 
tions are, in this respect, preferable to accidental : they are not 
only more immediate, but are more firmly impressed on the 
mind, demanding, as they do, the co-operation of reflection and 
judgment ; they may be recalled at will by a train of reasoning ; 
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whereas accidental associations are not under the control of 
judgment, and can be retained only by repetition, or the force of 
the .impression which produced them. The first kind is required 
for scientific investigations, and the second for descriptive and 
narrative purposes ; the one is the usual resource of the philo* 
aopher, and the other of the poet, the novelist, and, especially, 
the gossip. Of the latter species of association Shakspeare gives 
a striking illustration, which has been often quoted : — 

''What is," asks Falstafl^ " the gross sum that I owe thee ?" — 
" Marry," says the hostess, "if thou wert an honest man, thyself 
and the money too. Thou didst swear to me, upon a parcel-gilt 
goblet, sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at the round table, by a 
aearcoal fire, upon "Wednesday in Whitsun-week, when the 
JVince broke thy head for liking his father to a singing-man oi 
Windsor : thou didst swear to me then, as I was washing thy 
voond, to marry me and make me mylady thy wife. Can'st 
ihon deny it ? Did not goodwife Keech, the butcher's wife, come 
in then, and call me gossip Quickly? Coming in to borrow a 
mess of vinegar, telling she had a good dish of prawns : whereby 
thou didst desire to eat some ; whereby I told thee they were ill 
fi» a green wound ? And didst thou not^ when she was gone 
down stairs, desire me to be no more so familiarity with such 
poor people ; saying that ere long they should call me madam ? 
And didst thou not kiss me, and bid me fetch the thirty shillings ? 
I put thee now to thy book oath ; deny it if thou can'st." * 

The association of ideas will receive valuable aid fi'om the 
co&trol gained over the will. This control or self-possession, by 
giving us command over the succession of thoughts, enables us 
to direct them to any point with steady attention, and to keep 
tbem, in argumentative discourses, fixed on the subject of consi- 
deration. The due culture of the will, respecting the association 
oCideas, should, therefore, in the educational course, be an object 
of primary and essential importance. All the advantages of a 
trnly liberal education may be considered as incidental circum- 
iteiioes which, by evolving the varied powers of association, raise 
f» its highest standard the intellectual character of man. Our 
n^pzoTement in science or in virtue, our success or happiness in 
fi& greatly depend on our habitual trains of thought. It ought 
lO be the object of early discipline to form such habits as may 
\ these ends. 

• King Henry IV^ 2nd Part, 
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6. Imagination, 

Lnagination selects ideas, or trains of ideas, from the mass of 
those which have been collected by memory, in order to form 
new combinations, which may delight the mind and extend tie 
intellectual sphere of man. Memory recoi^ds the past, imagina- 
tion embraces the past, present, and future ; the former borrows, 
the latter creates ; the character of the one is servility, its merit, 
fidelity; the character of the other is freedom, and its merit 
originality. 

This faculty draws inexhaustible enjoyment irom the activity 
of all the others and, in particular, of the powers of imitation and 
association, which are to man the primary sources of pleasure in 
the imaginative creations of genius. The charm, especially, 
which is attached to the fine arts, the oflfepring of imagination, 
arises from the imitation of nature and the association of ideas, 
which constitute their essence. To imagination, also, archaeolo- 
gists, antiquarians, botanists, entomologists, and all votaries of 
any art or science, owe the exquisite enjoyments which they find 
in their respective pursuits, and which are beyond the conception 
of other persons. 

The imaginative faculty of yoimg people will be enriched and 
cultivated by the contemplation of the beauties of nature and the 
wonders of art, by the recital of noble and generous actions, the 
biography of celebrated characters, the history of nations, the 
narrative of voyages and travels, the reading of the standard 
poets and historical romances, and by a due exercise of their 
powers of invention and composition. But in order to give to 
imagination a moral influence, it must be kept within the limits 
prescribed by reason and be directed to worthy objects ; it must 
not be permitted to feed on those novels, so fascinating to young 
minds, which delineate fashionable vices and the indulgence of 
evil passions, rendered often the more dangerous by the glowing 
colours of their style. If it be allowed to wander among the 
fictitious images of riches, ambition, frivolity, or luxury, the 
judgment will be enfeebled, tiie attention withdrawn from the 
realities of Kfe, and the mental powers forced into a false road 
which will lead to endless disappointment and moral suffering : 
an over-excited imagination often produces fanaticism and 
insanity. The pernicious influence of misdirected imagination 
will be greatly coimterbalanced by the unfolding of the intellect 
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and the acquisition of knowledge. The judgment of the young 
should, therefore, be exercised in discovering truths, studying the 
nature of things, investigating causes and effects, and applying 
the lessons of experience to gaining an acquaintance with the 
human heart and with the real state of society. 

When the mind is early familiarised with things remarkable 
for grace, beauty, and symmetry, their images remain vividly 
impressed on the memory ; and by thus affording to the imagi- 
nation suitable objects of exercise and ready models of comparison, 
refinement of taste and a love of order are imperceptibly formed, 
which are sometimes mistaken for natural gifts. 

Imagination can, by a proper direction, contribute to the cul- 
ture of all amiable and virtuous qualities: it stimulates the 
action of sympathy, even in the absence of the object capable of 
exciting it ; its magic power puts us in the place of others — to 
know their wants, enter into their feelings, and share in their 
joys or their sorrows. It makes us derive pleasure from the 
indulgence of the affections. Deprived of imagination, we should 
practise benevolence and charity as mere instincts, with coldness 
4md indifference. 

6. Judgment. 

Judgment embraces the relation between things, or the qualities 
by which they are distinguished ; we judge when we perceive 
resemblances and differences between objects and between their 
qualities. Judgment is the last faculty which manifests itself, 
.because its action depends on the exercise of the others : it 
may be cultivated the more easily, and will become the more 
9cmnd and clear as attention observes more facts, as percep- 
iion and conception convey more ideas to the mind, as memory 
\a& retained and imagination combined more materials of 
^ught. 

A Beries of judgments forming a chain of successive and imme- 
in^ consequences, constitutes reasoning; this name is, therefore, 
^jimsEL to the power of drawing such inferences as necessarily flow 
Jseia given principles. Eeasoning is either inductive or deductive, 
]^ induction we rise from the knowledge of a number of indi- 
iliilial foots to a general truth, from the example to the rule ; or, 
ii otther words, we infer, respecting a whole class, what has been 
Mpertained respecting one or more individuals of that class, 
3fy deduction we imrol particular facts from a general truth ; we 
Ifbow that a certain fact is the application of a certain law. 

TOL. I. F 
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Induction is anterior to deduction, as we must reason from the 
focts collected by perception up to principles before we reason 
from principles. These two modes of reasoning may be said to 
go band in hand, the one verifying tbe conclusions deduced by 
the other. The science of mechanics presents a remarkable 
instance of their combined action. Tbey have given rise to two 
opposite methods of instruction — ancdt/sis and syrUhem, The 
synthetical or deductive metbod of reasoning is principally cotl- 
^ed to the exact sciences; but the analytical or inductive 
method bas a more extensive application ; it forms tbe basis of 
reasoning in the common affairs of life and the acquisition of 
experience y it guides us in the study of languages and in all 
experimental and speculative investigations. Physical science is 
based upon inductions drawn from observation of tbe world 
without, and metaphysical science upon inductions similariy 
drawn from reflection upon tbe world within. 

Analogy, the source of induction, is the act of judgment by 
whicb we discover the conformity wbich exists between tbings. 
It is analogy which represents natural effects by onomatopoeia, 
deduces metaphysical terms from the names of sensible objects, 
multiplies the expression of thought by the inflections and 
arrangement of words, adorns discourse by imaginative concep- 
tions ; or, in the imitation of nature, modifies her formB and 
colours; in a word, it is the exbaustless source from which 
springs everything that is beautiful in language or the art& 
Analogy is especially the ligbt of language — it presides over its 
formation; facilitates its intelligibility, use, and acquisitaoaL 
When custom is doubtful, analogy decides. 

Tracing analogies is the first exercise of the judgment, and the 
kind ofreasoning best understood and most practised by children. 
The frequent opportimities whicb they bave of applying this 
mode of reasoning in acquiring their own language, make it bq 
instantaneous an act of tbe mind, that, for tbe most part, it 
remains unnoticed. It is by tbe errors into wbich the irrego* 
larities of language often lead tiiem, that the correctness of tk^ 
judgment, in tbis respect, may be observed : they hear houses^ 
liked, greater, fattest, and will imitate these forms in oth^ 
words, — saying, by analogy, mouses, striked, gooder, haddesL This 
mental operation is very valuable in instruction, and especially 
in the acquiring of language ; in fact, without analogy, it would 
be utterly impossible to suit the forms of expression to tbe ever- 
varying circumstances of social and intellectual life. By analogy 
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we pass from the known to l^e unknown, and thus extend the 
sf^ere of our knowledge. Socrates founded his method of 
teaching chiefly on analogy. 

Gr^ieralisation is another act of the judgment^ which forms 
an ess^atial element of induction. By its means we classify 
indi^dual truths under general propositions, and are, thereby, 
aided in retaining them and fixing their mutual relations; 
By abstraction we consider one property common to many 
objects; by generalisation we bring together the various 
objects which possess that property. Generalisation is therefore 
dependent on abstraction : there may be abstraction without 
generalisation ; but there cannot be generalisation without 
abstraction. The powers of abstraction and generalisation 
i^Krald be carefully cultivated, as they aid in the analysis of 
bought and contribute to the correctness of the judgment. They 
inreside over classifications, which form the basis of all sciences, 
especially of the inductive, and considerably assist the memory 
IB all the departments of knowledge. These powers act a 
prcmiinent part in the acquisition of language ; for the clear 
comprehension of generic and specific terms, which constitute 
tile great bulk of its nomenclature, entirely depends on the 
dassificafion of things into genera, species, and individuals. 

Aa the deficiency or absence of one physical fe*culty leads 
to a greater exercise and consequent development of the others, 
to the weakness of one of the mental powers leads to an 
increase of energy in the others. Hence, persons deficient in 
memory, usually endeavouring to supply that deficiency by the 
• exearcise of reasoning, often surpass in abstractive powers and 
intellectual acquirements those who, being endowed with greater 
iMility of memory, employed, in their youth, this faculty to the 
ftfejndice of the others. 

Exercise renders the reasoning process so rapid, that we draw 
MEMlosions, as it were, intuitively, without feeling conscious of 
ifo chain of ideas by which the mind has arrived at them. When 
tt» power of judging and reasoning rightly arises really firom 
iMMtion, and is applied to the comn^on affairs of life, it takes the 
Mane oi gw>d sensCf an expression which, although bearing some 
iftnlty to understanding and reason, must not be. confounded 
I them. These latter terms are of higher import : they both 
r the combined action of the mental powers ; but understand- 
iti0 Is more particularly the capacity of logical reasoning, whereas 
fc 18 essentially the power of intuition. Logical acuteness, . 

F 2 
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or a capacity for reasoning out principles, is the characteristic of 
a good understanding ; a vivid natural aptitude for the discovery 
of truth independently of patient ratiocination is the charactistic 
of reason. However, the fallibility of individual understanding 
and reason renders an appeal to either insufficient as a test of 
truth : hence, tradition and the testimony of mankind are usually 
regarded as principles of appeal superior in authority. Trust in 
human tradition and testimony is so imiversal, that private 
judgment may, for the greater part, be tried and tested by the 
tone, the convictions, the general consciousness of the age in 
which we live : individual reason is, after all, but a portion of 
universal reason. 

Sound judgment assists moral education by enabling man 
easily to distinguish good from evil. It prompts him to regulate 
his conduct according to the various situations in which he may 
be placed. It produces tranquillity of soul ; for it guards against 
violent emotions, by the mental habit of bestowing in all things 
the attention which they deserve, of considering them in their 
true light, and estimating them by their just value. Without 
rectitude of judgment, man is a slave to prejudice and passion ; 
his memory only exposes his folly ; his imagination and sympa- 
thies continually lead him astray ; his habit of observation mul- 
tiplies his errors ; his spirit of invention and discovery causes his 
ruin ; his reasoning, although it may be logical, by starting from 
wrong premises, brings him to false conclusions. Even moral 
qualities often become dangerous "when unaccompanied by sound 
judgment : courage degenerates into rashness, indulgence into 
weakness, frankness into indiscretion, economy into avarice, and 
religion into superstition or fanaticism. 

The intellectual faculties exist originally in all men ; but they, 
not less than the physical and moral, vary in every individual in 
quality and degree of activity, each giving rise to a variety in 
consciousness, aptitude, and capacity. Some persons are endowed 
with greater powers of perception, and others of conception. In 
some, memory predominates ^ in others, imagination ; and in 
others, judgment ; in many, sensation prevails over reason. One 
individual receives clearer ideas from sensations of sight, another 
from those of hearing, and so forth, as the eye, the ear, or the 
other organs are naturally more active or correct. Some memo- 
ries retain facts better ; others, places ; others, words ; others, 
tunes, &c., according to the peculiar energy of the perceptive 
powers which take cognisance of these different classes of objects. 
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Imagination is in one person more inventive, in another more 
imitative ; some' are prone to deductive, others to inductive 
reasoning. These differences among men are again indefinitely 
multiplied by the reciprocal influence which the diflferent orders 
of fiaculties have over each other : the predominance of certain 
moral faculties modifies the course of ideas, as the predominance 
of certain intellectual faculties modifies the affections and inclina- 
tions. Hence, the diversity of taste, or genius, as it is called, which 
is early manifested for different ptirsuits. The infinite variety of 
nature, in physical complexion and outward form, is but the 
symbol of that which marks the spirit within. 

This remarkable diversity of dispositions and abilities, which 
is again wonderfully increased by the different exercises to which 
the faculties are subjected in the varied circumstances of life, and 
in the different processes of education, is one of the greatest boons 
which an all-wise and all-bountiful Providence has conferred on 
social man. With our limited powers, and the immensity of 
nature before us, moved as we are by different impulses, we 
attend to different objects, and thus benefit the whole race of 
mankind by bringing to the mass each individual acquisition* 
How dull and monotonous would existence be, and how limited 
and glow the progress of civilisation, if all had the same inclina^ 
ticms, the same pursuits, the same opinions, the same acquire- 
ments, and ihe same mode of life. (3.) 



Sect. III.— intellectual ACQUIREMENTS OR INSTRUCTION. 

The second part of intellectual education — ^the acquisition of 
knowledge — embraces all nature. There exists nothing, from 
the imperceptible atom to the most sublime object in creation— 
fixttn the simplest phenomena of our existence to the impene- 
trable mysteries in which the Divinity is veiled — that man does 
not desire to know, or does not make an object of serious study. 

Such are the wise provisions of the Maker of all things, that 
IWfc only axe the external world and its relations to our constitu- 
laon so arranged as to hold forth to us every inducement to cul- 
tivate our faculties, but the very acquiring of knowledge is the 
llioet efficient means by which those faculties can be cultivated 
md improved. Instruction is the natural nourishment of the 
Hind, and is as necessary for its growth as food is for that of 
the body. 

(8.) See Appendix. 
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Intelleetual acquirementa have been for a long time the sde 
object of education ; but of late the cultivation of the flEu^ulties has^ 
on account of its greater importance in childhood, been exclusively 
recommended by some educationists. The right course lies, we 
think, between these extremes ; the two departments of intel- 
lectual training should always be combined. 

The acquisition of knowledge and the development of the 
mental faculties lend to each other reciprocal assistance ; for, if 
the mental activity which is employed in the study of any 
branch of instruction invigorates the fswulties, a high intellectual 
development must, on the other hand, considerably fucilitate the 
acquisition of knowledge. It is by devoting an equal attention 
to these two points that the end of intellectual education wHl be 
gained, that we shall secure to our children inexhaustible sources 
of enjoyment, means of success in their respective professions, the 
power of being useful to others, and an honourable place in 
society. 

" Knowledge is power,*' says Bacon ; it may be added, know- 
ledge is happiness ; for it is only another name for truth, the 
discovery of which is the object of every study. What pleasures 
ean equal those which flow from this heavenly source ? The pur- 
suit of science and literature presents an extensive field of enjoy- 
ment in a life of leisure, and of reUxation in a life of business ; 
it cheers the gloom of solitude and the dreariness of sleepless 
nights; it braves. the severest trials of fortune, and alleviates 
the heaviest affliction. The habit of intellectual industry and 
patient perseverance which it creates, tends to bring the bodily 
^petites under the subjection of mental power, and supplies 
healthy stamina to the growing mind. Every new step made in 
the pursuit of knowledge ennobles the mind, and brings it nearer 
to its divine archetype. 

" Igooranee is the cqtm of God ; 
Knowledge, the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven." • 

The possession of knowledge divests us of the prejudices which 
necessarily result from the ignorance incident to our nature ; it 
elevates us above human weaknesses and vulgar propensities ; it 
attaches us to our fellow-creatures by the facility which it 
affords of serving them ; it subserves morality by calming the 
effervescence of the passions, and creating habits of serious con- 

• Sftakapeare, King Henry VI^ 2nd I^rt, Act 4. 
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templation ; finally, it famishes new motives for pious adoration 
by enabling us to perceive the power and wisdom of the Creator 
in His works, and to appreciate His infinite goodness in His 
revealed Word. ^ 

Illuming, confined for a long time to Greece and Borne, where 
it was often more fertile in vain reasonings and in visionary 
systems than in useful results, afterwards remained for ages 
buried in total darkness. It may be said to have but lately 
emerged itom oblivion to shine with new splendour over the 
modem world. At the present time science is pregnant with 
practical benefits ; it dajlj gives birth to inventions and dis- 
coveries which add to the comforts of life and to the progress of 
society: intellectual capital contributes as much as material 
eapitid to the wealth of nations. Navigation, commerce, printing, 
ihe application of steam to manufactures and modes of con- 
veyance, and the electric telegraph, by promoting social inter- 
eonrse and the exchange of thought, advance still further the 
cause of civilisation. 

The difiFiision of knowledge among all classes would be the best 
security for maintaining the public liberties, as it is the surest 
way of advancing national prosperity. A well-informed people, 
who know and value the rights which God and their country 
have given them, can never be enslaved. The more enlightened 
We are, the more free and the more worthy of liberty. This 
heavenly gift is only a name, if those on whom it is bestowed are, 
from want of due instruction, unconscious of the rights it confers. 
Intelligence is the pre-requisite of freedom ; and unless a liberal 
system of national education extend to the enfranchised millions 
an ability to exercise with judgment their political rights, the 
pe<^le must still, we fear, remain, as they have long been, the 
i]is<3Timents, the dupes, the victims of presumptuous or unprin- 
dpled ambition. 

In this respect some of the monarchies of Germany have done 
iBore for true liberty than England with all her boasted political 
testations : they have raised the character of the people by a 
Kbend education ; whereas in England the moral and intellectual 
^&|«ovement of the poorer class is abandoned to charity and to 
fioselytism. The unreasonable assumption, too, of birth and 
wsalth on the part of the aristocratic proprietors of the British 
nOy and the prostrate condition to which ignorance and poverty, 
iSko parents of subjection and servility, have reduced a large 
portion of the population, especially in Ireland, form a contrast 
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destructive of Christian fraternity and genuine liberty. In an 
enlightened and free community, there should exist no recognised 
superiority but that of virtue, knowledge, abilities, and industry ; 
no privileges but those to which national services are entitled. 
The freedom of a people, as well as their preponderance in the 
scale of nations, will, henceforward, depend on their moral and 
intellectual character more than on their warlike dispositions or 
the political skill of their rulers. 



Sect. IV.— CLASSIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In order to facilitate the acquisition of knowledge, it should be 
classified according to the faculties on which its different branches 
more particularly depend. 

The branches of information which chiefly call for the exercise 
of memory consist in the simple record of the things and facts 
which the first two faculties, attention and perception, bring under 
the cognisance of the mind. The study of 'them is only an act 
of the memory which collects known truths ; hence they may be 
classed under the name o{ Histories, 

Those which depend on reasoning are acquired by starting 
from known things and facts with a view to arrive, by a series 
of inductive or deductive arguments, at such as are unknown ; 
the object of any train of reasoning is the elucidation of known 
truths, or the discovery of those which are imknown. When the 
truths which we investigate are universal, immutable, and linked 
in a chain of ratiocination, they constitute what is called a Science, 
It is the purport of science to lay down general principles. 

The application of the truths retained by memory, or discovered 
by reasoning, to the practical usages of life, whether for gratifi- 
cation or well-being, constitutes a third series of information, 
which takes the name of Art. An art is therefore the practical 
realisation of thought — the application of general principles to 
particular facts. This name is also given to a collection of fixed 
and general rules, which serve to guide us in that application. 

This third class of acquirements demands the action of the 
physical organs for their execution, whilst the principles on 
which they rest are within the sphere of the intellectual powers* 
The knowledge of these principles is of great assistance to carry 
the arts to their highest degree of perfection. He who practises 
an art without the knowledge of the principles on which it ia 
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founded will never be anything but a simple mechanic ; he 
cannot pass the narrow limits of routine, or surmount difl&culties 
as they present themselves. 

The arts which imagination creates by imitation and analogy 
contribute to the luxury and enjoyment of intellectual life ; they 
exalt tJie mind by extending its sphere of action above common 
natui«. Such is the object of the^w€ arts. 

The arts are said to be liberal when the action of the moral 
and mental faculties predominates in their execution, and 
mechanical when they chiefly depend oti the physical faculties, or 
when the habit of execution in them dispenses with the action of 
the reasoning power. 

Memory, reasoning, and imagination are then respectively 
exercised on three diflferent classes of knowledge, histories, sciences, 
and the arts ; for, although all the mental powers take a share in 
the study of every branch of knowledge, yet each of these three 
fiMmlties predominates in the class which we have assigned to it. 

History, science, and art may be classified each into three 
dq[>artments, according as they relate to nature, to man, or to 
ianfftta^e. These three departments embrace all the information 
which may become an object of human consideration. The three 
following Tables indicate the general branches of knowledge, 
dassified in reference to the respective faculties principally 
engaged in acquiring them : — 
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INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION.— IMAGINATION. 





FINE ARTS. 




Imitation of Nature. 


Imitation of Man.* 


Imitation of Language. 


Drawing. 


Vocal music. 


Reading. 


Lithography. 


Instrumental music. 


Declamation. 


Painting. 


Dancing. 


Dramatic performance. 


Engraving. 


Pantomime. 


Conversation. 


ModeUing. 




Improvisation. 


Carving. 




Poetry. 


Sculpture. 






Architecture. 







The order to be followed in the acquisition of learning, as indi- 
cated by the three foregoing Tables, is conformable to the order 
established by nature in the successive manifestation of the intel- 
lectual powers. And, although the various departments of 
knowledge admit of being classified under different heads, they 
are all connected by innumerable and imperceptible links which 
render them an assistance to each other. Thus, historical 
information, which depends on memory, leads directly to scientific 
and to artistical information, which depend on judgment and 
imagination. 

The history of nature leads to the natural sciences and to the 
imitation of nature ; the history of man leads to the science of 
society or of government ; the history of language to the science 
of ideas and of the mind, as well as to the fine arts, which have 
for their object the expression of thought and feeling, t 

The sciences, in their turn, assist in eugraving on ithe memory 
the information acquired by that faculty, and serve as a founda- 
tion for the various professions of social life ; for we must not 
forget that the principles of all the arts spring from the truths 

* We have been induced to class music and dancing under this head, because the 
modulations of the one and the movements of the other bear a close affinity to the 
passions and emotions of the soul. If people enter so quickly into the impressiont 
conveyed by them, it is because these impressions are in harmony with their own 
feelings and' mode of existence. 

t The word history means here the record of the facts of language, its words and 
phraseology, as found in the works which constitute thfe various branches of its 
literature. This application of the word historjf is analogous to the sense which it 
bears in the other two cases. , 
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ascertained by the testimony of the senses or by the power of 
reasoning. 

The natural sciences lead to the learned, military, industrial, 
«id practico-speculative professions. The sciences of society and 
government lead to administrative professions, the science of 
language and of ideas to literary professions, the science of God 
and the soul to the ecclesiastical profession. Mental and moral 
sciences combined lead to the educational profession. 

The arts derive powerful means of improvement from the 
sciences ; and, vice versd, the principles of science are rendered 
more clear and interesting by their application to the arts. This 
reciprocity of influence shows the propriety of introducing in 
education the practice of such arts as may bear some relation to 
the intellectual studies and the future destination of young 
persons. 

Sect. V.— OF THE FITTEST INSTRUCTION FOR YOUTH. 

The various branches of knowledge have latterly been so mul- 
tiplied that it is impossible for a single individual to embrace 
ihem all; and some sciences have been carried so far that it 
Almost requires the exclusive exertion of a long life to reach their 
utmost extent :— 

" One science only can ©ne genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit." * 

However, if the immense variety of arts and sciences does not 
permit short-lived beings, such as we are, to possess them all, 
Hktar admirable connection, by aiding the memory, furnishes us 
with an easy means of acquiring an extensive portion of them. 
We should principally aim at those which suit our particular 
ilation or profession in society, and at those also which are calcu- 
lited efficiently to improve our faculties. This is the most certain 
way of being happy ourselves and useful to others. The first of 
Hkeae two objects is based on the second ; for we can be truly 
tmppy only in so fitr as we have it in our power to serve others. 
*^ The predominance of philanthropic and generous ideas," said 
Hipoleon, " ought to be the character of the age,'* f 

The period of education being, for the great majority of young 
feraoDs, restricted within narrow limits, it becomes the more 
liclkpensable, in a rational system of public instruction, to 

♦ A. Pope. An Essay on Criticism. 
t JRejponse d une Diputation du Corps Ligislatif. 12 Pluv. an. 18. 
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confine the objects of study to sucli branches of knowledge as best 
discipline the intellect and are of practical utility through life. The 
information most required by individuals varies indefinitely with 
their diversified pursuits in social life ; but that which offers tlye 
best prospect of being useful in all situations, and which should 
have the precedence over the others is, we think, an acquaLntanoe 
with the laws of nature. True knowledge is, in fact, nothing 
but the interpretation of nature. In natute may be found all the 
elements of our ideas, all the principles of our sciences, all Ihe 
models of our arts, and endless sources of moral and religious 
sentiments. 

The physical sciences, which have for their object the investi- 
gation of the natural laws, are suitable to the different periods 
of youth, and are useful to all classes of people ; they exercise 
the perceptive powers, enrich the memory with facts and words, 
excite and gratify imagination to the highest degree, prompt to 
investigation, and inspire a taste for learning. Although they 
are not, perhaps, the best calculated for making profound 
reasoners, they are far from materialising instruction, as affirmed 
by some persons ; they cultivate effectively the moral and th« 
intellectual faculties ; no literary composition engages the moral 
feelings and religious sense more vividly than the grandeur and 
perfection of the material world ; none exercises the judgment 
more usefully than the application of analysis and induction to 
the phenomena of nature. 

Secular Instruction ought chiefly to ccmsist in initiatiB^ a\ 
child into the natural laws, showing him their relation to hia 
being, and teaching him to obey them and avail himself of them 
in order to secure his happiness and usefulness. George Combe^ 
in his work, " The Constitution of Man," has forcibly demott- / 
strated and illustrated the relations in which we stand to external 
nature. He has shown that, while the natural laws act ind^ 
pendently of each other, there is in their combined action a 
pervading principle to reward virtue and punish vice, and th&t 
the world is, throughout its constitution, framed in perfect 
adaptation to the faculties of man as a moral, pious, and intel- 
ligent being. The study of nature, presenting endless illustra-. 
tions of the sacred volume, renders instruction the hand-maid of 
religion. 

The lower animals, under the influence of instinct, blindly 
follow the course which unerring Wisdom has marked out for 
them ; man alone has the discretionary power of conforming to 
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Ae laws of nature or transgressing them, according as he is, or is 
not acquainted with them : in resisting them, he abuses his intelli- 
gence and liberty, and these valuable gifts become fatal to him ; in 
obeying them, he, on the contrary, is enabled to avoid almost all 
the ills of life. Acknowledge of nature is, therefore, indispensable, 
in order to enable him to act consistently with his destination. 

The intimate relations which exist between external nature 
and the human constitution render the latter an indispensable 
subject of study in connection with the former. Man should 
know his own organisation, physical, moral, and intellectual, to 
be able to understand what are his duties to God, to society, and 
to himself, because he is framed in perfect adaptation to these 
duties. This comprehensive study of man, which, under the name 
of philosophy, embraces his relations with the universe, and all 
investigations respecting primary and final causes, would make 
us better acquainted with the Author of nature, with His laws, 
His commands, and all the great moral and intellectual truths. 
SSiould it not lead to this knowledge, it would be unworthy of our 
meditation, and ought not to enter into the circle of academic 
•todies. Beligion and philosophy should concur to the same end. 

If we now consider knowledge as an instrument for unfolding 
&e powers of the mind, it must be admitted that, although no 
particular department of study possesses the privilege of exer- 
dfling them all, some are more than others conducive to this 
object. In this respect, classical, philological, and philosophical 
afeiidies seem to claim preference as the fittest for eflfecting an 
iimnnonious development of the intellectual energies most 
'vofidred in active life. 

Ka^iematics, far from being, as commonly believed, the best 
Isgieal discipline, would, if studied exclusively, rather tend to 
Asqaalify the mind for general reasoning. They confine the 
iladeiit to a narrower circle of mental exercises than languages 
tad philosophy : they habituate him to a routine of demonstra- 
tito wliich presents little variety ; they awaken his judgment to 
IMnlfttion of quantity, neglecting quality and all other important 
They do not call forth the intellectual powers most 
L under all circumstances, such as observation, comparison, 
pn^ndisation, classification, induction, analogy, which may all , 
la brought into activity and invigorated by the study of lan- 
fnges and philosophy. 

& every step in mathematical demonstrations, there is a con- 
; perspicuity, a straight and limited path marked out, from 
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which it is ahnost impossible to wander. But, in attending to 
philosophical, ethical, or literary investigations, the learner has 
to feel his way, reflect, compare, judge, apply his own experience, 
weigh probabilities, disentangle net-works of inconsistencies, and 
lay bare sophistical plausibilities. In this necessity for a divei^ 
sified and complicated action of the reasoning powers consiste 
the chief value of literary and philosophical studies. 

The precision of mathematical expression affords no example 
of those fallacies which so frequently arise from, the ambiguitiea 
of ordinary language ; nor does mathematical demonstration 
allow room for sophistry of thought, or for the consideration of 
improbabilities ; because its matter always enforces the correct- 
ness of its form and the certainty of its conclusions ; the exact 
sciences do not consequently provide means of detecting and 
avoiding logical errors. Hence it is that mathematicians are 
not unfrequently led to one or other of two opposite extremes — 
credvZity or scepticism, 

" The cultivation afforded by the mathematics," says Goethe^ 
"is, to the highest degree, a one-sided and contracted question." * 
Nay, Yoltaire does not hesitate somewhere to afl5.rm, " Greometacy 
leaves the mind where it finds it." f Fraiildin also has cleariy 
and explicitly expressed his particular aversion for mathe- 
maticians, as he found them in the intercourse of society " insup^ 
portable from their trifling and captious spirit." "All that goes," 
observes Bishop Huet, " to the formation of those brilliant mincb 
to whom has been conceded, by privilege, the title of beazt^-esprit^ 
— I mean copiousness, variety, freedom, readiness, vivacity, — lE 
this is directly opposed to mathematical operations, which are 
simple, slow, dry, forced, and necessary." J " There are four cele- 
brated metaphysicians," observes also Condillac, "Descartes^ 
Malebranche, Leibnitz, and Locke. The last alone was not % 
mathematician, and yet how greatly is he superior to the other 
three." § 

These observations are corroborated by the testimony of th» 
most competent judges, besides the few just mentioned — ikerik* 
hardi,|t Weiler,! Ellump,** Wolf,tt Basedow,tt Niemeyer,^ 

* Briefwechsel zwiachen Goethe und Ztlter, 1833. f Sihcle de Louis XIV., ch. 29. 

X ffuetiana, ch. 123. § (Euvres PhUosophiques, t. vi. 

II Thoughts on the Organisation of Learned Schools, 1818. 

% Annual Report of the Royal Institute of Studies, Munich, 1822. 

** Learned Schools according to the principles of genuine hurnanism, 1829. 

tt Kortum : Wolfs Leben der Philologen, 1. 1. 1833. JJ FhUalethie, Bd. U. g 179, 

gg Ueber Festalozzi, 1810. 
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D'Alembert,* Descartes,t Pascal, It Destutt-Tracy, § Berkeley,|| 
WarbTirton,ir Walpole** Gibbon,tt Dugald Stewart, Jt and 
many others, whose opinions have be^i recorded hj a late 
writer, in an able dissertation on the subject. §§ 

Mathematics, nnlike literary studies, afford no scope for dis- 
play of language, or argumentation, because their vocabulary is 
extremely limited and their logic restricted to few and particular 
formulas. The simplicity and uniformity of reasoning to which 
they subject the mind are such, that the argumentation and lan- 
guage of the last page of Euclid are nearly identical with those of 
the first page. The truths which they proclaim admit of no con- 
troversy or speculation, and eannot well be made a subject of 
^eonversation in the ordinary intercourse of society. They, in 
fiict, supply no means of improvement in the expression of 
tibiought, the most important of all intellectual acquirements. 

Those who have been exclusively engaged in the exact sciences, 
accustomed to follow a train of deductive reaaoning, and to draw 
^(mclusions from fixed principles and from data passively received, 
are liable to err from limited observation and disregard of 
undemonstrated truth ; tibey require mathematical proofs in 
everything, and axe apt to reject moral or probable evidence, 
although propriety of conduct and justness of opinion, in most of 
the a£&irs of life, chiefly rest on such evidence. " Nothing," says 
Madame de Stael, ^'is less applicable to the business of life than a 
•cnaihematical argument." || || But, in the study of languages, the 
imderstanding is engaged as in the world : we find in both the 
same dealing with words and ideas, the same caution and discri- 
sunation between rules ftnd exceptions, the same mixed relations 
and cont^iding principles, the same exercises of conception, 
BPDitalion, and invention; finally, the same methods of induction, 
analogy, and analysis. 

Language cultivates the imagination and taste, on which 
aiathematies exercise but little influence ; by the unlimited range 
fif its appKcability, it tends to store the memory, enlarge the 
mjptudtj, and expand the views of the student ; whereas mathe- 
f being xjonfined to a smaller circle of subjects, contract the 



• Mdanffes, t- iv. ^ Viede Descartes, par Baillet. % Pensies. Part I. 

i JSUmens if Idiologie. Principes Logiques, ch. iz. f| Analyst. Quest, 88, 39. 

\ Julian. Pr^ace WorJcs, t iv. ** WaZpoliana, t. i., clxixii. 

ft Memoirs of my Life and Writings. 

jj Slemenis of the PhUosopKy ^f the Eunum Mind. 

{g EdiMmr$h Banew. No. cxzyL JlU De FAllemagne, t. i., ch. 18. 
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intellectual powers within a comparatively narrow compass. Bat 
the benefits arising from the study of languages need not be 
dwelt upon now, as they will be minutely detailed hereafter : it 
may suffice, in concluding, to adduce an <^inion of great wei^ 
on this subject. " It is proved," says M. Guizot, " that the study 
of ancient languages is the most moral, the most civilising syst^a 
of instruction, the most conformable to the nature of social rela- 
tions and to the laws of the human mind. The more the language 
' we study is exacts delicate, rich, elegant, and elaborate, the more 
b^iefit will this study ccmfer on the mind, whidi thus acquires im 
its own activity more accuracy, delicacy, richness, and elegance."* 
Although the value of classical and literary studies, considered 
exclusively as instruments of intellectual cultivation, is greater 
than that of mathematics, no one can deny the usefulness of the 
exact sciences as elements of professional instruction, or dispute 
the expediency of leaving them as co-ordinate to find their levd 
among the other branches of a liberal education- Not only are 
they the ground-work of mechanics, astronomy, optics, naviga- 
tion, land-surveying, and other sciences, but, although restricted 
in their mode of argumentation, they t^ttd to complete the culti- 
vation of the reasoning powers, by the synthetical and exact 
process through which conclusions are deduced fi:'om their ^prhoe- 
ciples. They add to man's power as a thinker, and, hence, as a 
speaker and a writer. Besides, the more diversified the ideas 
which the mind acquires, and concerning which it reasons, tlu 
more expanded will be its capabilities. "No education," Bays 
Dr. Whewell, " can be considered as liberal vrfaich does not cut 
tivate both the faculty of reascm and the faculty of language, one 
of which is cultivated by the study of mathematics, and tke 
other by tiie study of the classics. To allow the student to ofmlt 
one of these is to leave him half educated."t ] 

Sbot.VL— FOUR DEGREES OF INSTRUCTION CORRESPONDINa 
\ TO THE FOUR PERIODS OF YOUTH. 

Intellectual education ought to be carried on progressively juui 
with due regard to the age and ^ure prospects of the chili* 
But although, in these respects, it resembles physical and moral 
education, its relative value in the four periods of youth foUoirB 
a different order of progression. Intellectual education is im* 
portant in direct proportion to the age of the child ; moral and 

* Bapport 8ur V Instruction Seamdaire. Expoai des MoHfs. 1836. 
t The Ptinexpla of Er^iah University Education. 
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particularly physical education are valuable in an inverse ratio : 
in other words, intellectual education accomplishes most in the 
fourth period, whilst the other two are more beneficial the earlier 
they are commenced. 

Befleetion and judgment are not, in the first period, sufficiently 
developed to take an active part in the instruction of the child. 
It is through the perceptive and the imitative faculties that he 
can, during that period, be given elementary notions of things 
and oi language, th«se being inseparable. However, at his 
entrance into life he should not so much be taught lessons as be 
formed to those moral and religious habits which are the best 
prq)aration for future intellectual education. This preparatory 
training, or first degree of instruction, is the work of good 
domestic government, or of infant schools. 

In the second period, by means of a moderate and progressive 
exercise of all the intellectual powers, the child must be 
&miliarised with the external world and the phenomena of 
m^nre ; he must be accustomed to examine everything, and be 
made to observe the order, wisdom, and infinite goodness which 
have presided over all the details of Creation : thus he will, by 
appropriate conversations on these subjects, gain an extensive 
praetical knowledge of the native tongue. Heading, writing, 
arithmetic, and linear drawing will then claim their share of 
attention as auxiliaries in intellectual education. A wide range 
of elementary instruction may thus be attained which will serve 
as a foundation for future studies. Nature, the consideration of 
wM^ is the chief object during this period, is, in fact, the source 
of all progress in every department of knowledge. 

The objects of instruction which constitute the second degree 
maasb be diversified in such a way that they may bring into action 
tSk the rising powers of the child : in fact, his complete intellectual 
4anrdopment can be effected only by the variety of objects in which 
lw«iay be engaged, because different departments of instruction 
•iicdse different faculties and qualities of the mind. " Greneral 
iMfaroction, to whatever degree it is carried, should precede 
ipMlal instruction." * The diversity of information which has 
MB early acquired gives correctness to the judgment, and 
llUBrs every species of knowledge more clear and precise. He 
lAft Ins been exclusively engaged upon one particular class of 
MimM, however skilful he may be in his command of them, has 
ffutaliy B3X obtuse mind about other matters. The divei*sity of 

♦ St. Maro-Girardin. — De Vlnairuction Intermediaire et de aes Rapports, etc, 
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objects to whicli the attention of young people is directed also 
furnishes the means of discovering the pursuits for which they 
have most inclination or aptitude. This varied instruction, the 
result of an enlightened family discipline, or of primary schools, 
which supply its place, ought to be universally diflRised through- 
out all classes of society ; because, in a civilised community, it is 
required by all people indiscriminately. It constitutes what is 
called primary or elementary instruction. 

In the third period, the objects of instruction will be gradually 
raised in character and limited in number, with a view to pre- 
pare the pupils for the highest intellectual pursuits, and for the 
respective careers which, according to their talents, or their 
social position, offer to each the surest means of being happy and 
useful. This third degree of instruction, the particular province 
of secondary or classical and scientific schools, should comprise 
religious instruction and the theory of morals, a critical know- 
ledge of the national language and literature, grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic, ancient and modem languages, ancient and modem 
history, physical, astronomical, and political geography, natural 
history, the mathematical and the physical sciences. Some 
of these departments of knowledge constituting a literary, 
and the others a scientific, course, should be respectivdy 
studied more seriously, according as children are preparing for 
literary or scientific pursuits ; but, as these two objects are 
ancillary to each other, they should be prosecuted simultaneously, 
each becoming accessary when the other is considered as prin- 
cipal. The instruction of this period has obtained the name of 
secondary, or preparatory. 

In the fourth period, that of professional education, young 
petBons should complete the instruction already commenced, 
which bears on their future vocations. It is also towards the 
close of this period that they may direct their attention to the 
study of Legislation, Political Economy, Physiology, Moral and 
Mental Philosophy, and the science of Education, which is useful 
to all. They should, however, dwell more particularly on the 
special branches of knowledge which will enable them to fblfil 
honourably and successfully the duties attached to the liberal 
professions which they propose to embrace, or to the high offices 
which may be confided to them by their country or their 
Sovereign. The studies of this fourth period, which are carried 
on in special schools, colleges, and universities may be called 
superior or complementary instruction. 
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The subdivision of studies should, in a comprehensive system 
of national education, correspond to the diversity of social pur- 
suits ; for it is not to be expected that individuals can learn 
everything. Even those who have leisure and wealth sufficient 
to pursue the most extensive course of instruction cannot com- 
pletely master its various branches ; and the depth of informar 
tion attained by individuals in any one department of knowledge 
is more profitable to the community than superficiality in many. 
The range of studies, at first unlimited, must therefore be 
gradually restricted to a narrow compass ; and, when once young 
men have taken their place in society, they must confine their 
attention chiefly to the subjects immediately connected with 
their avocations. People can obtain superiority in any pursuit 
only insomuch as they are exclusively engaged in it. It is a 
chimera to aim at perfection in several things at the same time. 

The information and accomplishments which have been 
acquired in youth, and which do not bear directly on professional 
prorsillts, should be kept up as a relaxation and as a preventive 
against the narrowness of mind which arises from exclusive 
atudies. A mere adept in his art is universally admitted to con- 
Mbute but little to the intellectuality and enjoyment of social 
intercourse. It must not be forgotten that, if the subdivision of 
studies among the different members of the community, like the 
subdivision of labour in the arts, benefits the mass and serves the 
worldly interests of the individual, it does so to the prejudice of 
Jm general intellectuality. In proportion as the sphere of action 
ci each individual is narrowed, his mental powers become con- 
tracted, and his activity is rendered purely habitual and 
ingtinctive ; he is lowered as a rational being, and resembles 
the subordinate part of some powerful machinery — ^useful in its 
{lace, out of it insignificant. 

Sect. VII.— PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 

The elements of success in professional pursuits are requisite 
hwwledge and mental activity/ ; but of these two elements, the 
•litter is by far the more valuable. A man with an active mind 
ks the command of another man's knowledge ; a man without 
Ittottal activity has not the command of his own. Whatever be 
& career which young people propose to foUow, it will always 
lie easy to enter upon the special and complementary studies 
which may secure the knowledge it demands. But it is not so 
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with the mental activity which determines vocation, and without 
which it is impossible to rise above mediocrity : this element of 
success is of more difficult attainment, as it depends on natural 
dispositions carefully trained from the earliest infetncy. 

The peculiar mental activity suitable to any profession maybe 
resolved into two principles — aptitude and capacity. Aptitude 
is an inclination, eitiier the gift of nature, or the result of certain 
habits, which fits us for a particular kind of occupation. Capacity 
consists in the development of the physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual qualities for this kind of occupation. 

Although all physical, moral, and intellectual qualities which 
constitute the perfection of human nature are desirable in every 
individual, whatever be his position in life, it must, nevertheless, 
be granted that certain offices, professions, and pursuits require 
for their successful fulfihnent the predominance of particular 
qualities and special branches of knowledge. In order, there- 
fore, to complete our classification of the objects of education, we 
subjoin in the following tabular arrangement a designation-of the 
principal professions, with an indication of the aptitude, capacity, 
and instruction which are more especially required for each. 

We have adhered, in the construction of the Tables, to tiie 
order which has been introduced through the preceding pages, 
while noticing the different classes of fiEhculties and the acquire- 
ments arising from them, so that the physical, moral, or intel- 
lectual character of each profession may be perceived at a glance. 
The relative importance of the different acquirements of educa- 
tion and instruction may also be known by ascertaining tie 
number of professions in which they enter as essential elements 
of success. 
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If aptitude and capacity for any office, or profession, naturally 
manifest themselves in an individual, they are sufficient motives 
for his embracing it ; he will have every prospect of success. Ifi 
on the other hand, his future station, or profession, has been pre- 
viously determined, it becomes incumbent early to excite in him 
the aptitude and capacity indispensable for either, and to direct 
his attention to those branches of instruction which are more 
particularly requisite for attaining eminence and respectability 
in life. 



Sect. VIII.— CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Education will perform a noble work, i^ taking man from 
the cradle, it can train him to all that is required by society, if 
it raise him to the first rank among the useful and happy of his 
age, and if it render him worthy of the eternal life which God 
has in reserve for His creatures. 

The art of directing all our faculties in the manner most Ukely 
to conduct us to these ends, is the most beautiful and the most 
useM application of mental philosophy. An acquaintance with 
"the nature, power, and functions of the various faculties of man, 
with their connection and their dependence on one another, is 
indispensable, in order effectually to carry on the work of 
education. 

A complete education is so vast and comprehensive in its 
details, that the instances must be rare in which it can be under- 
taken by a single individuaL Its different departments should 
devolve on different persons — ^Physical education on the phy- 
sician, Eeligious education on the clergyman. Moral education 
on the parent, and Intellectual education on the teacher. 

In closing this rapid sketch, we cannot forbear regretting that 
we have been compelled by the limits of our plan to confine our 
observations to generalities of the briefest kind. We hope, how- 
ever, that the little which we have said may suffice to show 
what are the instruments and what ought to be the objects of 
education. These two points were closely connected with our 
subject, because, on the one hand, an acquaintance with the 
instruments, or faculties, is subservient to the study of languages, 
and, on the other, we must know what are the objects which 
enter into a complete course of education, in order ijo give to 
each its due share of attention, and, whatever be the importance 
of languages, to guard against occupying young persons exdu- 
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aively with them. We leave to others the details of the process 
by which these instruments may be used for education in general, 
and by which these objects may be accomplished. Such a 
process would constitute the Art of educcUioriy while the syste- 
matic investigation of the universal and immutable laws of 
human nature on which it is based would constitute the Science 
of education. In proportion as this science advances, man will 
obtain a better knowledge of his own powers, a greater command 
over external natui*e, and, consequently, more abimdant means 
of improvement and happiness. Let us hope that before long 
this momentous subject will be viewed in its true light, and that 
education will be ranked among the most complete and the most 
regular sciences, as it is among the most useful and the noblest 
objects of thought. 

The three departments of education respectively belong to 
jiiysiology, moral philosophy, and the science of the mind, from 
which are deduced their fundamental principles ; but, by their 
results, and the influence they have on sodety, they may be con- 
sidered collectively as a branch of political economy. Conducive 
as education is to the best interests of men, to the prosperity, 
luq)piness, and glory of a nation, it should be recognised as a 
social duty, ipiperative on every one for the sake of all. It is a 
debt of the state to the people ; and it demands the fostering 
care of a wise Government, that it may be universally diffused 
through all classes of the community, and be rendered produc- 
tive of all its advantages. Hence it is that many civilised 
countries have a Minister of Public Instruction, whose office it is 
to promote education among the people, to raise the standard of 
instruction, to protect society against incompetent or immoral 
teachers, to secure the respectability of the educational profession, 
and to encourage the sciences, the arts, and literature. But, in 
.Great Britain, at the present day, national instruction, from the 
lowest to the highest degree, is without guarantee : there exists 
none for knowledge or for morality. Everything is abandoned 
to private speculation. England has, to use an expression of 
Napoleon, more " shops of instruction " than truly academical 
institutions. 

As long as the British Government does not exercise its right 
to establish a comprehensive system of education, of diflFusing 
nd regulating the instruction which is required by the various 
finnncn of the community, of protecting and honouring those who, 
\fj their literary and scientific pursuits, raise the intellectual 
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Character of the country, the nation will remain liable to the 
reproach addressed to it from all quarters by those who repu- 
diate the degradation thus inflicted through the neglect of its 
rulers. 

" There is neither unity, connection, nor plan in our education," 
says George Long ; " and experience shows that education is 
always slow in progress, unless* the state, which alone can do 
it, shall give to education that unity and definite purpose, which 
it gives to other branches of administration." * " Ikigland," says 
H. Mann, " is the only one among the nations of Europe, con- 
spicuous for its civilisation and resources, which has not and 
never has had any system for the education of its people. And 
it is the country where incomparably beyond any other the 
greatest and most appalling social contrasts exist. There is no 
country in which so little is effected, compared with the expen- 
diture of means ; and what is done only tends to separate the 
different classes of society more and more widely from each 
other." t 

In adverting to the degraded state of science and literature in 
England, Sir David Brewster declares that "their decline is 
mainly owing to the ignorance and supineness of the Grovem- 
ment, to the injudicious organisation of the scientific boards and 
institutions, to the indirect persecution of scientific and literary 
men by their exclusion from all the honours of the state, and 
to the unjust and oppressive tribute which the patent-law exacts 
from inventors." J "Given up to politics and novels," says another 
modem writer, § " and looking at literature like any other trade, 
for its selling price, we have let the Germans get as much ahead 
of us of late, in the higher ranges of classical learning, as the 
French in those of abstract science." || 

The time is passed when the superiority of a nation rested 
exclusively on its navy and standing army. Literature and 
science now rank foremost in the estimation of mankind r Shak- 
speare, Locke, and Newton ; Montesquieu, Descartes, and Buffon ; 

* Study of Antiquity. Central Society of Education, 1 8. 

t Report of an Educational Tour. 

X Decline of Science in England. Quarterly Beview, Oct., 1830. 

g Edinburgh Review, No. cxv. 

jl If free access to books is a test by which to estimate the degree of enoonrage' 

ment afforded by a nation for intellectual pursuits, these Islands stand very \<yw 

indeed in this respect, comparatlTely with other cirilised countries. It was lately 

remarked by a statistician that Denmark has 5 libraries opened gratuitously to th« 

public, Saxony has 6, Tuscany 9, Belgium 14, Bavaria 17, Russia M, Austria 4&, 

the United States 100, France 107, Great Britain (me, Ireland none. 
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Goethe and Liebig ; Dante and Gulileo, are more highly vene- 
rated than areat captains, or than the sovereigns themselves 
under whom they Hved. And, when the present reigning 
monarchs are laid in the dust, their names wiU siuk into insigni- 
ficance comparatively with many literary and scientific men on 
whom some of them affect to look down from the lofty position 
in which they are placed by the exigencies of government. The 
aristocracy of rank, of birth, and of fortime, owes its existence to 
pride, ambition, and ignorance ; the aristocracy of virtue, of 
talent, and of knowledge, is founded on nature and reason ; the 
former is temporary, the latter immortal. The only imperishable 
glory of Athens and Rome is that which has been conferred by 
the exquisite refinement of their civilisation, and by the genius 
of their writers, orators, and philosophers. Modem govern- 
ments shoidd, then, attend to their educational and to all their 
literary and scientific institutions as they do to their naval and 
military establishments, if they wish their countries also to attain 
imperishable glory. 
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OP THE SIGNS OE OUB IDEAS, 

AND IMPORTANCE OF THEIR ACQUISITION IN VARIOUS 
LANQUAQES. 

" • • * • cet art ing^nieux, 
De peindie la parole et de parler aux yeoz ; 
£t par de9,trait8 divers de figures tnc6ea, 
Donner de la couleor et dn corps aux pens^."— Bbbbbuf * 

" Languages belong to the class of means. In preferring one to another, we should 
be gidded by the principle of its utility : that language, in which most knowledge is 
y i» the most usefiil."— O. Gohbb. f 

" Yes ! Education vehrm will come, and conquer like every other." 

Thomas WYSE.t 



CHAPTEE I. 



DIFFERENT SPECIES OF SIGNS. 

Sect. I,— NATURAL 8rGN8,-4:*ANGUAGE OF ACTION. 

A LAvauAGB is a system of signs wMeli represent our thoughts 
and sentiments, and serve for the interchange of ideas in social 
itttercoTirse. 

God, haying made man a social being, provided him with 
veaos of meiftal communication suited to his condition^ The 
Mosations which he receives through his physical fSsiculties, con- 
^, as we have seen (p. 1 6), impressions to the brain ; this organ, in 
ifci torn, by an instantaneous reaction, prompts all the muscles of 
Ike knman frame, and especially those of the face, to corresponding 

• Imitation de Lucain. t Lectures on Popular Educatien. 

Speech m ihe Eouae of OommonSy 19 Jfay, 1886. 
VOL 1. H 
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actions wHch declare the existence of inward feelings, and 
which, by the force of sympathy, commxmicate these feelings to 
others. The looks, smiles, laughter, tears, sighs, groans, gesticu- 
lations, motions, inarticulate sounds or cries, which follow as the 
immediate consequences of received impressions, are the natural 
expressions, the necessary signs of his thoughts and emotions. 
This instinctive succession of impressions and expressions, this 
double faculty of receiving and communicating ideas, consti- 
tutes the language of action. Every tone of the voice, every 
change of the countenance, every movement of the limbs, every 
attitude of the body which bespeaks a desire, a feeling, or a 
thought, belongs to this language of nature. 

Destitute of natural signs, neither man nor any of the grega- 
rious species among the brute creation, could have conformed 
to the laws of their organisation. But with the language of 
action, sympathy awoke, and social communion began between 
our first parents from the moment they were placed by their 
Maker in one another's presence. Through its medium, men 
of all countries, civilised or uncivilised, can communicate 
with each other ; the youngest child is made to understand 
those who approach him ; the lower animals act under its 
influence in their mutual relations ; they even readily obey the 
Vdll of man which it conveys. Thus has the Almighty gifted 
his noblest creature with the means of exercising his sovereignty 
9ver the animal creation. 

Man never entirely divests himself of this innate language, 
even in the highest state of civilisation, and in the possession of 
the most finished articulate idiom. It is especially when he is 
under the influence of the passions, that nature supplies the 
deficiencies of art, that tones, looks, gestures, and attitudes give 
energy to the articulate expression of thought which they 
accompany. This natural eloquence, so well calculated to move 
and excite public assemblies, imparts life and meaning to a dis* 
course, when, from the poverty of articulate language, obscurity 
of the speaker^s words or ignorance of his hearers, the oral 
expression would often prove inefiective. Of this fact we have a 
remai'kable example in the extraordinary enthusiasm to which 
St. Bernard roused the German peasantry, by preaching the 
Crusades, although he addressed them in French, a language 
which they did not understand. Cicero informs us that it was a 
contest between him and Boscius, whether he could express a 
. sentiment in a greater variety of phrases, or Boscius in a greater 
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variety of looks and gestures. The action by which Marc- 
Antony, in Shakspeare's play, uncovers and shows to the Eoman 
people the bloody corpse of Csesar, is not the least eloquent part 
of his harangue. 

This eloquence of the body, as it was called by the ancients, 
was well known to the orators of the republics of Rome and 
Athens. Demosthenes showed what importance he attached to 
the language of action, when, being asked what was the first, the 
seecmd, and the third requisite of oratory, he answered each time, 
"action." .^Eschines» his opponent in the celebrated Crown 
cause, acknowledged also, although indirectly, the power of action. 
TTie Bhodians, among whom he had retired, one day applauding 
the speech of Demosthenes, which he was reading to them, he 
could not help exclaiming, " What would you have said if you 
had heard Demosthenes himself? " Everybody will assent to 
Quinctilian's opinion, that an indifferent speech, accompanied 
with suitable tones and gestures, has more effect than the most 
elaborate discourse. '^thout them : many speeches and dramas 
are insipid in reading, which, at the bar and on the stage, raise 
Ute liveliest emotions. 

The language of action, capable as it is of expressing all the 
auctions of the soul and various states of the mind, was doubtless 
omfined to purely natural signs, when it served as a medium of 
communication to man as yet in the primitive state of simple 
nature. But it has, in civilised life, undergone great improve- 
ment from the use which is made of it, as a branch of oratory 
and dramatic performance, as a means of communication between 
€be deaf and dumb, and in the mute scenes known under the 
osme of pantomimes. Thus modified and instituted for par- 
ticolar purposes, it can no longer be considered as a system of 
sfearal signs. 



'. n.— ARTIFICIAL OR CONVENTIONAL SIGNS, -PRIMITIVE 
LANGUAGE. 

However expressive the language of nature may be, it is 
Jrt very imperfect as a vehicle of thought. It does not pro- 
^HBb expression for all the wants of intellectual and social 
Wk in an advanced state of civilisation, — ^the true state for 
iMti man was created. Its deficiencies, and the increasing 
JMlilndfl for intellectual commimication, soon led to articulate 
e, which, although arising from the spontaneous action 
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of the hninan faculties, may be called artificial^ being of ktunan 
formation, and consisting, as it docs, of conventional signs. 

The primeval elements of this language of art had their origin in 
human consciousness : the perceptions of sounds leffe on the mind 
by all the objects which manifested their presence throu^ the 
faculty of hearmg, being remembered and associated with thesa 
objects, became their fixed and characteristic symbols. Every indi^ 
vidua}, being affected in the same manner, and anxious to eomJBH' 
nicate his impressions and feelings to his feUow-creatures, availed 
himself of his power of imitation to give extertial existence to 
these symbols, as required by the necessities of social imter- 
course. Articulate imitations were originally the words by Which 
one man called the attention of another, and directed it to^ 
particular objects. Thus, assisted? by a favourable organisation, 
he derived from nature speaking all aaround the first sigtis of 
articulate language. Intended as he is to accomplish his own 
development,, he was able to extend this language with the aid 
of the language of action, which, by a wise provision of Ifee 
Creator, is inherent in his being. In fact, without a natural, so 
artificial or conventional language could have been instittited ; 
because a conventional mode of expression implies previous 
compact or agreement to attach certain meanings to certain 
signs ;^ but compacts or agreements could not be*entered int© 
without some medium of communication. Hence there must 
have existed a natural previous to an artificial language. 

The first man was, we presume, under the influence of the 
same laws which govern us as regards the innateness of the 
language of action and its subserviency to the formation <^ 
articulate signs : we are not informed that his organisation was 
different from ours ; and the gift of speech, with which he is 
supposed by some to have been originally endowed, was, no 
doubt> simply the power and instinctive desire of making words 
concurrently with his wants, and in accordance with the laws of 
his physical and psychological constitution, as we have shown 
when speaking of the vocal organs. It is, in fact, in the nature 
of human reason, as created by Grod, to produce articxdate 
language. 

We are the more inclined to entertain this opinion as we are 
told that God brought the animals before Adam "to see what he 
would call them ; " which clearly demonstrates that the primitive 
articulate language was of Adam's own formation ; for had it 
been natural, that is, implanted in him as one of the essentials 
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of liis constitution, there could have existed no motive for his 
Oreator wishing to see how he would form names which were 
made obligatory by His divine will. Moreover, it may be 
presumed, consistently with the universal and invariable laws pf 
our nature, that this language could not have been innate, since 
it has not, like all the oariginal powers of Adam's constitution, 
been transmitted to his desc^dants. Nor can we suppose it 
was lost ; for it Is not his intellectual, but hi? moral stftte, which 
has suffered in the fall. 

The primitive articulate language, scanty as it must originally 
have been, was, conjointly with the language of action, fully 
sufficient for the limited wants of our first parents, and well 
adapted to their simple and unvaried mode of life. Their admi- 
ration of the beauties of nature, their sense of gratitude to Grod, 
4nd their mutual love, pure and unsophisticated, did not demand 
the aid of long speeches. They were actuated by feeling rather 
tban by i^easoning ; their mutual commimion was of an excla- 
joatory rather than of a dissertative nature. But, as the prin- 
idl^e of progressive development prompted, this language 
(S^^panded with their advancing social condition. 

Jf npian had received a ready-made and complete language, the 
slgn9 would have preceded in his mind the perceptions and 
notions they were intended to express, and all the powers with 
wjiidli he was endowed for contriving, selecting, combining, and 
modifying words according as he acquired ideas, would have 
remained inactive ; or he would have had the consciousness of 
peir^ptions, notions, and feelings prior to all experience, and to 
tiie action of the faculties given him for their acquisition, — a 
double anomaly which could not be reconciled either with the 
j^^e^agency and physio-psychological constitution of man, or wil^ 
ib$ wise provision of his Maker. How can we suppose that the 
Qreator would give words, a phraseology, and a grammatical 
fljatem to a being not only already in possession of the primordial 
powers of contriving signs suitable to his wants, but impelled by 
,t|e law of his nature to contrive them. Why imagine a miracle 
to pxplain effects which necessarily and spontaneously arise from 
jKia^'s institution. It may be added that, if the first articulate 
toi^e had been originally framed by God, as an innate faculty 
fif loan, its perfection, as well as its divine origia, would have 
i|eor?d its permanent existence, and the primitive language 
'W^^fH not now be a problem. 

St, Gregory of Nyssa ridicules those who have, as he says, the 
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simplicity to believe that God was the framer of articulate lan- 
guage. He calk this opinion a folly worthy of the extravagant 
presumption of the Jews. " God," he adds, " made the things, not 
the names ; but he endowed man with the power of giving to the 
things which He had created such names as were truly expres- 
sive of them." . . " This function," he continues, ^' is inherent 
in the rational nature of the human species, who have invented 
all languages, and have been gifted with the intellectual and 
organic faculties necessary for that purpose." * 



Sect. III.— SPOKEN OR ARTICULATE WORDS. 

The conventional signs of the artificial language are of two 
kinds — spoken and written words. 

Spoken words are composed of two elements — vocal sounds and 
vocal articulations. 

Voccd sounds are emissions of the air from the lungs, ren- 
dered sonorous in passing through the larynx, and modified 
by the shape of the ^ral cavity through which it passes. Tire 
diversity of sound depends on the different degrees of aperture 
of the mouth and nasal fossae, and on the peculiar position of the 
upper organs during the emission of the sonorous air ; the power 
of the voice depends on the volume of air and on the force with 
which it is expelled ; while its pitch, as well as its different 
intonations and modulations, result from different states of the 
lower organs. 

If, during the emission of the air, the organs of speech be at 
rest, the sound produced will be simple and elementary ; if their 
position undergo a change, a mixed or compound sound will be 
the result. An elementary sound may be continued without 
variation as long as the air is escaping from the lungs : the pro- 
perty of beiQg prolonged is, therefore, an essential characteristic 
of vocal sounds (4). 

Vocal articulations are the effects produced by the organs of 
speech when set in motion by a determination of the will, and 
acting on the sonorous air as it is passing. Different articula- 
tions are produced by different organs ; hence they take their 
names from the respective organs engaged in their formation, 
namely — labial, lingual, dental, palatal, guttural, lin^guo-pcdatai^ 
linguo-dentaZ, and dento4abial. An articulation is elementary, 
when it is formed by the simple action of one, or the simultaneous 

* Contra Eunomius, Orat. XII. 
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lu^on of two organs; it is mixed or compound when the 
soncNTOUs air is modified by the successive actions of one or 
more organs. 

The upper organs, when brought into contact in the act of 
producang the vocal articulations, obstruct the passage of the 
sonorous air ; in consequence of which some articulations, like 
those represented by the characters J, d^ k, totally interrupt the 
vocal sounds after which they come, whilst others, like the 
articulations expressed by/, j, 8, cause only a partial interruption. 
Those of the first kind, the more numerous of the two, cannot 
last longer than the action by which they are produced ; those of 
titte second allow a faint noise, or whisper, to be continued, which, 
howev^ has no character of vocality. Instantaneousness is, 
therefore, the distinguishing characteristic of articulations, as 
duration is that of sounds. 

Vocal soimds may be loud or soft, acute or grave, short or long, 
— ^pitch, intonation, and quantity being their special properties ; 
while vocal articulations are weak or strong, soft or harsh, accord- 
ing as the muscular action by which they are produced is gentle 
or violent. 

To mark still better the distinction between these two elements 
of speech, we will observe that the vocal sounds are produced 
below the mouth, and their existence depends on the immobility 
<^the upper organs ; whilst the vocal articulations are produced 
in the mouth, and their occurrence is due to the motion of these 
very organs. Sounds are uttered separately fi-om articulations 
when the organs remain motionless during the emission of the 
8CHMm>u8 air; but articulations cannot exist independently of 
voeal sounds, because they are produced by the action of the 
^ff^ffuoA upon those very sounds. 

It is the combination of the two vocal elements which consti- 
tutes what is called articvlcUe sound in contradistinction to pure 
lound, said to be inarticvlate, that is, unmodified by the action 
«f the articulated organs. Articulate sounds can be produced 
«ity when the will directs the upper vocal organs in their forma- 
Ucm, whereas inarticulate sounds are formed under the simple 
]Hq;mlse of nature. The sounds which are heard in laugliter and 
m cries, which are produced imder the influence of violent 
motions, and which are uttered by a great number of the lower 
aosnals, by new-bom infants, by idiots, and by the deaf and 
dumb, are inarticulate. The child is unable to form articulations 
in conjunction with vocal sounds until several months after his 
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l>irth, wlien Mb dawning reason guides his first att^nfiite at 
imitating the familiar words which he has most frequentlj heard, 
and with which he is beginning to associate ideas. 

Hie various motions of the upper Tocal organs in prodadng 
articulations, as also the different positions and degrees of open- 
ing of the mouth in uttering vocal sounds, are so distinct asad so 
well marked, that the deaf and dumb maj be taught to read ilw 
spoken thoughts on iike lips of ibe £5)eaker. 

Man, impelled bj ^ law of his constitution, formed b^ imitar 
tion and an&logy all the vocal signs which, consequent on his 
refined perceptions and extended social relations, he required f(»^ 
the expression and communication of his thoughts and feelings. 
In the formation of an articulate language, he instinctively 
modified his natural cries into a resemblance of Ute noises pro- 
duced by the things signified, that the words mig^t recall the 
ideas. Thus he originally named many animals; t^us, also, 
savages and infants still name the objects which axe new to 
them. The mystery which v-eils the primitive psychology of 
humanity, could, in great measure, be imravelled by* study of 
man in the first years of life and the first stages of society. 

Imitation of the sonorous effects of nature, of the cries of 
animals, and tiie mechanical noises of industry, produced all the 
radical words expressive of the properties and actions which 
recalled the various sensations of hearing. The analogy of the 
function and effect of the vocal organs with those of the other 
organs, extended, by comparison, this process of onomatopoda to 
i^e denomination of things destitute of sound. " Onomatopoda^** 
says Oh. Nodier, "has been the mechanical agent of language, 
and comparison its intellectual agent." * The important part 
which onomatopoeia assumes in the formation of language would, 
if properly understood, -assist in its acquisition. 

The innumerable prototype sounds of nature, like the endless 
variety of colours and forms which adorn the •external world, ar« 
reducible to a few elements. Hence, the number of sounds and 
articulations which form the elements of all languages, is not very 
considerable^ but, by varying the intonations of the vocal soundsy 
and the degree of force of l^e vocal articulations, the human voice 
is capable of modifying them indefinitely. Many nations, among 
which may be particularly mentioned the English, express di^ 
ferent ideas by a diange in the accentuation of their words. But 
the Chinese surpass all other people in this respect : their spok^i 

* Notions EUmentaires de Linffuistiqui, 
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language, although composed of less than 600 radical nKmosyllabic 
wc»rds, can, by quantity and modulation in pronouncing them, 
multiply the expressicm of ideas to 1203 vocables, according to Abel 
B6musat, * and to a few thousands, according to other writers. 

A very fimited number of vocal elements have, by means of 
iherr diverafied intcmations and combinations, been found suffi- 
cient for ihe purposes of oral expression; and people, in all 
countries, yielding to the influence of the climate in which they 
live, have adopted those which suited their peculiar habits, 
fience, there are soimds and articulations which exclusively 
bdong to each language, wMlst those which are more general 
in nature ajid more easily produced are common to aU. But 
even m the jH-oduction of tiliese, th^'e exist between various 
Bftt^ns slight shades of di^Tt^ence, whidi arise firom local circum- 
stances peculiar to each pec^le, and which are wiidi difficulty 
^sppreeisnted by those who are unused to them. The predomi- 
nance of one of the vocal elements over the other, is chiefly 
determined by ihe nature of the climate. Softness is the charao- 
teiistie of tlie languages of wann countries, as indolence is that 
iflihe people ; theya,bound in vocal sounds ; whereas less genial 
^bnes impart to their people an energy whidi is marked in their 
i£<mis by a predominance of articulations. 

Sttdi is the effect of a waim or cold climate in respectively 
r^azing or contracting the muscles, and in producing softness or 
of vocal action, tiiat, under its influence, the southern 
I of Europe indulge in full, open, long sounds, and varied 
istoations, which raider their pronunciation dear, sonorous, 
«Ad musical ; whilst, in advancing towards the north, the lan- 
g&ages lose more and more in fiilness and distinctness, and, with 
few exceptions, are characterised by close and short utterance, as 
also by numerous articulations, which give them force and 
zafndity at the expense of melody. It is this difference in the^ 
if^phonic composition of languages which made Charles V. wittily / 
AimFve, that r4ngliah should be used in speaking to birds;/ 
Ojm^fi^ to horses; Italian, to women; French, to men; andj 
Jitiiab, to God. ^ 

(y.AH articulate languages axe, in their present form, purely 
iHiCTOntional, although the original words of the primitive lan- 
pVg^ from which they are derived, were instinctive imitations 
^ Aatoral sounds, or modifications of such cries as were uttered 
m^ th<3 impulse of emotion. Articulate words directly repre- 

* M^cherches aur lea Languea Tartarfis. 
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sent ideas : and, with the natural signs of the language of actioi^ 
which are always united to them as indispensable auxiliaries, 
there is no thought of the mind, no sentiment of the heart, which 
they cannot express. In this happy union of the natural and 
conventional signs consists the perfection of language. 

Articulate words are the readiest signs of ideas, and the most 
appropriate to their object. More convenient than natural signs, 
they can be used at any time, and in any position, by day or by 
night, standing or lying down, in health or in sickness, and 
simultaneously with most of the occupations of life. The advan- 
tage which the ear possesses, of not being, like the eye, diverted 
by surrounding objects, the inexhaustible variety of sounds and 
intonations which can be produced without effort, and the 
charm which sympathy attaches to the vibrations of the human 
voice, aU favour the use of speech as a vehicle of thought. 

In the act of speech, our being seems divided into two distinct 
individuals in intimate communion with each other — ^the one 
speaking, the other listening ; the one executing, the oth^r 
judging the performance. No other vehicle of thought so effec- 
tually elicits this double action of the mind ; none so intimately 
communicates with the brain ; none so perfectly ful&ls the 
functions of signs, or favours solitary meditation. The number- 
less intonations and inflections of the voice can manifest the 
slightest or the deepest emotions, and can exhibit the minutest 
shades of ideas. The voice, modified as it is by the vocal organs, 
is so delicate and so docile, so rapid and so flexible ; it is capable 
of so much cultivation, and endowed with so many resources ; 
that it is the best interpreter of thought, and the most effectiY? 
instrument of the human mind. * 



Sect. IV.— WRITTEN OR ALPHABETICAL WORDS. 

Man requires for the accomplishment of his destiny as a social 
and perfectible being, that thought be transmitted beyond tb^ 
narrow limits of place and time within which articulate language 
exercises its power. Through speech alone the benefits of intel- 
lectual communication would extend but to a few individuals ; 
nations, provinces, and towns would remain isolated ; generation 
would succeed generation without inheriting the experience of 
those who preceded them ; in a word, mankind would remain for 
ever in a comparative state of barbarism. The art of writing is 

* See Maine de Biran's Influence de V Habitude aur la FaculU de Benser. 
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^indispensable to enable man to fix and extend his ideas, to 
improve and secure his knowledge. To writing, society owes its 
progress ; science, its perfection ; genius, its glory ; and the world, 
its civilisation. 

Written words are composed of two elements, corresponding 
to the elements of the spoken words : they are the vowds and 
c&MOfM/r^^ which constitute the characters of the alphabet. 
Vowels are the representatives of vocal sounds ; consonants, of 
vocal articulations ; and their combinations, of articulate sounds. 
Alphabetical words were consequently posterior to articulate 
words ; and, at this day, there exist many tribes who do not yet 
possess a written language, although none are destitute of an 
articulate one. 

The vowels and consonants are intended to be combined in the 
written words, in the same manner as the elementary sounds and 
aiiiculations in the spoken words. Hence, as the articulations 
are inseparable from the sounds on which they act, so the 
^sonsonants must be united to the vowels. 

In a perfect phonographic system each vocal element should 
always be represented by one and the same character. How- 
ever, the alphabetical representation of most languages is far 
ten being exact : the written elements do not always correspond 
to the spoken elements, each to each ; nor is the number of the 
f<»mer equal to that of the latter. Owing to this imperfection, 
it often occurs that a simple character stands for a compoimd 
ao«nd or articulation, and conversely that a compound cha- 
Ktteler stands for a simple sound or articulation : i and ^, in the 
W»ds file and gem^ are examples of the first irregularity ; au 
and (jA, in cause and chaise, are examples of the second. ' It is 
iiie jHTOvince of orthoepy to determine, for each language, the 
•eactent of these irregularities in the pronimciation of its words, 
4tti it is that of orthography to determine the peculiarities of its 
^piitten form ; the one deals with vocal sounds and articulations 
gm the other deals with vowels and consonants. 

Hie vocal and the alphabetical elements are perfectly distinct : 
f^ the want of a proper analysis of them and the immediate 
iODnection which exists between the sign and the thing signified, 
tere often led people to use one for the other, and to apply 
jtotiie vowels and consonants the properties which belong only 
49 Hie vocal sounds and articulations. This confusion of ideas 
^^Jbonld be avoided, as it renders these first notions obscure and 
.kttricate to learners. 
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Another very prevalent error in our modem idioms is tha# 
of ecmibunding the names o/ the alphabetical charaeters wiHi 
their significations or powers as constituwit parts of words. 
A third error, equally prevalent, is that of attributing sound 
to conscmants : these characters may, in grammatical j^iraseo- 
logy, be said figuratively to be articidaiied ; they certainly eannot 
be said to be sounded. Perspicuity requires the impc«rt of the 
alphabetical chaaracters to be thus expressed, ihe sound of a vimd, 
the articvlation of a consoTiomt, and tjie pronunciation pf an 
artiadate syllcMe* 

•These characters are essentially phonographical^ but th« 
written words into the composition of which they enter, although 
merely the representatives of the corresponding spok^i wor^s, 
become, by frequent use, immediate signs of ideas. For the deaf 
and dumb who read and write, they are exclusivdy ideographi- 
cal, that is, directly significaoi of ideas. It is also in this li^bl^ 
l^t tiie written words of a forei^ language are considered by- 
learners as yet unacquainted with tixeir jM-onunciation. Tbis 
written form of language has been almost universally adopted as 
affording the readiest means of multiplying indefinitely the 
expression of thought. It has also this advai^tage, it does not 
burtiien the memory, being composed of only a very limited 
number of elements, the combinations of which correq)ond to 
those of the articulate language. 

The alphabetical dbaracters possess the two-fold advantage of 
rendering permanent the transient sounds of the spoken language 
and of following them throu^ all their comlnnations in mentdl 
investigations. They contribute with them to tiie exercise o( the 
intellectual faculties, and to the advancement of civilisation. 
Conjointiy with articulate sounds, they constitute a double system 
of signs which completes conventional language, and supplies att 
the deficiencies of the natural one. By means of the written 
signs the transmission of thought is no longer limited in space or 
time, and man is rendered, as it were, the citizen of every 
country, the cont^oaporary of every age. 



fiBCT. v.— IMPORTANCE OF THE ARTICULATE AND THE 
AJJ^HAPETTCAI. W0RD5. 

The assistance which the articulate and the alphabetical worda 
lend to each other is of the utmost importance in combining our 
simple ideas and analysing those which are complex. This 
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oouble sjstem of sigpiiS is as tis&fUl for the acquisition and con- 
catenation of ideas as for their expression. Without them, we 
ahonld have but Yety few, yery incomplete, and very confused 
Botioi^ ; — the human mind would remain in a state of perpetual 
in&BCj. Hence the opinion of Ccmdillac that languages are ' 
analyticid methods which guide our Intellect in its calculations. 
" We judge," he says, " and reason with words as wo calculate 
with %areSi Languages are to nations what algebra is to 
geometneianSi" * Hobbes maintains that the simplest mathe- 
matieal tmth: would have been absohitely indiscoverable witii- 
eoti^ordat 

The human understanding could not have the intuitive con- 
•ekmaness of a number above 6 or 7 ; but, with the numerical 
ligDB and the decimal classification, it embraces the highest num- 
ben^ and calculates qpiantilies, the conception of which is beyond 
HlB power of imagina^on : so the artificial signs of ideas, both 
vticidate and alphabetical, furnish us with means of carry- 
mg mental investigations far beyond the limits of intuition. 
ISte different purposes to which they are applied elicit the various 
eccercises by which the mind is cultivated and enriched ; for it is 
%j Bieans of language chiefiy that the ideas on which these 
iundties operate are remembered,^ combined, associated^ analysed, 
oompared, and classified. 

Language is, it is true, the product of reason ; but it reacts on 
ifc and aids in its fiirther development. The better it is adapted 
tft-yie expression of thought, the more rapidly will i^e sciences 
adruiBe, and the more efficiently can the intellectual powers be 
CWareiged and improved ; in Other words^(on the perfection of 
faflgfiage depends that of the mind.) Condillac observes that 
WlQmis can produce superior geniuses only when their languages 
lOBre made considerable progress. X We think and reason the 
better in proportion as the language we use approaches nearer to 
fKfisetion,. and as we know it the more thoroughly. Copiousness 
Ml perspicuity of expression are tests of intellectual develop- 
INot ; for an extensive knowledge and perfect intelligence of 
viocds imply a rich collection of ideas, and a facility in appro- 
lltttmg those of others ; whilst precision and correctness of 
ivigiiage indicate logical accitr acy of thought. The civilisation of 
ftfiople will always be foimd commensurate with the degree of 
ion of their language. This perfection, however, can be 



* OouncF Etudes. Biaeoura priUminaire. ^ Leviathan, Ch-tV. 

X See Esaai aur tOrigine dea Conmiasancga Bumaines, Ch. XV. 
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attained only by the sustained labour of a long succession of 
generations. J 

Through the combined instrumentality of the spoken and the 
written words, there extends from the earliest periods of society 
a continued chain of the thoughts of men, which, in the succesd(m 
of time, offers to each individual the rich inheritance of the 
accumulated acquisitions of all those who have patiently investi- 
gated and discovered the great truths on which man's well-being 
and highest improvement depend. This double system of signs, 
by also facilitating social and intellectual intercourse, gives 
activity and efficiency to the great principle of human perfecti- 
bility : through this intercourse, individual virtue and intellect 
profit the mass, and general improvement reacts on individuals 
— ^multiplies indefinitely their energies. Association receives iter 
power from language ; the wider the circle of intellectual corn- 
munication the greater is that power. The hmnan race will 
advance in civilisation and morality in proportion as nations are 
able, by mutual exchange of thoughts and good offices, to bring 
in the common stock their labour, their discoveries, and their 
progress. 

As the benefits which accrue to society from this double syst^n 
of signs depend, in great measure, on the perfection of the vocal 
and the alphabetical elements of which they are composed, means 
should be employed to bring them to the simplicity and regu- 
larity of which they are capable, subjecting each to one imp(»i^ 
establishing between them unequivocal correspondence, and 
thereby extending their analogies. These stipulations of per- 
fection in the elements of the spoken and the written words are 
very desirable ; they would rapidly lead people from speakii^ 
to writing their native tongue, and from writing to speaking 
foreign languages ; they would secure imiformity of expression 
among all the inhabitants of one country ; would advance int^- 
lectual education by saving a considerable portion of the labour 
and time, which, from the imperfections of most modem alpha- 
betical systems, are employed in learning the arts of reading* 
and orthography ; finally, they would promote social intercourse 
among men of different countries, by affording them facilities fisr 
acquiring each other's language. It is thus that, by simplifying 
the signs, languages would be made to approximate, and nations, 
to fraternise. 

From the mutability inherent in human things, the pronuncia- 
tion of living languages undergoes variations, against which we 
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ou^t to guard ; for their orthography, although equally vari- 
able, has always been slow in passing through the corresponding 
changes which its representative character and the perfection of 
langoage imperatively demand. *"It is, however, less difficult to 
effect changes in the mode of writing than in that of speaking ; 
because writing being, in ordinary circumstances, practised less 
than speaking, and taking place at a later period of life, the 
habits of orthography must be proportionably weaker, and more 
easily broken, than those of pronimciation. The improvements 
effected until now in our orthographical systems are insufficient 
ta remove their numerous anomalies. Isaac Pitman and A. I. 
Ellis have, it is true, of late, proposed a spelling reform, which 
may be considered as complete ; but, although based on rational 
pfinciples, it has little chance of being generally adopted, owing 
tathe introduction of new characters, which considerably alter 
— ^lay, disguise the language. Whatever be the different powers 
«f the same letters in our imperfect alphabets, it would be 
nffident for all practical purposes if these letters and their 
efxnbinations, such as they are, were made invariably to represent 
the same sounds and articulations in similar circumstances. No 
vpsb&m of orthography should be recognised which disregards the 
etymology of words, which obliterates altogether their history. 
■ A few literary men, consisting of popular writers, editors of 
the press, and eminent publishers, who, anxious to fecilitate the 
ftoquisition of languages, would unite their efforts to attain so 
ttKfol an object, might gradually introduce all the improvements 
which the orthography claims, and could not feiil to fix its usage. 
Ifee lecent introduction of a new system of weights and measures 
m Ranee was a far more difficult conquest over the habits of a 
|M{^ than could be the changes required by any of the modem 
hnguages. The modifications which, for centuries past, have 
i place in the mode of writing many languages, sufficiently 
\ the readiness of people in adopting orthographical improve- 
Such improvements, aiding the progress of civilisation, 
r to receive the support of imiversities and governments ; 
itmt adoption in educational establishments, and in all public 
fcuments, would soon give them currency* 
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sbot. vi.-pictorial and idboghraphicai* writing. 

The Alphabet is indispensable to the perfectibility of maiJdnd, 
it is the source of the highest inteilectual enjoyteent^; and yet 
this admirable discovery, simple as it appears, was not made 
until ages after other modes of visible expression had been need. 
Men knew how to draw before they knew how to write : sketehes 
of things were their first attempts at visible language. Am . 
imitation had led them to the first "articulate words, so it sug- 
gested to them the first written signs. But as there is no 
affinity between the imitation of sounds, and the imitation of 
forms, speech and writing were originally independent of each 
other — ^both modes oi expression being ideographical. 

The aboriginal Mexicsms, in common with other nations of 
antiquity, had recourse to pictorial representations, to preserf^ 
their laws and their historical records ; but these rude images 
must have been very imperfect means of intellectual communi- 
cation. The Egyptians, who had also originally adopted the 
ideographical method of picture-writing, felt, as they advanced in 
dvilisation, its insufficiency and inccmvenience. Not satisfied 
with imitations of material objects, they represented immaterial 
ones by symbols founded on the analogy which they perceived 
between the moral and the physical world ; and advaneed one 
step towards the discovery of the alphabet in expressing words 
and, especially proper names, by characters significant of ob^'ects, 
the successive initial syllables of whose names produced 
collectively the articulate words intended to be represented 
This mode of writing, the second stage of the art, partaking of 
the nature of pictures, symbols, and phonetic character^, 
represents both sensible objects and abstract ideas : it is knowA 
under the name of hieroglyphics. 

In the course of time this graphic system was consideraUj 
modified by the successive contractions which its elemeiUs 
underwent, and by the gradual introduction of phonetic, and of 
apparently arbitrary characters, which were intended to simplify 
the hieroglyphic writing. The last stage of its progress m 
abbreviation and simplification has received the name of 
enchorial or demotic (popular) ; the intermediate stage between 
the demotic and the original hieroglyphics is known under the 
name of hieratic (sacerdotal). The demotic, hieratic, and 
hieroglyphic methods were, for many ages, used simultaneouslj 
among the Egyptians. 
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The written characters of the Chinese mark a further progress 
in the art of writing. They are neither pictures nor symbols, 
but probably modifications or contractions of them; and, in 
their present form, whatever may have been their origin, they 
possess the chief characteristics of pictorial and symbolical 
figures ; they are ideographic, not phonographic. In consequence 
of these written signs directly representing ideas or the things 
themselves, the Chinese, Japanese, Tonquinese, Siamese, Coreans, 
l^betians, Cochin-Chinese, and the natives of Loo-Choo, whose 
• articulate languages are totally different, but who use the same 
written characters, understand each other perfectly in writing, 
although not in speaking. This is precisely what happens with 
our numerical figures and algebraical characters, which, 
representing numbers and quantities themselves, and not the 
sounds of the names given to these numbers and quantities, are 
imderstood by people who speak different languages. 

The advantages which the ideographical written language 
possesses of being imderstood by nations who speak different 
Mioms, as is the case with the Chinese characters, is sadly 
eoonterbalanced by the invincible obstacle which it opposes to 
Had progress of civilisation. In fact, the written signs which 
^forectly represent ideas, must be multiplied as the latter are 
aeenmulated, and thus become necessarily complicated; they 
oumot express thoughts in their infinite variety, or argumenta- 
thre propositions in - all their relations and connections ; they, 
•biMequently, are unfavourable to literary and scientific pursuits. 
K J8 well known that, among the Egyptians, learning was 
iMScessible only to the priests, who, long after the introduction of 
tiie alphabet, continued to employ the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
dkaracters as a sacred writing, which served them to shroud in 
m/ t Uiry their religion and science. As they alone preserved a 
mgmlbdge of this symbolical writing, the rest of the nation was 
.flmk in ignorance. 

■ * Bie Chinese written characters are a kind of modified hiero- 
'^^liitics, formed firom 214 roots ; their number, which amounts 
li Upwiurds of 80,000, and which must go on increasing with the 
f h^auti of the arts and sciences, renders them so perplexing, 
^ktA the oldest and most profound literati of the Celestial Empire 
'hv«r never been able to master them all. Printing was known 
m CSnna several centuries before its introduction into Europe ; 
teboi^ are multiplied in that vast country ; the most lucrative 
and honourable public offices are the reward of literary merit ; 
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yet, with these stimulants to leaming, the Chinese are remarkable 
for their ignorance : civilisation among them has been staticmary 
for thousands of years. This may be attributed as much to their 
written language, which, as just noticed, opposes cimsiderable 
obstacles to the oommimication of ideas and to the operations of 
the mind, as to their stinted system of education, whidi calls into 
activity only the faculty of memory, and makes learning consist 
of very little more than repeating the writings of Confucius. 

The want of correspondence between the spoken and the 
written languages of Cbina. makes them really two distinct 
idioms. The Chinese student who learns to read and write 
receives no assistance from his previous knowledge of the spoken 
words : a foreigner is completely on a par wit^ him in this study. 
Moreover, as each word is a distinct character, there is neces- 
sarily great labour and perplexity in distinguishing and recollect- 
ing these numerous signs. No more than half a dozen of than 
are formed of a single line ; and many are so coinplicate(i as to 
contain forty, fifty, and even more strokes. Such is the difficulty 
of the art of reading in the Chinese language, that not less than 
eight or nine years are required to learn to read and understand 
books which treat of the most familiar subjects. Double that 
time is hardly sufficient for gaining a mastery of the t^ or 
twelve thousand characters supposed to be requisite for ordinary 
social intercourse. Another great disadvantage which resulte 
from the absence of a written language representing the spc^en, 
is the variability to which the pronunciation is therefrom liable. 
The inhabitants of the different provinces of China do not always 
comprehend one another, in consequence of the changes which 
oral communication is constantly undergoing in each. 



Sect. Vn.-DIPFEBBNT ALPHABETS AND MODES OP WRITING. 

It is fortunate for the progress of civilisation, that ideo- 
graphical symbols and characters have been almost universallj 
discarded. The difficulty with which they are formed, and tli^ 
considerable space occupied by them in expressing even the 
simplest idea, led men to seek for a simpler system of writin^^ 
This system was found in the phonographic letters of tlM 
alphabet. But it is probable that these analytical signs of speedi 
were not invented at once, and that the pronunciation was but 
gradually decomposed into its primary elements, syllabic charao> 
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ten having served as an intermediate stage. The Ethiopian and 
several Asiatic languages offer examples of the written syllabic 
fflgns. The Hebrev«r consonants, which are used separately from 
vowels, may be considered as syllabic characters. The Cherokee 
alphabet, invented thirty years ago by Sequoyah, a North 
American Tndian, presents another example of this phonographic 
system. The written signs of this modem Cadmus amount to 
eighty-five, which are syllabic, with the exception of six, 
rqwesenting five vowel-sounds, and the simple articulation s. 
Let US here pay our tribute of admiration to this untutored 
genius, to this great benefactor of the Cherokees, whom he has 
nused to a position imattained by any other Indian tribe, and 
whom he has made a reading and intellectual nation. 

The elementary sounds and articulations of all languages, do 
Bot, perhaps, amount to more than sixty, including the marked 
hitonations of the same sounds, as in French, a and d, o and 6, 
99d the different degrees of force of the same articulations, as 
bmdpj d and ty &c. Sixty elementary phonographic characters 
fliay, therefore, variously combined, suffice to represent the 
tftaeulate words of all languages, whereas 100,000 ideographical 
s^bols are barely adequate to express the ideas of one nation. 
H would be a noble undertaking, and one worthy of a philan- 
tkN)]H8t £uniliarised with the articulate language of China, to 
Mb^ the Boman alphabetical characters and Greek accents to 
the representation of its vocal elements. Let the example of 
Saqooyah be profitable to the interesting inhabitants of that 



This task presents no very great difficulty, as the principles on 
^ch it can be effected are now well understood. The various 
systems of stenography adopted in Europe, and, especially, the 
itoietic short-hand, lately introduced in this country by 
Ifr. Pitman, prove the possibility of a new mode of writing being 
pnetised concurrently with one long established. The examples 
of the Coreans and Tibetians, who possess a phonographic 
l^babet, conjointly with the Chinese ideographic characters, 
Mll«^r striking precedents for the practicability of the change 
^ ioggest. The unbounded benefit which would accrue from 
thla^habetical representation of the Chinese articulate tongue, 
Wl to China and to the Western world, would probably induce 
tl»C9iine8e to receive it favourably, in spite of their attachment 
to^ practices ; whilst it would stimulate the Europeans, and, 
e^Mially the Christian missionaries who reside in that country, 
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to use their utmost energy in propagating it among the Chinese 
population. 

The Roman character, as now generally used in Europe, has 
been lately adopted by a few German writers in preference to 
the uncouth Gothic. If all Germans would follow this example, 
their language would perhaps be learned by foreigners more 
extensively than it now is. It is to be wished that the Boman 
alphabet were also applied to the writing of the Oriental 
languages ; for their complicated characters are a great obstacle 
to their being generally studied. The advantages of such a 
change would not be confined to learners, missionaries, or 
travellers : it would afford inducements and facilities to the 
different nations of Asia to acquire each other's language, and to 
study our European literature and civilisation. The practicability 
of such an innovation is proved by precedents ; and, in addition 
to those already noticed, we may mention the Egyptians, who 
passed from ideographic to phonographic characters. A change 
also took place in former times among the nations of Europe, 
who surrendered their original alphabet for that of Bome. 
The Assamese, in Hindostan, have but lately discarded their 
own alphabet for the Bengalese ; and the introduction, some 
years since, of the Roman characters into India, has met 
with unexampled success. In Calcutta, Delhi, and other places^ 
Europeans, as well as Hindoo and Mahomedan priests, are at 
the present day engaged in publishing elementary books in these 
characters. Their imiversal use would greatly tend to break 
down those barriers in language which perpetuate ignorance^ 
prejudice, and disunion among nations.* 

It is impossible to determine in a positive manner when and 
where the miraculous invention of the alphabet originated : the 
honour of its birth-place has been claimed by many nationa. 
Among those which seem to have the greatest right to it, the 
learned diversely name Egypt, Phenicia, and India, — countries in 
which civilisation appears to have been of great antiquity. The 
most ancient alphabetical record of which we have as yet taxj 
knowledge, is the Pentateuch of Moses, written shortly after tike 
departure from Egypt. This mode of writing, however, mnflt 
have been in existence before the time of Moses ; for he speaks 
of it as of a thing well known and in familiar use in his time. 

Most languages differ in the form and number of their letters ; 

* See, on this subject, C. F. Volney's L' Alphabet Europien appliqui aux Lcmgmm 
Asiatiques. 
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Lbut, notwithstanding this difference, the order which generally 
I prevails in their alphabetical arrangement, and the analogy 
I perceivable in their form, power, or names, seem to prove that 
Kthey had one common origin. The Boman alphabet, which has 
l^been adopted in Europe, has a close affinity to the Greek, and 
ithe names of the Greek letters are easily recognised in those of 
lie Hebrew characters, which bear themselves a close resemblance 
> those of many Eastern languages. 

The Greeks, about 1500 years before the Christian era, received 

rfrom Cadmus only 16 characters ; but they afterwards successively 

ded 8 at different periods, forming thus 24 characters, of which 

he Greek alphabet has consisted ever since. In some languages 

he number of letters is greater : the English, French, German, 

ad Spanish have 26 ;* the Arabic has 28 ; the Persian, 32 ; the 

rkish, 33 ; the Russian, 35 ; the Sanskrit, 50. In others, it is 

the Latin before Ramus, who introduced j and i;, had 23 

three of which, ir, y, and 2, were used only in words 

opted from the Greek ; the Hebrew has only 22 ; the Italian, 

and the Irish but 17, which are precisely those of Cadmus, 

L the addition of the -^Eolic digamma. 

The most remarkable dissimilarity between the various 

dphabets of Europe consists in the difference of pronunciation 

attached to the same letters by different nations. The vowels, 

cially, although the same characters in the principal idioms, 

r Europe, are almost in all of them differently pronounced. 

The state of ignorance in which nations were, at the time they 

iopted the Roman alphabet, did not allow them to supply its 

siency relatively to their vocal elements, and to establish a 

i conformity between the orthography and the pronunciation 

f Uieir respective languages. Besides, the separate origin of each 

4e, their international relations, and the filiation of idioms 

atly affected the written form and greatly tended to destroy 

J conformity. 

A complete alphabet should have as many letters as there are 

and articulations in the language ; but this is far from 

the case in our European idioms. The French and the 

[i, for example, have each, in common with many other 

jes, only five vowels, although they possess, the former 15, 

\ the latter, 13 elementary vocal sounds. 

The alphabetical representation of the elements of pronun- 

• We gire 26 letters to the French alphabet, because the w, enteriniaf now into the 
L of many French proper names, may be considered as a French letter. 
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dation may be effected in three ways : — 1. By making each 
character the distinct and constant sign of one vocal element 
exclusively. 2. By combining two or more of the characters 
already in use. ' 3. By attaching to one letter or combination oi 
letters different sounds or articulations. 

The first method is the most systematieal and the most 
rational ; if it were strictly adhered to in a language, it would 
establish the perfection of its orthography ; but, in the present state 
of the alphabetical systiems, considerable irregularity prevails in 
the correspondence between the written and the spoken language. 
Of the European tongues, the Italian iis the least imperfect in this 
respect. The third mode of written representation is the moat 
inconsistent and irrational ; it is liable to produce perplexity in 
learning the language, and confusion in the expression of thought. 
French, Grerman, and Spanish resort mostly to the first two : it 
is only by exception that some of their alphabetical charact^s 
admit of two sounds : thus, for example, in French, dj ^, i, i, d, u, 
ouy an, in, on, un, represent, each, one sound and only one : whilst 
a, Cy 0, aiy an, eiy euy oi, en, although generally expressive of one 
sound, each take, some a second, and others a third, in a few 
instances which may be easily specified. The English language, 
on the contrary, is extremely variable in its mode of representing 
the vocal element ; it indulges with the most unbridled license 
in the third mode of representing the articulate words ; and, 
consequently, the irregularity of its orthographical system is 
perhaps greater and more perplexing than that of any other 
idiom (6). 

That the same letters, few as they are, should suffice to produce 
so many different syllables and words in so many different lan- 
guages, may on a first consideration excite wonder ; but clos^ 
examination will remove this feeling. Leibnitz has calculated that 
the alphabetical characters would give a quadrillion of combina- 
tions, a number which is more than a million times greater than the 
amount of the words used by all the nations of the earth together. 

Written languages differ as to the direction in which their 
characters are traced. Some Asiatic i)eople, at one period, wrote 
their lines from right to left, and from left to right, alternately — 
a mode of writing called by the Greeks houstrophedon (ox- 
txuming). Europeans have at all times written from left to right ; 
the Greeks, placed between Europe and Asia, tried both systems, 
and about the time of Solon, fixed on the latter. The laws of 
this legislator were first written on the boustrophedon plan. 
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Persian, Sanscrit, and, with the exception of Ethiopian, the Semitic 
languages (Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldean, Phenician, and ancient 
Arabic,) preserved the direction from right to left. Different 
from these, some languages, among which may be mentioned the 
Chinese, Japanese, Mongolese, and Manchou-Tartaric, are written 
▼ertically, as was also the ancient ]^exican. The alphabetical 
and horizontal writing from left to right is, at the present day, 
almost universally adopted. 
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CHAPTER II. 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES (ANCIENT AND MODERN). 
Sbct. I.— benefits arising from the study of foreign 

LANGUAGES. v 

The history of languages has established this remarkable fSewt, 
that, in the course of time, as civilisation advances among nations, 
their original idioms are gradually abandoned for others less 
inflected, more simple, and more elliptical, which serve as vehicles 
of communication in ordinary life ; whilst these original idiomiJ, - 
as the depositories of national and religious traditions, become 
classical and sacred symbols for the exclusive use of the learned, 
and especially the clergy. The mental culture which is promoted 
by the act of learning to understand these dead languages^ and 
to use them for the expression of thought, tends also to make 
them the basis of iiitellectual educatioiL This happens to be 
the case with the ancient idioms of the Jews, Copts, Chinese, 
Mongolese, Hindoos, Persians, and other Asiatic nations, as well 
as with some of the ancient European languages, and more par- 
ticularly with the Greek and Latin, which have assumed a very 
extensive field of action in the education of youth. 

Ethnography, the classification of nations founded on a corre- 
sponding classification of languages, has disclosed the existence of 
nearly two thousand languages, and five thousand dialects,* the 
greater number of which do not become objects of study, except 
in rare cases. Of this prodigious if umber of idioms a few extend 
over the surface of the globe, and divide, with Latin and Greek, 
the attention of students. Of these few, ten belong to Europe, 
namely, the French, English, German, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and Russian ; and nine to 
Asia, namely, the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, 
Persian, Chinese, Sanskrit, the ancient language of India, and 
Hindoostanee, one of its modem dialects. 

The mode of acquiring language varies with the peculiar 

* See Adrien Balbi, AUaa Ethnographique du Globe. 
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circumstances of the learners, and according as it is a native or 
K foreign language. Nature provides abundant means of initiat- 
ing us into the former ; art must supply the method by which 
the latter is to be attained. What this art is forms the principal 
question which we propose to solve in the present work. 

The t^ma. foreign, as we employ it in its widest sense, in con- 
tradistinction to native, applies to any other language, whether 
it be ancient or modem. 

In the ordinary circumstances of life the native tongue is 
acquired by practice alone ; th.^ foreign, through the native, and 
by comparison with it. 

The acquisition of a foreign language through the native, 
presents many advantages, besides the habits of attentio n, 
a pplicati on, and patient toil, which it forms, in common with 
other intellectual pursmts. We have already adverted to the 
aiqieriority of this department of instruction over mathematics, 
considered as a means of mental training: all its beneficial 
results will be imfolded as we proceed ; but we shall here briefly 
fiun up the most prominent. 

1. The study of a second language inures to mental exert ion, *> 
produces distinctness and accuracy in thinking, and elevates the j 
youtliful mind by bringing it into habitual communion with the / 
Blinds of great writers i it evolves a quick apprehension, an j 
acute discrimination, a patient process of comparison and analogy. / 
It enriches the memory, expands the imagination, invigorates the \ 
judgment, and refines the taste in literary matters, by critical [ 
analysis of highly finished composition, the force and beauty of \ 
which cannot be adequately conveyed by translation. But it / 
. not only cultivates the mental powers by means of the various 
tzezcises requisite for the complete attainment of a language, it 
abo exercises them in a manner perfectly analogous to their 
teHcm in the ordinary course of life. v 

% This study enriches the native vocabulary of the learner, 
•and improves his power of composition in the national tongue, 
hf practice in searching for native words and expressions to 
tnuualate those of the foreign authors ; while the peculiar excel- 
Imoes of these authors illustrate the principles which render 
kogoage clear, forcible, and beautiful. 

•3. It turns our attention to the formation and connection of 
ideas, to the nature and mechanism of language ; and, by constant 
oomparison of two idioms, teaches general and particular gram- 
Thus the acquisition of one foreign language facilitates 
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the learning of others, both from vmilarity of grammatical 
principles, and from the habits of study to which the mind is 
iaikined by that first acquisition. 

4 It tends to engrare on the mind the subjects of whioii 
foreign authors treaty by the close attention required' in trans- 
lating them, and by the repetition necessary to impress their 
language on the memory. Hence, without losing sight of the 
main object, it brings under the consideration of the learners 
" many usefrd branches of instruction, and lessons of morality. 
It is the ground-work of every species of hiunan knowledge : the 
study of a science may, to a great extent, be said to consist in 
learning the true and full import of its nomenclature. - 

6 J The knowledge of foreign languages multiplies the sources of I 
information and intellectual enjoyments, by opening to its pos- / 
sessor new fields of science and literature ; and, as it ext^ds I 
oral and written communication between men of different coun- I 
tries, it promotes the advancement of learning and the progress 
of the arts. If it were generally spread among nations, it would 
considerably facilitate their social, commercial, and political 
intercourse ; and would thereby tend to unite them by the 
strong ties of mutual services and common advantage. 

6. It extends our acquaintance with human nature by exhi- 
biting, as elicited in their idioms, the peculiarities of charact^^ 
custom, and civilisation of men in different latitudes. It brings 
under our notice many ideas and sentiments conveyed by 
expressions for which there are no equivalents in the vernacular 
tongue.^ 

7. From the affinity which exists between different dialecte^ 
an acquaintance with the ancient idioms, especially, opens the 
rich fields of comparative philology, and leads to the solution <rf 
historical questions concerning the origin and filiation of nations^ 
a philosophical investigation in which we have no other guide 
but the evidence of language. 

8. Familiarity with foreign literature tends to destroy national 
prejudice, by unfolding, as sanctioned by enlightened commoid- 
ties, principles of conduct, morality, and politics, differing from 
those we have been accustomed to regard as exclusively correct;^ 
it guards us from attributing universally to human nature tastes, 
feelings, opinions, and motives of action which belong (Hily 
to our age and country ; it brings us nearer to truth by the 
examination, in different lights, of the various departments of 
knowledge ; it enlarges our sympathies as it expands our mii^< ^i?iy 
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and does away wiili that Chinese-like contempt for other nations, 
which is usually entertained by those whose sphere of thought 
does not extend beyond the narrow limits of their own experience. 
In short, exemption from prejudice, tolerance, and benerolence 
to all men, take the place of presnmption,intolerance, a«d narrow- 
minded patriotism. 

All languages are not equally fiironrable for effecting these 
TSrioHS objects. The ancient idioms, for example, being now 
seldom used as vehicles of intellectual communication, do not 
present so extensive a field of usefulness as the modem, which 
are both spoken and written. Among the modem languages, 
also, many belong to nations whose backwardness in civilisation, 
and poverty in literature, render them but feeble auxiliaries in 
the acquisition of useful knowledge, the formation of taste, or 
the discipline of the mental faculties. 



Sbct. II.— ancient and MODERN LANGUAGES COMPARED AS 
BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Hie parallel which we propose to draw between the classical 
aadent and the modem languages of Europe refers solely to the 
adrautages to be derived from them, considered as subjects of 
imtmction. But, although we will not investigate the claims 
wiueh either may have to superiority as vehicles of thought, we 
ttay observe, that, if the dispute which arose in France in the 
■erenteenth century, respecting the comparative excellence of the 
ancient or of the modem writers, were now renewed, the immense 
frcgreea made since by modem literature would secure to the 
iBodem languages a favourable position in the contest. For 
msr part^ we strongly incline to believe that England, France, 
Cknxiany, and Italy now possess writers and orators who may 
fliiooessfully compete with those of antiquity. 

The principal languages of modem Europe claim more attention 
ibuk those of antiquity ; because an acquaintance with them is 
iMfal to a more extensive range of persons, and to both sexes. 
Ibt^reeks and Bomans were, it is true, our first masters ; they 
ifened to us the road to the arts and sciences ; but the progress 
'Vi&eb we have since made has left them far behind us in almost 
^rv^erytibing which can contribute to the improvement of society 
tttt4 ti^ c<mifbrts of life. The works which they have transmitted 
id us have no direct bearing on the studies and duties of our 
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generation. Their languages contain but little of practice 
application and general interest at the present day : whereas 
those of modem nations are the depositories of a large amount 
of information, and of such information as \a suitable to modem 
society an(^ indispensable for its various pursuits. The usefulness 
of living languages will daily increase with the advance of science 
and the progress of discovery: the exchange of thoughts, of 
which they are the international medium for social, industrial, 
or scientific purposes, will henceforth be an inexhaustible source 
of public prosperity and advancement in civilisation. 

The facts which the ancient historians record are less useful to 
us than those of modem history, because the truths deducible 
from them are less applicable in our times. The information 
communicated by the classics is also often inconsistent with our 
notions of civilisation, morality, or religion. By devoting the 
first period of life exclusively to them, young people are led 
astray in forming their standard of propriety on these points ; 
so difierent from ours were the private and public life of the 
ancients, — ^their manufactures and commerce, their arts and 
sciences, their social state, political institutions, and religious 
worship. At the same time that the study of the poets, orators, 
and philosophers of Greece and Eome is generally admitted to 
possess a principle of intellectual development, it is undeniable 
that the Pagan sentiments and immoral tendencies of some of 
their writings render them often most dangerous to inexperienced 
youth. The selfishness of the Eomans, and their unqualified 
hatred for other nations, may be mistaken for love of country ; 
their aggressive wars and rapine, for true glpry ; and thereby 
tend to elicit in favour of injustice and cruelty the praise and 
admiration due to patriotism and virtue. 

" The custom of teaching children to regard with the highest 
admiration the literature and history of the Greeks and Bomans, 
stained with outrages on all the superior faculties of man, and of 
diverting their minds away from the study of the Creator and 
his works, has had a most pernicious eflfect on the views enter- 
tained of this world by many excellent and intellectual indi- 
viduals. This is truly preferring the achievements of barbarous 
men to the glorious designs of God ; and we need not be surprised 
that no satisfaction to the moral sentiments is experienced while 
such a course of education is pursued." * 

At the revival of learning, ancient literature was to the people 

* Geo. Combe, Constitution o/Man, 
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a rich mine, from which they could supply their scanty idioms ; 
but, now, the character of the principal languages of Europe 
having been fixed by the genius of their great writers, no longer 
permits the adoption of foreign phraseology. The introduction 
of Latinisms into English or French would be as improper as the 
introduction of Anglicisms or Gallicisms into Latin. Whatever 
be the excellence of ancient classics, the study of them, as models 
of composition, must therefore be pursued with great caution. 
Those who have studied them most assiduously often speak and 
write their own language very incorrectly. We shall bring our 
style in the native tongue to greater purity by studying our best 
national writers, than by the exclusive application to the volumes 
of antiquity. 

A knowledge of Latin affords little assistance in the acquisition 
of English ; for not only is the difference of construction an 
obstacle to the one being made the standard of the other, but 
the Latin derivatives which the English language contains are, 
in comparison with those of Saxon origin, in a decided minority. 
The absence of analogy between the Latin and the English is 
particularly remarkable in the fundamental principles of their 
grammars. The predominating character of the English language, 
both in its grammatical and idiomatical structure, is essentially 
of Saxon origin. Its inflexions have generally the same source : 
the English genitive, the mode of forming the plural of nouns, 
ihe terminations by which are expressed the comparative and 
superlative of adjectives ; the inflexions of pronouns, of the 
seeond and third persons, of the preterites and participles of 
verbs ; and the most frequent terminations of the adverbs, are 
all Anglo-Saxon. The manner of expressing the moods and 
ibises of verbs, the auxiliary words used for that purpose, and 
Hie words which most frequently occur, articles, pronouns, 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, are almost entirely 
Saxon. It is in this ancient dialect of the great Teutonic femily 
Hukt the history and genius of the English language are to be 
fllodied. 

It is not, however, in these respects alone that classical litera- 
tore has lost in usefulness : it is deficient most in effecting what 
ihonld be the practical results of instruction, — ^knowledge of 
things and facts, acquaintance with the laws of nature and of the 
mind, consciousness of our duties and our rights ; it does not 
even confer the power of receiving or conveying ideas. Latin 
would be, at the present day, a most inconvenient medium of 
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<K>inmiimcation ; because the progress of civilisation has intro- 
duced in modem arts and sdences, in commerce and manufacture, 
in our modes of life and social relations, a wide range of ideas 
for which that language has no corresponding terms. 

If the word learning means obsolete vocabularies and anti- 
quarian lore, it may indeed be applied to ancient literature ; 
but if, as we believe, it means science, history, philosophy, 
literature in general, it is the extreme of absurdity and quackery 
to apply the term to the acquisition of Greek and Latin, and to 
call these languages learned, when scarcely any kind of available 
information can be obtained through them. Those alone are 
truly the learned languages which are depositories of useful 
knowledge. Almost all the Greek and Latin works which 
contain information of any value have been translated, and 
are thus accessible to persons ignorant of those languages; 
but from the modem press there are issuing daily, in various 
countries, works of merit in every branch of literature, and in 
every department of knowledge, many of which ought to be read 
as they appear. No physician, chemist, or engineer, — no scientific 
man, in fact, can attain to eminence, or even keep pace with tiie 
progress of science or artj who cannot avail himself of the dis- 
coveries and improvements made by other nations on subjects 
relative to his pursuit. Living languages are indispensable to 
travellers, merchants, and statesmen, to consular and diplomatic 
agents, to naval and military men,* to the man of &shion, as 
to the man of science ; whereas the usefulness of the andent 
languages, viewed either as stores of knowledge, or as means of 
communication, is at the present day very limited. 
\ Utility is the test by which the value of instruction ought to 
be estimated ; and the study of words is useful only so &r as it 
leads to the acqtdsition of things] " Language," says Milton^ 
'^ is but the instnmient of conveying to us things useful to be 
known. And, though a linguist should pride himself to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he havo 
not studied the solid things in them, as well as the wcords and 
lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man 
as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother 
dialect only."t Those languages should be preferred which 
afford the most abundant means of gaioing knowledge. A second 

• Captain Basil Hall recommends, in reiy strong terms, to joung sailors, the study 
of liying langnages. See Fragments of Voyages and Travels, First Series, 
t On Education^ to Sam. Uartlib. 
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language is not of itself knowledge ; it is only an instrument for 
obtaining and conveying it. Having two words for everything, 
—two ways of expressing every idea, does not constitute real 
in£>nnation. He who knows ten names for a plant is less 
informed than he who has only one name for it, but is acquainted 
with ten properties of it. The time which is given to the 
study of words is often taken from the study of things ; hence it^ 
is not rare to find persons masters of several languages who, 
notwithstanding, are very ignorant (6). 



Skct. III.-ON THE STUDY OP EASTERN LANGUAGES. 

•Although the languages of modem Europe excel all others, 
e<»sidered as depositories erf knowledge, they yield to those of 
antiquity and to Asiatic idioms as means of philological research. 
Eastern languages are, in this respect, particularly interesting, 
and deserve the serious attention of the learned who are desirous 
€f investigating the filiation of languages and of nations ; for the 
Cffiginal idioms in which Oriental learning is veiled afford the 
atarongest evidence that the East is the cradle of Western civili- 
atAodUi. Acquaintance with those which belong to the great 
ffomij of the Indo-Germanic, or rather Indo-European languages, 
would throw light on the origin and structure of Latin and Greek. 

The study of the Asiatic idioms would also lead to a knowledge 
of the early psychological condition of man, as illustrated by the 
feimation of language ; because these idioms have, for the most 
part, been subjected to less mixture of dialects than those of 
JSurope, and, owing to the proverbial immobility of the people 
wJio apeak them, have undergone" few of those modifications 
idii^ the progress of civilisation necessarily brings : they, in 
ikek, bear the stamp of the human mind. 

Tbe Sanskrit, one of the most finished idioms that ever existed, 
ii peculiarly fiivourable for philological investigations. '^This 
Igilgaage," observes Sir W. Jones, "whatever be its antiquity, is 
4lf a wonderful structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more 
W^ufi than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either ; 
yek bearing to bot^ of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots 
itrerhB and in the forms of grammar, than could possibly have 
lieen produced by accident ; so strong, indeed, that no philologist 
^onid examine all three without believing them to have sprung 
ttom some common source, which perhaps no longer exists."* 

* Third Armweraary Discourse* 
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The Semitic idioms, or Hebrew family, are also highly 
deserving of attention, as exhibiting that peculiar character of 
thought and expression, with which one should be conversant to 
understand critically the real import of the Holy Scriptures. 
Philology affords valuable aid to theology. 

The study of Eastern languages is perhaps more encouraged 
. by the government of France than it is by that of Great Britaia; 
but in neither country does it meet with the attention it deserves, 
because its importance is not yet sufficiently appreciated. Of one 
hundred Latin and Greek scholars there are not two who inquire 
into Sanskrit etymologies, or who know anything of the affinities 
which connect the various dialects of the great Indo-European 
fomily. 

The learned who will attend to this department of knowledge, 
and, especially, to the literature and philosophy of ancient India, 
will find the study fraught with useful and interesting results. 
The great philological discoveries which have latterly arisen 
from it promise a rich harvest for the reaping of which every 
facility is offered. Private and public librariesL are now filled 
with precious manuscripts, for which we are indebted to the 
erudition and patient research of modem Orientalists. Alphabets 
and granmiars of innumerable tribes are brought to light by the 
indefatigable zeal of navigators and missionaries ; and typogrs^hy 
reproduces, in the principal capitals of Europe, the most ancieiB^ 
monuments of the literature of the East. 

Oriental languages are, at the present day, invested wii^ 
peculiar interest, and cannot fail, henceforth, to be^more extoi- 
sively cultivated in Europe ; because they will prove beneEdal 
as means of international communion, not less than as soorocB 
of philological knowledge. There is yet some glory to be gained 
in the advancement of knowledge, and a duty to be performed 
towards the well-being of humanity, in exploring the seats <rf 
ancient civilisation. Their history and literature, their arts and 
sciences, their laws and forms of government, are as yet but 
imperfectly known. It would be desirable to unveil the oocy e t 
of their rise and decline, to ascertain what are, at the preseaJl 
day, their agricultural and commercial resources, their mine- 
ralogical and archaeological riches; finally, to solve numerous 
questions on the origin, traditions, and languages of the varioos 
tribes spread over Asia and Africa. 

The present time is particularly fevourable for all tbem 
important inquiries. The occupation of the North of Africa ly 
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-tfie IVencli, tlie progt^ias which Egypt has lately made in civili- 
sation under Mehemet Ali, the prosperity of the English and 
Botch possessions in India, and the qpening of the Celestial 
Empire to all nations by the valour and liberality of Great 
Britain, are calcnlated to draw diplomatic agents and merchants, 
as well as inqnisitive travellers and the learned, to the different 
seats of the Seittitic, Indo-Persic, and Chinese literatures. Steam, 
wMeh will shortly connect the Mediterranean with the Asiatic 
Sea, and the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean, will considerably 
multiply the intercourse between the Eastern and the Western 
woiid. Let, then, the Oriental and Semitic idioms be seriously 
attended to ; they will, in many cases, be more practically usefiil 
than Latin and Greek. 



8«CT. iV.— MODERN LANGUAGES CLAIM PRECEDENCE OVER 
THE ANCIENT. 

If we considw the time of life at which a foreign language 
be learned, it will be found that the living idioms should be 
glv^ft precedence over those of Eoine and Greece. They can be 
MaltBttenced at a much earlier age ; for their acquisition, greatly 
^ks^ending on practice and familiar intercourse with those who 
ij^ea^ them, suits childhood much better than the exclusive 
i^p^eation to books indispensable in the study of the ancient 
Ift^oages. 

fet, were even tie study pursued altogether through the 

i i^tun of books, modem languages could still be acquired at 

1HI eifflier period ihsm. the ancient ; for they abound in juvenile 

iMrls, wMch, in point of style and information, may be adapted 

[ "i* every stage of early life, and thus afford young people the 

tteans of pursuiug their studies with pleasure and benefit in 

Y ilwriaus branches of instruction. Ancient literature, on the 

L 4ifiMteajy, is destitute of such compositions : its volumes are far 

W jAuve the comprehension and tastes of children, and seldom 

:-.■ JlHilniii information suitable to them ; they treat df events so 

fc VMnite, and allude to customs so different from those with which 

^ Jjl^iafe acquainted, that they cannot be fdlly understood, nor can 

'4 tktf ikfford much to interest young minds. 

Ib^ Modem languages, as depositories of knowledge, should be 

JU 0MBBDienced sufficiently early to be made, in due time, instru- 

S aieatal to the study of the sciences and of every department of 

|. VOL.1. K 
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intellectual education. This would prove particularly advan- 
tageous as regards the French language ; because many of its 
scientific works are made subjects of study in superior and 
professional instruction, both in England and other countries. 

We may add, as a &rther reason for giving precedence to the 
study of the living languages, that a longer period is required 
for gaining a complete knowledge of one of them, than for tiie 
acquisition of either Latin or Greek ; because, although generally 
easier, they present a greater number of elements and ultimate 
objects to be attained. The modem languages which hold the 
first rank at the present day embrace a larger collection of terms 
and idioms than are to be found in the ancient ; for the materials 
which constitute the riches of a language always bear proportion 
to the acquisitions in knowledge and progress in the arts made 
by the people. The least copious among the principal European 
idioms contains 50,000 words ; Latin, as transmitted to us in the 
classics, has hardly half that number.* The great dissimilariiy 
in the pronunciation of the living languages throws in their 
acquisition a difficulty from which Latin is fr ee,[jj^ 
, protrotmced In every country saftttariy ^o ^ h e -fiational to^igu^ 
The living languages must be spoken as well as written, ana 
understood in conversation as well as in books. All this demands 
much more time and industry than merely acquiring the power 
of reading a dozen Latin and half-a-dozen Greek volumes^ m 
which the scholastic course chiefly consists. The ability to read 
fluently and critically the Latin classics could, with diligenoe, 
attention, and a proper method, be gained by an adult in lees 
than three years — many persons have effected this object in a 
much shorter period ; — ^but double that time would be insufll- 
cient for acquiring the power of speaking any living language 
as a well-educated native, even under the most fiivourable 
circumstances. 

* The French and the Italian languages contain each over 60,000 words. EngtSi^ 
possesses a more copious vocabulary than either, from the proneness of the people t» 
borrowing words from other idioms, particularly from the French, and from tte 
facility which it affords of forming compound expressions. As regards this latter 
source of copiousness, the German language greatly surpasses the English; foriti 
nomenclature may be almost indefinitely increased by additions to its radical wm*^ 
The last edition of Todd's Johnson contains about 68,000 words. The Amerieaa, 
N. Webster, gives 70,000 in his Dictionary ; the Imperial Lexicon, now in process <#" 
publication in Edinburgh, will contain, as stated in the prospectus, 80,000. In tiiess 
numbers are not included the different modifications of variable words, the designa^ 
tions of places, or other geographical denominations, nor the names of all animslK 
and plants. Of the latter al»ne, the French naturalist Decandolle has reekocMft 
above 80,000. 
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The study of living languages, as a means of inuring to mental 
labour, may also render to the young most valuable service ; 
although, as will subsequently be seen, Latin is, it must be 
admitted, better calculated for this purpose. The principal 
languages of Europe open wide fields for the exercise of memory, 
since their numerous elements — the words and phrases — ^must 
be thoroughly retained for the expression of thought. Any one 
of them can serve to initiate learners into the science of grammar, 
improve them in the vernacular tongue, as also to assist them in 
their subsequent studies of other idioms ; and can, in fact, be 
learned both as a means and as an end, whereas Latin is only 
learned as a means. 

Benjamin Franklin, who had only one year's instruction in 
Latin, when very young, acknowledges that he afterwards 
neglected that language entirely; but having, in manhood, 
gained an acquaintance with French, Italian, and Spanish, he 
was surprised, he says, to find, on looking over a Latin Testa- 
ment, that he understood it better than he had imagined. He 
adds, ** 1 would offer to the consideration of those who superin- 
tend the education of our youth, whether, since many of those 
who begin with the Latin quit the same after spending some 
years without having made any great proficiency, and what they 
have learned becomes almost useless, so that their time has been 
lost, it would not have been better to have begun with the 
French, proceeding to the Italian and Latin. For though, after 
apexiding the same time, they should quit the study of languages, 
and never arrive at the Latin, they would, however, have acquired 
aaother tongue or two, that, being in modem use, might be 
fldrviceable to them in common life." * 

The acquisition of Latin is not only confined to very few 
fnetical objects, but,»few as these objects are, their attainment 
can never be complete. The best scholars must confess that 
ibeare are many passages in ancient writers which they neither 
io, nor ever can, comprehend ; and, in such passages, the lan- 
glt^e &lLs as an instrument of mental culture. Latin composition 
iiiKiiot either be practised with a view to much intellectual 
tDnefit ; for no one can pretend to write in a dead language with 
flftie, purity, and consistency of style. It is contrary to reason to 
MlflKMe that any one could now perfectly understand, much less 
or write, the language of a people who ceased to exist 
than fifteen centuries ago, and who have left us but vague 

* AutoUograpky. Edited by Sparks. Ch. vii. 
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notions of their genius, laws, arts and sciences, of their national 
character, habits of thought, and familiar mode of life— all tilings 
on which a language mainly depends. 

/ Languages, learned for the purposes of social intercourse and 
fhe practical business of life, must be more thoroughly and 
extensively known than those which are only to be read. With 
knowledge of a modem language equivalent to that whidl 
constitutes an accomplished Latinist of the present age, one 
would be coMdered as knowing it but very imperfectly. The 
good Latinity of the classical scholar passes current only because 
the true standards of excellence — ^the orators and writers of 
Bome — cannot come forward to show the fallacy ; whereas the 
literary men of modem nations place in a manifest inferiority 
their foreign cotemporaries who ^peak and write their languages. 
A weH educated person, knowing his native idiom considerably 
better than the best classical scholar couM know a dead language, 
has it in his power to convey more extensive and more certain 
information in it, than could be obtained in Latin firom any 
modem Latinist. He may, if allowed sufficient time, carry his 
pupils to the higher dei>artments of oral and written compo^tion 
in his native tongue — objects utterly unattainable, at the presort 
day, in the ancient languages. 

From these various reasons it maybe concluded, that the study 
of modem tongues ought to be commenced sooner and continued 
longer than that of the ancient. 



Sect. V.— THEFRENCH LANGUAGE, AS A GENERAL MEDIUM_(» 
COMMUNICATION. 

The adoption of one language as a universal medium of 
intellectual communication could not foil to extend our sodd 
intercourse and render international communion morefi^quent 
and beneficial ; it would accelerate the progress of civil^timiy 
fecilitate mercantile transactions, promote the advancement of 
art and science, efface national prejudices ; in short, it would 
consolidate the bond of peace and union between the memb^n 
of the great human family. 

Never was a conunon means of intellectual communication 
more needed than at the pi-esent day. Such is the spirit of ti» 
times that the members of difTerent communities fraternise under 
the influence of similar institutions, similar pursuits, and similar 
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tastes. Nationalities merge into one great £unUy : they are no 
longer separated by seas and mountains ; steam navigation, rail- 
roads^ and the electric telegraph bring into contact the most 
distant countries. The cheapness of travelling, the reduction of 
postage, and the free circulation of the publifc press, which will 
soon be extended from England to all civilised nations, will, not 
less than the rajadity of conveyance, brings them into closer 
intimacy wiili each other, and thus aid in divesting them of 
national antipathies and prejudices. The old barriers which 
ignorance, monopoly, and a want of international intercourse 
had raised between them, are now, in spite of the apparent 
hostility of political parties and narrow-minded patriots, crum- 
bJing in every direction before the irresistible power of a generous 
and enlightened philanthropy. A congress composed of the 
porest friends of humanity proclaims peace and brotherly love to 
aU men ; and scientific associations call successively into the great 
seats of industry the intellectual representatives of the civilised 
world* Isolated labour is everywhere and for every purpose 
pving way to the spirit of association : instead of wrapping 
tbeir discoveries in secrecy, men of all countries diffuse them as 
laeans of universal advancement. The competition of human 
mdostry which Great Britain has, in 1851, so liberally and 
SBO^essfrdly called forth, marks a new era of international 
communion : by creating among the nations of the earth a 
generous emulation in art and practical science, it has imparted 
a poweriul energy to civilisation, and cemented the great pact 
of oniversal fraternity and mutual good wilL Men, until now 
Intter foes, meet on friendly ground and vie with each other in 
sdmndng the great interests which concern mankind. This 
hufW tendency towards close union among nations is ftirther 
iliown by the growing taste which they evince for the study 
4f each other's language ; but the adoption of one common 
l&an among them would do much towards securing this most 
dmal^e union. 

. CWvinced of the manifold advantages which accrue to society 
.Cma the universality of one language, the educated classes in 
Vk Boman empire studied Greek, which was then in extensive 
W» in the civilised world. At the revival of letters, and for a 
Iftig period after, European nations made Latin a common 
W£iun of communication ; but, at a later period, they seem to 
^•W agreed on granting that privilege to the French. A happy 
.ffUkcajxence of circumstances contributes to justify this 
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preference. The uniformity and simplicity of its construction, 
added to its unequalled precision and perspicuity, make it the 
fittest for conversation ; the facility and clearness of its pronun- 
ciation, resulting from the fixity of its prosody and from a feur 
proportion of vocal sounds and articulations, render it equally 
attainable by southern and northern nations. The central posi- 
tion which France occupies in Europe, the beauty of her climate^ 
the courtesy of her inhabitants, and the liberality of her institu- 
tions, make the country the general rendezvous of nations ; her 
high state of civilisation, her moral influence in Europe, h«r 
political power, her military glory, and even her misfortunes, 
which, at different periods, have forced many of her most emi- 
nent men to emigrate^ all tend to diffuse her language over the 
civilised world. 

(French is, in this country especially, an indispensable branch 
oi a liberal education ; it is accessible to either sex, and useful 
to every class of society ; it is one of the richest in scientific and 
literary productions, and is perhaps the most abundant source 
from which the English tongue has borrowed, and continues to 
borrow. Moreover, it is the language of a people whose history 
is most intimately connected with that of England, whose 
country the English visit more than any other, and in which 
they find manners, arts, and civilisation, most nearly approxi- 
mate to their own. These two nations, advancing together at 
the head of civilisation, and enjoying similar political institu- 
tions, are united by the same interest, the same desires, the same 
hopes ; they honour the same virtues ; they admire the same 
talents ; they will be, for the future, united in the same dangers 
and in the same philanthropic views, for the liberty, peace, and 
happiness of the world : they now only want one comin<Hi 
language. 

The most civilised nations of modem times, in adopting many 
of the customs and arts of the French, have borrowed and 
naturalised a great* portion of their vocabulary. This circnmr 
stance renders the knowledge of the language a help in acquiring 
other modem dialects. Its great aflfinity with the Latin, from 
which, in common with Italian and Spanish, it is principally 
derived, must also facilitate the leamhig of that anciei]^' 
language. 

There is little probability, however, that French can ev^ 
supersede all other languages, and become really a universal 
medium of communication : although very general amon^ 
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dvilked nations, its use will perhaps long continue to prevail^ 
m<ace particxilarly in Europe* English, which has been extensively 
diffused in other parts of the earth, and which the commerce of 
England and America will cause to be heard farther and wider 
every day, should share with French the attention of students 
throughout the civilised world. "Were it not for the extreme 
irregularity of its pronunciation and orthography, the study of it 
would present great facility to foreigners : it has few inflections 
and conjugational varieties ; it is extremely simple in its gram* 
matical structure and logical arrangement ; its vocabulary is 
copious, and the capabilities for adding to it are unbounded* 
^^Less musical, indeed, than the languages of the south," says 
Macaulay, "but in force, in richness, in aptitude for all the 
Idlest purposes of the poet, the philosoplier, and the orator, it 
is inferior to that of Greece alone." This language would afford 
to the French advantages equal in every respect to those which 
ft knowledge of French would confer on the English. In any 
etee, practical acquaintance with both would seciire the powers 
^ communicating with a large portion of the inhabitants of the 
globe.* 



Sbct. VI.— ADVANTAGES PECULIAR TO LATIN AND GREEK. 

The Greeks and the Eomans amply made up for their extreme 
deficiency in the sciences by their taste in the fine arts, and the 
exipdsite finish of their literary productions: hence their 
Imguages afford advantages which cannot be denied. The noble 
flpeehnens of history, oratory, and poe&y embodied in them, 
(nesent the fairest models of composition ; the excellences with 
vhidi they are replete effectually cultivate and polish the taste 
9f students in all literary subjects ; whilst the habit of explain- 
i|f and analysing thoughts relative to a state of society so 
Mbii^nt from the present, inures to intellectual research, and 
ittDs into action reflection, imagination, and judgment. The 
fifulinr system which characterises the grammatical structure 
lf>tiloee languages, the distinctive, terminations of the same 
^tftiiJLU of words, and the changes of these terminations, incident 
l^tilie various circumstances in which they are used, as well as 

• See De V UhiverscUiU de la Langue Frarifaise, by Rivarol ; Essai aur V Universalis 
^ ieuLangue Franfaise, by C. N. AUou ; Dissertation aur les Causes de T Universality de la 
' JEmg^^JTranfoiaet by Schwab, translated from the German hy Bobelot. 
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the infinite diversity oi collooatk»i arising from these changes, 
i^ord to learners fayourahle opp(»rtumties for prosecuting theur 
study of the native tongue, for acquiring the principles of 
general granunar, and ex^rci^ng the miiid in philological inves* 
tigations. Being also the source frc^ which several moderoi - 
languages are deriye4> and from which the technology of scieno^ 
is formed, they &(Hlitate the acquisition of those languageSi 
e^htin scientific nomenclatures, fmd open a wide field &r 
etymology. 

Another ^re«t advantage arises from the study of anciei^ 
literature : the native tongue of the classical professor being 
usually that of his pupils, he ce^ ixx general, make Latin and 
Greek subservient to their improvem^it in it more e^Gsodveljr 
than could be done throu^ living language by foreign teachers. 
The native instructor cau best teach the national tongue by 
comparison with Latin and Greek; he can best exhibit its 
grammar, genius, and power, and explain what constitutes 
propriety and precision oi terms, grace and correctness of 
expression, force and perspicuity of style. 4-t t^e same time, it 
is to be regretted that this cannot always be done throng 
languages more useful in after-life. 

Although English, French, Italian, and German, may perh^^ 
compete with the ancient languages in power, elegance, and 
clearness of expression, and far surpass them in the number and 
the importance of the benefits which they can confer throiygh 
life on their votaries, yet we readily admit that they can never 
supersede them. Were such a change to take place, foreignew^ 
becoming, in consequence, the n^ost competent professors is^ 
what would then be the leading departments of collegiate we^ 
struction, and the best judges of literary merit, must hm 
placed at the head of academical establishments, and iavestai 
with the highest university honours. This would be a ooift- 
plete anomaly, a state of things altogether inccmsistent wlt& 
the existing f(»-ms of communities, and repugnant to ?^<^^tmi| 
feelings. 

But what should reconcile us to the ancient languages im, 
that, being now beyond the influence of caprice, so long as ttey 
are made the ground-work of classical studies, and the test oi 
excellence in literary composition, they will tend to check tb^ 
constant fluctuation of the living languages. The Greek and 
Latin classics are in literature what the works of the old mastero 
are in painting. Love of novelty may, for a time, draw modex3| 
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QfttioiiB from tliie true pmdples of taste : fitudy of the immortal 
moBUflients of auticiuity will always bring them back to the right 
QtaodarcL 

Iiet it not be said that the benefits expected from classical 
litercktore could be equally obtained from good translations. The 
Pubet^uK^ of the historical^ oratorical, or other didactic works of 
the ancients may, it is true, be conveyed in faithful translation ; 
but the pith of their expression can never be conveyed. In 
imaginative composition, especially, the very form in which the 
daasical writers moulded their creations is nearly as essential as 
the substance ; and that form cannot be transferred into another 
language. No interpretation of the standard classics can give an 
idea of their energy, or of their peculiar graces. A translation 
may be ftdl of beauties ; but they will be of a different character 
from those of the original By translation, the harmonious 
anrangement of words, the excellences of style, are lost, especiaUy" 
m poetical productions, which become sometimes unintelligible 
and nonsensical The impossibility of transfusing into one lan- 
goage the beauties of another makes a translation unfit as a - 
model : original works should always be preferred. Seldom have 
the most celebrated and the most admired works of any nation 
obtained, in the translation, popularity equal to that which they 
eiyoy in the original. This is particularly the case with the 
l&Bzaiy master-pieces of antiquity. 

Ancient languages must continue to occupy a large share of 
atteaition in the intellectual education of boys destined for 
pmsuits which depend on literary acquirements. It is a narrow 
view to consider them as useful only to the learned professions. 
Acquaintance with them is beneficial not only to the clergyman, 
fte j^ysician, and the lawyer, but also to the archaeologist, 
gitiquarian, statesman, philosopher, and man of letters ; for 
ftey are the interpreters of ancient monuments and coins, the 
ctigiiial receptacles of our laws and of ancient doctrines, the in- 
cdumstible sources of our modem dialects, and the bonds which 
nentally connect the modem European nations with one another 
md with antiquity. 

Classical literature must be studied in proportion to the 
inftaence it has had over modem civilisation. This study 
auoUes the mind by elevating it above the trivial pursuits of 
Ofdmary life, and affording means of intellectual culture. Let 
jm never forget that, through the writings of antiquity, the ideas 
of fireedom entertained by the republics of Eome, Athens, and 
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Sparta, have cast deep roots among tke enslaved people t>f modern 
Europe ; and liberty has left her ancient temples to place herself 
at the head of civilisation. The general study of the ancient 
languages will preserve these feelings in the hearts of men, and 
will associate liberty with education. " Classical studies main- 
tain the sacred tradition of the intellectual and moral life of 
humanity."* 

* y. Cousin, " Bapport aur V Jnstmction publique en AUemagne, 
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CHAPTEE m. 



INADEQUACY OF THE OEDESTAEY SCHOLASTIC 
COUESE. 

Sbct. L— branches OF KNOWLEDGE CONSTITUTING A COMPLETE 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Important as is the study of ancient Hterature, it should not 
exdusively engross the period of scholastic instruction, Even 
those who are intended for the learned professions require in- 
formation besides Latin and Greek ; and yet, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that, with the exception of elementary mathematics, 
little else is taught in classical schools. It would seem that 
the classics alone are essential ; and that the arts and sciences^ 
morahty and religion, are only accidental in education. 

If we wish to educate young people, supply them with means 
(rf success in future pursuits, and make them useful members 
di society, we must direct their attention to branches of know- 
ledge which are required in the various avocations of social life. 
Hiese avocations are now so multiplied and present so wide a 
field for competition, that the preparatory studies which they 
uNDand, and which are often very extensive, cannot be com- 
menced too soon or pursued too earnestly. 

Among the departments of knowledge which, in the natural 
fwgress of civilisation, have assumed a high degree of import- 
ance, and ought now to be placed on a par with the ancient 
llftguages, some are indispensable to those who wish to rise to 
•wnence. The following are the principal branches which 
iboukl enter into the programme of respectable schools: they 
tte introduced here without reference to their relative import- 
•ace, this being determined by the future vocation of the learner. 

1. A thorough knowledge of the national language, which, with 
Hie cognate branches, grammary rhetoric, and logic, is the source 
«f every intellectual enjoyment and of success in every learned 
pmrait. 

2. The modern languages, a practical knowledge of which, aa 
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already stated, extends our means of information and intellectual 
communication, and the comparative study of which affords 
many advantages in common with that of the ancient. 

3. Pure and mixed mathematics, which train to habits of dose 
and exact reasoning, at the same time that they lay the founda- 
tion for investigating and comprehending the laws of the material 
imiverse. 

4. Natural history, physical geography, wxiural philosophy^ 
chemistry, and physiology, which make man acquainted with the 
phenomena of nature and their relations to his organic constitution. 

5. Pdlitical geography, mx)dern as well as ancient history, political 
economy, and the form of government of our country, which teach 
the principles on which society rests, and its relations to our 
moral nature. 

6. The principles of law and legislation, which initiate into a 
knowledge of social duties and political rights, and into the 
functions which may devolve upon us aa members of a constitu- 
tional state. 

7. Moral and intellectual philosophy, and especially the science of 
educcUion, which enable us to employ our feculties to the greate^ 
advantage, and direct those of our children. 

But far more important than all these elements of a liberal 
education, is the Christian religion, which is the only safe founds- 
tion for the educational course ; it leads to the knowledge of God, 
the observance of His commandmenta, the ful^lment of all our 
duties, the practice of every virtue, to happiness in this world, 
and to the blessings of immortality. The academic establisluu^atB^ 
more especially, which receive boarders, and are consequentlj 
the representatives of the family, are called on to give to their 
young charge moral and religious, as well as intellectual educa- 
tion ; they should teach them both the doctrines and the practiioe 
of religion. 

This programme of studies we claim for our youth, in the name 
of civilisation and of the intellectual progress of humanity. Fe^w 
of these branches have obtained the share of attention to which. 
they are entitled ; and several of them have not even received 
admittance in many academical establishments. The natural aotd 
experimental sciences, in particular, ought to be more generally 
cultivated than they now are, Although of comparatively 
modem origin, they rank high in the scale of knowledge, whether 
we consider their usefulness, the comprehensiveness of their aim, 
or the unerring certainty of their principles. No scientific 
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pTtrsuit lias more largely than natural phUosopIiy, and its tand- 
maid, chemistry, supplied the wants and luxuries of life, promoted 
the health and comforts of the human race, and contributed to 
the improvement of agriculture, manufactures, and the arts of 
modem civilisation. The sciences which reveal the laws and 
phenomena of nature possess this inestimable advantage in the 
education of youth, that their study presents striking and endless 
mamfestations of the infinite power, wisdom, and benevolence 
of God. 

The external world of material objects displays the power of 
the supreme Architect who created it, not less than the internal 
world of thought. Matter and intelligence are the inseparable 
elements of one grand whole. It is, in fact, by the contemplation 
of the former that man can exercise and unfold his portion of the 
Bitter. Nothing is better calculated to enrich the mind and to 
elevate the soul than the attentive consideration of those 
idmirable principles of nature, which dilSuse everywhere an 
indelible character of order and beauty, proclaiming imity of 
^ksign, in variety infinite, and manifesting the divine impress of 
fte Creator. Nothing is so capable of exciting human inquiry 
to continual activity as these sublime problems of nature, the 
Mlation of which opens wider fields of thought with every new 
&covery^ and exhibits the relations which exist between the 
pfcyHfcal and the moral world. 

Dae attention to the various departments of knowledge above 
llientioiied would enrich the mind with a copious stock of useful 
iAeas. From the inexhaustible mine of natural history and the 
pbyslcal sciences, endless illustrations, allusions, comparisons, 
ind images may be drawn, which would render native compo- 
Mxm more attractive and more useful; whereas, from the 
tastrow path of classical literature, and from its exclusive 
l&rsait, poets and orators are sometimes led into egregious errors, 
lAeti they allude to modem sciences or the laws of nature. 



{' 



'.ILr-»TUDY OF THE NATIVE TONGUE, AS A FART OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

TEe national tongue should hold in the instmction of youth a 
ft»-eininence which, until now, has been denied to it ; for it is 
a^ore particularly the instrument of the mind's operations, the 
reeord of its stores, the manifestation of our feelings, our 
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affections, our intellectuality. Its writers and orators, its genius 
and resources, should, among a people careftd of their own dignity, 
occupy young persons from the earliest to the latest period of 
scholastic instruction. It is in that tongue they should be 
taught to think, to speak, and to write. To it belongs, by right, 
the prize of excellence adjudged by universities to the Latin 
language. It should, in this country, be considered more 
honourable, as it is more consistent and more useful, to speak 
and write English like Edmund Burke or "Walter Scott, than 
Latin like Cicero or Tacitus. 

A knowledge of the native tongue beyond mere grammatical 
accuracy, and beyond the ordinary powers of conversation and 
familiar letter-writing, is useful in every position in life : to 
legislators, statesmen, lawyers, clergymen, professors, and all 
public functionaries, it is an essential element of qualification 
for their respective pursuits. It is indispensable to naval and 
military men, who must frequently write reports to th^ 
superiors and address the troops under their command, to mer- 
chants who have commercial relations to maintain, to members 
of associations, or societies, who may have opinions to defend in 
the presence of contending parties, and to all those who, being 
entrusted with the management of public works, or .the interests 
of their fellow-citizens, have to propose measures, or render an 
account of proceedings. It is particularly necessary to those who 
have attained eminence in the arts and sciences, or who have 
made discoveries which may be beneficial to society. There can 
be no doubt that many important schemes and inventions havB 
been lost to the world, owing to their authors being unable to 
set them forth with advantage. 

Powers of oratory and composition, joined to an acquaintance 
with civil and political rights, will prove useful in the course of 
life, especially in free and representative countries, wherein every 
one may be called upon publicly to express opinions, and to foM 
municipal or political duties. As knowledge and intelligence 
become more general, the people, in asserting their rights, 
appeal every day less to physical force and more to reason : in 
public as in convivial meetings ; in the affairs of the state as ia 
the business of ordinary life ; in debating international quesiionB 
as in discussing private interests, he who speaks or writes the 
best will always accomplish his design, and gain an ascendancy 
over his fellow-men. Nearly all the great reforms and revolit* 
tions which, for the last sixty years, have taken place in Europe, 
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have been achieved by the force of eloquence. Speech is power: 
the great end of literary education ought to be to confer and 
direct this power — ^the most useful, the most delightful, and the 
most wonderful of human acquisitions. 

The aid afforded by the study of the ancient languages for 
improvement in the native tongue through which they are 
learned, is not sufficient ; assiduous attention to the great 
national models is indispensable for securing a complete know- 
ledge of it. The ordinary system of classical instruction does 
not Aimish adequate means of advancement in the vernacular 
tongue. Depth of learning in ancient literature is far from being 
the test of excellence in the national language. How many good 
latinists there are who cannot address their fellow-citizens with 
tiiat ease and in that style which are expected to result from a 
Hterary education ! He to whom practice has given extensive 
ccHnmaJid of language — ^his own language^-not that of Greece or 
Borne — to whom nature has granted the imaginative faculty 
idiich rapidly embraces the remotest and the nearest relations, 
Tfho is endowed with the reasoning power which analyses, 
lorranges, and condenses, who knows the human heart and 
iraman affa,irs, — ^that man is the orator. Good speakers and good 
Wxiters would not be so rare, if as much time were bestowed on 
tbe study of the native tongue, as is generally devoted to Latin ; 
i^ from the lowest to the highest class in our schools, the 
TOtiOTial classics shared equally with the ancient the attention of 
iMbnts, and if the mind, duly cultivated, were enriched from 
their contents, 

Knowledge of the native tongue may be carried to a high 
degree of excellence independently of Latiu and Greek. Byron 
wm a mediocre classical scholar ; he attended the course of 
iladies at Harrow school with dislike and carelessness. He 
••faired his astonishing copiousness, flexibility, and beauty of ex- 
fcandon, by extensive miscellaneous English reading.* Madame 
4ft StaSl and many other celebrated female writers reached the 
ill^hest -walks of literature without previous study of Latin. 
lUiardson and Robert Bums, Bemardin de St. Pierre and 
JKeanger, learned neither Latin nor Greek. Shakspeare is 
pneorally supposed to have been ignorant of a foreign idiom, 
iMiOogh some persons believe he understood a little Latin ; 
In^ to that little, if it be so, it is obvious he owed not his 
jBSstery of English. No one will deny that the Greek writers 

• Thomas Moore, Life of Byron. 
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and orators were skilled in tlieir own language, and yet thciy 
learned no other in tlieir youtlv 

''It is a reproach on British education," says G. Jafdifi^ 
" that, whilst the minutest parts of the ancient languages are 
taught, and occupy a considerable portion of the tfane allotted 
for study, both at school and in college, the language in which 
we ourselves speak and write receives comparatively little attea* 
tion.'** "As the sole business of fife," observes Sir Edwafd 
Bulwer Lytton, " is not literature, so education ought not to be 
only literary. Yet, what can you, the father of the boy ffM 
are about to send to a public schoc^ — ^what, I ask, can you think 
of a system which, devoting the whole period of youth to Htol^ 
ture, not only excludes from consideration the knowledge el 
all contmental languages — ^the languages of Montesquieu and 
Schiller, — ^but also totally neglects any knowledge of the au^oift 
of your own country, and even the elements of Hhxt BAtive 
tongue in which all the business of life must be carried im f 
Not in Latin, nor in Greek, but in his English tongue, your s^ 
must write ; in that tongue, if you desire him to become gfetst, 
he is to be an orator, a historian, a poet, or a philosopher. And 
this language is, above all others, the most utterly neglected, its 
authors never studied, even its grammar never taught. To know 
Latin and Greek is a great intellectual luxury ; but to laaffW 
one's own language is an intellectual necessity ."f 

The error of the ordinary system of public instruction Ke« lA 
being too classical rather than too literary. Literary educstioi 
does not consist so much in an acquaintance with Latin aad 
Greek classics, as in a familiarity with modem literature, tad 
especially in critical knowledge of the national idiom, and 8Up#* 
riority in the art of expressing thoughts in it, either in speakiag 
or writing. These literary acquirements are as indispensable t» 
the man of science as scientific and general information to tlM 
man of letters ; for of what use would knowledge be to the oae^ If 
he could not readily and clearly convey it ; and of what jam 
would the power of expression be to the other, if he had m» 
useful and practical ideas to commimicate ? Scientifie $aaJL 
literary education ought to be inseparable. ) 

* OuUinea 0/ FhUosophioal Education* f JSnglcmd and ti^ SngUtH, 
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Sior. ni.— CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION LIMITED IN ITS BENEFITS AND 
INADEQUATE TO THE WANTS OF MODERN SOCIETY. 

The advantages which may arise in active life from the various 
branches of knowledge above mentioned are obvious. Those 
whidb may be derived from Latin and Greek are, if we except 
the menttd discipline effected in learning them and the means 
whidh they afford of studying the national language, very incon- 
siderable. In adverting to classical instruction, Adam Smith 
observes, '^ It seldom happens that a man, in any part of his life, 
derives any conveniency or advantage from some oi the most 
laborious and troublesome parts of his education.*' * And yet 
those languages usurp the almost exclusive right of occupying, 
JBar eight or nine years, the rising generation, those on whom the 
oomxtry places her hopes of advancement in the different pursuits 
ivMch contribute to her wealth, prosperity, and glory. That . 
flfstem ia radically bad which casts in the same mould the 
pbysician and the engineer, the lawyer and the merchant, the 
•ididier and the agriculturist, the clergyman and the statesman. 

Not only do the dead languages present but little chance of 
behig applied to any useful purpose in afbei^life, but the mental 
traiaing which their acquisition may promote, although of a 
hi^ character, cannot supply all the intellectual wants of society. 
lia diseifdine which arises from the comparative study of foreign 
Imgsages leads to particular attaloments, which, valuable as 
Haigr are, ought not to be the only objects of ambition in Intel- 
iMtoal education. Different courses of mental training are 
i«f«ired to prepare the mind for the scientific, military, and 
M i wt rf n^ professions, from that which is calculated to produce 
§t9tA scbolars. The habits of the mind formed by the study of 
IlMm and Greek have contributed but little in raising to eminence 
0MM who hold the first rank amongst monarchs, warriors, 
««figators, engineers, agriculturists, manufacturers, merchants, 
IV Artists. It k not these languages which have brought out the 
MM^al energy of the great benefactors of mankind, of those who, 
ty their inventions and discoveries, have increased, and daily 
Iwrease, the power and well-being of man. 

Tike time given in most classical schools to the national 
iopigiiey or to anything beyond the ancient languages and mathe- 
matics, is, indeed, very inconsiderable. The mnemonic exercises 
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on the national grammar, on geography and history, and the 
instruction on the natural and experimental sciences, which are 
occasionally introduced, may satisfy those who have not reflected 
on what constitutes good education ; but they do not supply the 
real wants of the generality of learners, nor do they enable them 
to fulfil the expectation of society concerning its future members. 
Every information, in fact, beyond the classics is secondary : it 
is attended to with indifference, and often with ill-will ; it is 
studied merely as a matter of form, and to save appearances. 
This exclusive attention to ancient literature, by indirectly con- 
temning the native and foreign living idioms, leads young people 
to disregard their national and other modem classics. It narrows 
their minds, and destroys their individuality, by making them 
the servile imitators of the ancients. 

Under the influence of these antiquated notions, a young man, 
after the period of scholastic education, is ushered into the world 
with a smattering of one or two dead languages, and with but 
scanty knowledge of his own ; with vague notions respecting by- 
gone ages and utter ignorance of passing events. He is apt to 
entertain an exaLted opinion of classical learning, and a total 
disregard of modem sciences and practical good sense. 

" Education consisting chiefly of language," observes G.Combe^ 
** leaves the mind of the pupil ignorant of things, ignorant of m^ 
and ignorant of the constitution of the social system in which he 
is destined to move. He is trained in abstractions and amoi^ 
shadows, and when he enters practical life he finds that his real 
education is only at its commencement." * No wonder, then, that 
so many eminent men have raised their voices against the present 
scholastic course. " A finished scholar," says Gibbon, " may 
emerge from the head of Westminster or Eton in total ignoranoe 
of the business and conversation of English gentlemen." t The 
learned author of" National Government" remarks, "Our schoolt 
and colleges do not teach, and do not think of teaching, those 
parts of knowledge which become citizens of a free state parti- 
cularly to learn." X " There exists," says Talleyrand, " a comj^ete 
discordance, and, in some cases, an absolute opposition betweea 
what a child is compelled to learn, and what a man is bound to 
do." § " The art of speech," says also Aim6-Martin, " is unknown 
in a government in which speech is power ; the laws are unknown 
in a society in which the political institutions impose duties. I^ 

* Lectures on Popular Education, f Memoirs of my Life and WrUrngs. 

t On National Education. ( Rapport aur V Instruction publique. 1791. 
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a word, public instruction continues to be silent on all that 
children will, when men, require to know." * Dr. Arnold himself, 
who was so conversant with the details of instruction in classical 
schools, equally condemns it as iuefBicient: "Our intellectual 
eminence in modem times," he says, " by no means keeps pace 
with our advances in all the comforts and effectiveness of society. 
And I have no doubt that our miserable system of education 
has a great deal to do with it."t (7) 

Even the little which is usually learned of Latin and Greek is 
often but imperfectly acquired, and seldom leads to useful result. 
Young people parse with grammatical accuracy every word of 
Cicero ; but they can perceive neither the force of his reasoning, 
nor the majesty of his periods. They scan each Itue of Virgil 
with critical exactness ; but they can feel neither the exquisite- 
Bess of his thoughts, nor the harmony of his verse. They write 
Latin themes and make Latin hexameters ; but they can neither 
r«ad the ancient classics with pleasure, as we do our national 
initers, nor express themselves in Latin with even an approach 
to ease or elegance. 

The ordinary method by which the ancient languages are 
acquired^ presents so few incentives to exertion and so many 
ohfltacles to learning, that, for one who distinguishes himseli^ 
twenty sink disheartened into torpor and perverse unwillingness, 
JBsensible alike to rebuke and ferula. They are thought by their 
iiwtractors to be unredeemable dunces ; but, when the fetters of 
tbe scholastic course are shaken off, those who have been able to 
vesist its baneful influence and give themselves a more useful 
^^Kation, often far surpa^ in the practical affairs of life their 
Kiiool-fellows who carried away the prizes in ancient learning, 
ki Awt, so indispensable to success is this second education in the 
pMent order of things, that those who have not acquired it, 
iribtttever may have been their success at school, never rise to 
tKii^nce. 

Sven to professional men Latin and Greek never afford 
ilvmntages equivalent to the time, labour, and expense which 
Atfr acquisition by the ordinary scholastic process demands. 
l(*»i)eneficial still are these languages in other pursuits. This 
Aaiie lore is often unsuitable to the business for which children 
WB^ destined by their parents. It is true that learning, which 
Vms fcMrmerly the privilege of a chosen few, is now the birthright 

• Ve V Education natinnale en France, Journal dee Dihats, 16 Janvier, 1829. 
t Life and Cknreapondence, by A. P. Stanley. 
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of all ; but of the immense range of subjects which modem 
civilisation presents for investigation to all inquisitive and 
aspiring minds, every one ought to select that which can best 
realise his expectations in life, and enable him to serve society. 
For the great majority of citizens, universal knowledge, were it 
possible, would be a useless luxury. Besides, instruction would 
lose in depth what it gained in extent ; and, in attempting to be 
fit for everything, a person would run the risk of being fit for 
nothing. Society, embracing, as it does, an infinite variety of 
occupations and callings, will be truly benefited only from the 
subdivision of study, and consequent concentration of knowledge 
among its different members. The subdivision of labour is a 
principle of perfection and universal usefulness. 

That is a very mistaken pride, which sends children to 
classical schools, to foster in their hearts desires inconsistent 
with their future proi^)ect8, and to confine them to that kind of 
learning which is appropriate i-o clergymen, to qualify them for a 
place behind a counter. The mean defeats the end ; for this is 
acting in direct oppositicm to human nature. Man is always 
prompt to ascend, never willing to descend. Let him who adopts 
this course for his children assume the responsibility of their ill 
success in pursuits for which he has taken every pains to unfit 
them. Let him blame himself if they scorn his advice or rebd 
against his authority, when desired to embrace a calling whiok 
they think beneath them. " In the social order in which afi 
places are marked," says J. J. Eousseau, " every one ought to be 
brought up for his own." * 

If schools were, as we think Ihey ought to be, an introdnctioB 
to the world ; if their method of training embraced the culti- 
vation of all the mental powers ; if their course of study were m. 
preparation for the various avocations and active duties of life s 
and if the instruction received in them were available in msat* 
hood, they would present some prospect of advantage to ey&rf 
class of society. But this is not the case : it is but too obvioos 
that, in this country, scholastic instruction is not instituted wiik. 
a view either to the greatest advantage of the child or to thft 
greatest public utility. It is, therefore, an error in parents to 
make heavy sacrifices to procure for their children admittanea 
into classical academies, imder the belief that education is better 
than fortune — an aphorism, the truth of which, under th% 
influence of a better system, would be imdeniable. 

* Emile, ou de V Education. 
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Time and civilisation have created a new order of things, 
which renders the old scholastic course inadequate to the wants 
of the great majority of learners, and altogether inconsistent 
with the present state of society. The instruction of youth 
should, like the laws, change with the character and institutions 
of a nation ; it should follow its moral and intellectual progress, 
and should be extended with the increasing demands of the 
pe<^e. The exclusive devotedness of our ancestors to classical 
studies waS) in the absence of a national literature, their only 
means of escaping from barbarism and ignorance. But, of late, 
many arts and sciences have come into existence, presenting new 
diannels of investigati(m and inexhaustible sources of mental 
activity : the future prospects of humanity are chiefly involved 
in their cultivation and progress ; to them a large portion of our 
youth must therefore be made to direct their attention. 

Lidostrial pursuits are the foundation of our social and 
political organisation, the source of the prosperity of the state, 
aad the means of existence of the great majority of citizens : the 
wts and sciences, on which they depend, ought to form part of 
naUional education* Let, then, the practical sciences be imported 
m our schools and universities as they have been in active life. 
Am eariy initiation into them, and a persevering attention to 
&6BI during the whole period of scholastic training would, con- 
imMdj with literary studies, prepare young people for their 
rei|>ective walks in life, and secure their usefulness as members 
of society. The union of science and literature should \te the 
^aracteristic feature of modem intellectual education. 

^le litUe progress which the ancients made in the physical 
idenoes, and, particularly in chemistry, did not permit them to 
firoeive the intimate union which exists between the sciences 
Md the arts. In their ignorance of political economy, they 
despised agriculture and manufactures, unaware of their influ- 
M^ on civilisation. Among them the mechanical and industrial 
fete were abandoned to slaves. Xenophon affirms that such 
^ilsopations corrupt man;* Aristotle denies to those who are 
i^^ed in them the right of franchise ;t Plato, who, in his 
Xtiplblic, gives the first place to musicians, proposes to punish 
Ik citizens who should carry on commerce, t ^ the middle 
Mpft the useful arts were the occupation of bondsmen exclu- 
•wdy; they were neglected by the enlightened portion 

* Memorable Sayings. B. V. f PolitUt. B. III., c vii. B. VIL, c x. 

X BcK* IL 
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of the community, and could therefore receive but little 
improvement. But, now that they are carried on by freemen, and 
are ennobled by the sciences to which they owe their birth and 
perfection, they ought to form part of a general system of 
education. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when Europe had just 
emerged from barbarism, and the arts and sciences were at their 
lowest ebb, the modem languages containing nothing worth 
reading, the people could find the information they required only 
in the languages of Greece and Rome. These were, indeed, 
efficient instruments of civilisation : they furnished the elements 
of liberal education, and imparted intellectual life to the modem 
world.. All eflforts were consequently directed towards them; 
and as Europe, with perhaps the exception of Italy, had then but 
very imperfect dialects, those languages served to record the 
notions and opinions of the time, and became the vehicles of 
communication between the learned. Latin, especially, was to 
them really a living language ; but it has, as well as Greek, lost 
its importance in proportion as modem languages have been 
perfected and stored with knowledge in every department. The 
ancient tongues are now so limited in their use that they ought 
no longer to be the engrossing objects of a truly national edu- 
cation. They have accomplished their destiny as vehicles of 
ideas ; they have enlightened and humanised modem nations as 
much as it was in their power ; their mine is exhausted ; they 
can now do little for the advancement of arts and sciences, or for 
the well-being of humanity. They should be studied, not for 
their own sake ; not as an end, but as a means ; and, under a 
rational system, they may be most useful auxiliaries to mental 
discipline and improvement in the native tongue, without 
interfering with the other departments of education. 



Sect. IV.— THE CHIEF DEFECTS OF THE ORDINARY CLASSICAL 
COURSE.— NECESSITY OF A REFORM. 

The objects of instruction being considerably multiplied, ihe 
time usually devoted to the present narrow circle of classical 
learning must be proportionally shortened, to make room for the 
study of branches of knowledge indispensable in our advanced 
state of civilisation. By adopting a rational method, and con- 
fining the student's attention to what is useful in the dead 
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languages, they could be learned better than they now are, and 
in one third of the time. "We do amiss," says Milton, "to spend 
seven or eight years in scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as may be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.'* * He who spends six years in teaching what can 
be learned in three, robs his pupil of so much precious time. 

The unreasonable duration of the oi^dinary classical course, 
renders unavailable for the acquisition of useful practical 
knowledge, the years most favourable to it. This evil, which 
imperatively calls for a reform, is attributable to several causes. 

1 ParevUg do not usually train their children to those habits 
of industry and self-improvement, to that love of knowledge and 
that respect for teachers, which are the best security for the 
earnest and active prosecution of their studies. 

n. The tedcher'a position in society is not such as to secure for 
the profession men of superior merit, and to induce him to use 
his best energies for the rapid advancement of those committed 
to his care. 

IIL Learners enter upon their classical studies at too tender 
an age, and before they have gained sufl&cient command of the 
native tongue. 

rV". 1. Hie method pursued does not conform to nature, nor to 
the laws of man's constitution: it does not sufficiently bring 
into action curiosity, imitation, spontaneousness, and self-teach- 
ii^, — the innate dispositions most favourable to study. 

2. It does not bring all the intellectual faculties to bear on the 
■study, and overtaxes the memory to the prejudice of the rea- 
«sim!g powers : in fact it aims at verbal acquisitions rather than 
«t mental culture. 

3. It does not afford to beginners all the assistance which they 
Jequire for entering at once on the reading of the classic writers ; 
and relies too much on the dictionary, the use of which is irk- 
Bome, tedious, mechanical, and unsatisfactory. 

4. It reverses the natural order of things, by giving to synthesis 
Ihe precedence of analysis, deducing language from grammar, 
wad ideas from words, instead of granmiar from language and 
*CHpds from ideas. 

5. It sacrifices the end to the means, by making the learner 
^^v^ell too long on the Latin grammar, and read the Latin authors 
too q[>aringly. 

6. It consumes a considerable portion of the learner's time in 

* On Education^ to Sam. Hartlib. 
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many unprofitable occupations, especiaily in \he writing of Latin 
prose and verse, an inefficient and umntellectual exercise, as will 
subsequently be seen, and an acquisition completely useless at 
the present day. 

But the tediousness of the course is particularly attributable 
to the immature age at ^hidi it is usually commenced. Toung 
children can, indeed, nftdce but slow progress in studies, which 
to them must be very difficult and iminterestrng. " We begin 
too soon, and we begin the wrong way," says Mr. "Wyse.* 
" The radical error of our system," observes also Dr. Chabnen^ 
" lies in the too early admittance of our youth to our universities." 

We will, subsequently, and at their proper places, examine into 
these defects with a view to remedy them ; but, for the pres^it^ 
we must be content with observing that they are the principal 
causes which concur in lengthening beyond reasonable bounds 
the period of classical studies, and in defrauding young peoj^ 
by exclusive attention to them, of information which would be 
more usefiil in after-life. 

Tedious, irrational, and incomplete, however, as is the coarse 
of classical education generally pursued in these countries, so 
blame can be attached to those who have adopted it ; &r it is 
forced upon them by the universities, which make education and 
learning consist in parroting grammars and vocabularies, in pars- 
ing, scanning, and translating a few ancient authors ; in writing 
exercises, themes, and Latin verses. The teacher's services 
are estimated, not by the quickened perception, the establislied 
habit of attention, the well-^•egulated mind, or the refined taste 
of his pupil, but by the actual amount of Latin and Greek which 
has been waded through in the academical course. Where 
univendties lead, those who prepare schdars for them are bound 
to follow. Each individual teacher is obliged, in self-defence, 
to conform to ihe orthodox course recognised in colleges and 
universities, until the puMic shall be more fully impressed with 
a sense of its many defects. 

Among those who have left on record a disapproval of the 
system pursued in the English universities, we may mention Lord 
Bacon, Locke, Milton, Cowley, Addison, Dryden, Gibbon, Adam. 
Smith, Ensor, Gray, Cowper, and Byron. (8) 

Blind respect for the monachal institutions of universities has 
perpetuated until now the vices of a system of instruction, whidi 
contrasts so obviously with the progress that science, wt, and 

• Mhtcation B^orm' 
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pliilosopliy ar^ making on all sides. Ancient literature continues 
to be studied rather because antiquity has sanctioned the practice, 
than because its value is clearly seen. Many parents, under the 
influence of early acquired prejudice, insist on their children 
leamii^ what they themselves have learned ; others, under the 
ernneous impression that classical learning is the privilege of 
gentlemen, wish, at any risk, to secure it for them. And, yet, 
strange inconsistency in a people who boast of a high state of 
liberty and civilisation, that instruction, limited as it is, cannot 
in its higher departments be obtained by all students, however 
gifted or industrious some of them may be ; for the English 
universities are so constituted as to be accessible only to the 
wealthy, lyid to exclude from their privileges those who dissent 
from the established church. 

The present tendency of society is to special and professional 
education; and such education cannot be obtained at the old 
mdversities. Our ancestors could not avoid confining their youth 
to the narrow circle of what were, in their time, aptly called, 
^ikQ learned languages ;" because, as already remarked, they had 
little else to teach them, and that little was to be foimd in those 
laugoages. But, in the nineteenth century, can we be satisfied 
with the schdaslic instruction of the middle ages ? All eminent 
•^leationists acknowledge the inefficiency and insufficiency of 
tlM collegiate studies ; all proclaim the necessity of a reform. 
How can those who have it in their power to work a change, and 
tieg^ect to do it, reconcile their apathy with a sense of the duty 
^7 owe to their children and to their country f 



SwT. v.— NATURE AND LIMITS OF THE REFORM PROPOSED. 

Rff be it firom us to recommend the suppression of classical 
lindies : we object only to their exclusiveness and insufficiency, 
to the length of time consumed by them, to the early age at 
liiich they are commenced, and to the method usually pursued. 
fkffy hold a high rank within their sphere of utility, especially 
m means of mental culture. In &LCt, the comparative process 
of learning them is, perhaps, the best calculated for that general 
i^ thorough cultivation of the faculties, which produces an 
•fitive and well-regulated mind. Besides, it would be folly to 
toik of neglecting the noble languages that daily supply ma- 
terials with which ours are enriched. The beautifiil specimens 
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of nterary Composition which they exhibit, though few in number, 
will always stand models of excellence. The study of them ought 
not to be abandoned ; it should only be kept within just bounds ; 
it should be so regulated that young people may have time to 
attend to the arts and sciences which modem civilisation renders 
necessary to fit them for the different avocations to which they 
iEire destined. Every succeeding generation has more to learn 
than the preceding ; it needs, consequently, to acquire knowledge 
with greater fecility and dispatch. 

As professional acquirements are to be gained not only through 
the native tongue, but often also through foreign living languages, 
those which among the latter contain the required information 
assume, in this respect, considerable importance. As stores of 
information and vehicles of intellectual communication^ they 
excel the ancient languages ; but these, in their turn, are superior 
to the others, as auxiliaries to mental discipline, grammatical 
investigation, and literary acquirements. 

If, then, it is erroneous to give the name of learning to the 
knowledge of Latin and Greek exclusively, it is not less so to call 
modem languages mere accomplishments. This undue admiration 
on one side, and imdue depreciation on the other — ^the effects of 
ignorance — are unworthy of an enlightened nation. Let the 
mode of learning the ancient languages be more interesting, com- 
prehensive, and philosophical, and the admirable productions of 
antiquity will become means of mental training and models of 
taste. Let also the teaching of the modern languages be based 
on more rational and practical principles, and not only will they 
be to the proficients sources of instruction and mediimis of com- 
munication, but they, as well as the ancient languages, will assist 
in the great work of intellectual cultivation. The reform which 
we propose, in accordance with these views, consists not only in 
taking from the time at present allotted to classical studies a 
reasonable portion to be devoted to other departments of useful 
knowledge, but also in placing the ancient and the modem lan- 
guages on an equality in the education of youth : we demand for 
both the same attention and time from the learners, the same 
capacity and information from the teachers, and the same rank 
in public esteem. 

Our observations on the efficiency of language, considered as 
an instrument of the mind^ and on the extent of the benefits 
conferred by the study of the dead and the living languages, 
have, we hope, sufficiently proved their usefulness as branches of 
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education ; whilst our remarks on their relative importance 
enable parents to decide whether it may be more advantageous 
for their children to learn a dead or a living language ; but 
learn at least one or the other they ought. Both are indispens- 
able to a complete intellectual education. The mother tongue 
cannot; in mental training, supply the place of a foreign idiom, 
because it is so intimately associated with our feelings, so iden- 
tified with our habits of thought, so much a part t)f ourselves, 
that it easily escapes analysis and critical investigation. It is 
by its comparison with other idioms that the powers of the 
mind are evolved, and sound notions of grammatical science are 
formed. At the same time, it must be remembered that, great 
as is the mental action which the study of a foreign language 
calls forth, it is limited in its effects ; for each department of 
knowledge is addressed to some particular class of faculties. In- 
tellectual superiority results from the harmonious development of 
all the mental power. Sciences and arts should, therefore, concur 
with literature and languages in producing a perfectly cultivated 
mind. 

Society, as now constituted, is equally literary, scientific, and 
mdustrial. The middle and upper classes, more or less, partake 
of this three-fold character of modem times. A good system 
of education intended for them should, therefore, combine the 
branches of instruction which refer to these three conditions of 
society, and the more so, as they are calculated mutually to aid 
and illustrate each other. We have no doubt that, by adopting 
a rational method, and rejecting from literary studies whatever 
10 useless, foreign languages, ancient or modem, may be learned 
ttot only concurrently with and subserviently to scientific and 
i&dustrial pursuits, but in such a manner also as to insure both 
ibeir complete possession and the incidental benefits which arise 
from their study. • 
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BOOK III. 



THE THEEE GEEAT AGENTS OF EDUCATION. 

** Mothers and school-masters plant the seeds of nearly all the good and evil that 
uist in our world; the reformation of education most therefore be commenced in 
ooneries and schools." — Db. Bush.* 

"One of the surest signs of the regeneration of society will he the elevation of the 
vt of teaching to the highest rank in the community." — CHAKNiNO.t 

"La m^hode decide da snoc^ de Tenseignement; ear elle est le guide de 
rftQde."-J. M. DBOiBAin>o4 



CHAPTER I. 



PAEENTS. 
sktt. i.-~duties of parents in respect to education. 

Is the acquisition of knowledge, and of foreign languages in 
puticalar, a young learner requires aid and direction. His 
improvement depends not so much on his intellectual capacity 
u on his parents, his teacher, and the method which he pursues : 
fte parent gives the first impulse to the moral and mental 
•ergies of the child ; the teacher guides through the course, and 
tiw method is, as it were, the manual of instruction. These 
tiiree great agents of education act equally important parts. 
Zdocational reform must be commenced by them. 

Ptoents lay the first stone in the edifice of education ; no office, 
flworefbre, is more important than^ theirs. The legislator may 
•MKst laws to punish crimes ; he may enforce duty by the dread 
^punishment ; but the parent prevents the commission of crimes 
hy an early cultivation of conscience, the direction of the will. 



* American Annala of Education. t ^^> 

X Centra Normal des Insiituteurs. 
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and the formation of moral habits : he teaches the practice of 
virtue for its own sake. The clergyman may, at the last hour, 
offer us the consolations of religion ; but the parent enforces 
religious duties by early habits, and effectively prepares us for 
eternity, by laying the seeds of a virtuous life, 

[The skill of the teacher and the excellence of the method will 
bds^f little avaiUif the pupil fail in the proper dispositions te 
study. These deficiencies, imfortunately teo prevalent among 
young people, are often the fatal consequences of the carelessness 
of parents who, from ignorance or thoughtlessness, shamefully 
neglect the education of their children. When bad habits have 
been early acquired, it is doubtful whether an instructor can 
ever eradicate them. Besides, it is doing him an injustice to 
multiply the difficulties of his task. How can he effectually 
teach his pupils, while his attention is engaged in endeavouring 
to do away with the evil effects of parental negligence ? 

There would be little need of coercion at school if the child, 
by a judicious, moral, and religious education at home, were 
inspired with that eager taste for useful knowledge which cheer- 
fully encounters difficulties ; that filial affection which seeks to 
gratify the anxious wishes of parents ; that respect for masters 
which prompts to obedience ; that love of truth which abhors the 
idea of imposing on those who confide in him. 

Most parents abandon to chance the early training of their 
children. Many, even, are under the impression that nothing 
can be done towards the education of an infant. This is a most 
pernicious error. If parents do not properly direct his first 
inclinations, he will imbibe those which chance throws in bis 
way ; he will be educated by circumstances ; for there is no 
avoiding education : it unceasingly goes on from the moment of 
birth to the last stage of life. But that which is received in 
childhood is the most important in ite consequences. Habits ot 
order, truth, and industry in the child will make the prudent^ 
honourable, and useful man. 

Before the child has articulated a word, he has laid up 
thoughts, and formed habite of feeling which may exert a 
controlling influence on his scholastic pursuits — nay, on hia 
whole life. Every expression of countenance caught by his eye,, 
every tone of voice which strikes his ear, every action performed. 
in his presence, every emotion, every passion exhibited by thos^ 
who approach him, educates him, affects his character and 
future destiny. 
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It is never too late to begin any study, to ficquire any parti- 
cular information : at any age at which mental culture commences 
it will be productive of beneficial results ; but the seeds of morality, 
I»et7, and conscientiousness, cannot be sown too early. Disposi- 
tions to what is good and useful ought to begin in infancy, 
ought to be second nature to the child. Moral education is, 
in most cases, hopeless, if it is put off until after the period of 
childhood. 

Parents owe to their offspring what is more valuable than 
Hfe, ihat which makes life a blessing, and, in fact, gives life to 
life itself-^a religious and moral education. The harmony of 
the moral development, which it is in their power to effect, will 
prepare for the mental training of their children by an irresistible, 
although mysterious, influence. Teachers will make them 
learned the more easily, if parents make them virtuous ; the 
precepts taught at school will be the better understood, and the 
more effectually, if in the family circle nothing be witnessed or 
practised but what is right ; whereas all the principles of morality 
imparted by books or teachers will be unprofitable, if evil habits 
are fostered at home. 

This first step in the educational course is, as we have seen, 
conformable to the manifest design of the Creator. The double 
process — Example and Practice — by which it can be accomplished, 
k equally in conformity with the dictates of nature. In order 
Uttt virtues and moral feelings be inculcated in children, they 
Bust be practised before their eyes ; and, in the absence of the 
ckcnmstances which give rise to them, they must be presented 
to ikmr imagination by natural and simple narratives, taken, as 
Viseh as possible, from the realities of life. But it is not enough 
fa set them the etample, and present them with illustrations of 
fiefy, justice, goodness, and wisdom, the parents must also train 
€idr oflfepring to the practice of these moral acquirements. 
XiJQrcise, confirmed into habit, is the true way of establishing 
^le virtuous character, 

"When we wish to train the muscles to the performance of any 
pffticolar art, or the intellectual powers to the knowledge of 
llity particular science, we are not satisfied with merely giving 
Jpwepts and directions ; our chief attention is employed in 
Bttldng the muscles and the faculties go through the necessary 
tf&nrdses, until, by frequent repetition and correction, they 
40qaire the requisite rapidity and precision. On the same 
principle, if the aim of the parent be to develop a moral 
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sentiment, lie mu^ make ins child go tlirougli the exercises which 
render it habitual, and not be content with teaching precepts 
which are addressed to tte understanding alone, and which, 
therefore, might be learned with the greatest accuracy, without 
necessarily imparting even a shadow of increased vigour to the 
moral faculty. 

It were to be wished that parents knew the nature and 
importance of the care which their children claim before being 
placed in the hands of instructors. They should watch the 
gradual development of their faculties, afford these faculties 
scope for action, and direct them to a usefal and virtuous end. 
They are bound to keep up their natural inquisitiveness, to open 
their minds to the elements of knowledge, to cherish in their 
hearts regard and gratitude towards their instructprs, and to 
imbue them with those moral and religious feelings without 
which mental powers and extensive knowledge are rather a 
calamity to themselves and to society. Unless love of knowledge, 
habits of obedience, industry, self-improvement, and the othor 
moral qualities requisite for learning, have been early formed, 
and unless they are kept alive and increased by parental co- 
operation, teachers will labour in vain when they attempt to 
impart instruction to their pupils. 

Many parents, absorbed in the business of life, or given up to 
its pleasures, cannot find leisure to discharge this most important 
of their duties. Unable to attend to children, or anxious to ge* 
rid of their noisy sport, they hurry them to school, to whiA 
they carry all the vices of early miseducation. There is a 
general feeling amongst parents, that the worse and the moiy 
troublesome their sons are, the more is a public school a fit place 
for them. The great end of such establishments is, in tfeefr 
opinion, to flog out the vicious habits which they have allowed 
their children to form ; and thus must the instructor, in q)ite of 
himself, exchange his noble office for that of an executioner. 
How many unfortunate little creatures have thus cruelly suffered 
for the faults and ignorance of their imprudent parents ! 

Here we cannot refrain from remarking that much thought- 
lessness and inconsistency is exhibited by many English aad 
Irish parents on this point : they are humane to their horaee> 
and devoid of compassion for their offspring. The same man, 
who, on lending a favourite nag to a friend, entreats him to use 
the whip and spur very sparingly, will, on delivering up his child 
to a school-master, not unfrequently recommend him not to spare 
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the rod. The laws forbid ill-treatment to animals, and sanction 
tke brutaUsing of delicate youth both in schools and factories. 
The people have, in general, that self-respect which becomes 
fireemen ; and yet they bring up in the debasing habit of being 
horse-whipped those on whom devolves the right of maintaining 
the femily dignity ; they make cowards of them by constant 
appeals to bodily fear. To complete the inconsistency, the scions 
of British aristocracy are sent to high schools, where, under the 
odious and degrading system of fagging, they alternately practise 
meanness and tyranny. * 



Sect. II.— IGNORANCE OP PARENTS ON THE SUBJECT OP 
EDUCATION. 

Indispensable as is the preparatory discipline which alone can 
secure the success of school-training, few parents are capable of 
conducting it ; few women are aware of the duties of a mother, 
^n they enter into the matrimonial state. Their affection 
cumot supply the place of consistency or judgment ; nor can 
thdr maternal instinct preclude the necessity of information and 
method. Unconscious, as they generally are, that in childhood 
the principle of authority supplies the place of reason, and that 
in their incessant intercourse with their infants they are edu- 
cating them, they do not always make the necessary efforts to 
fotsent but good examples to them, to direct their rising faculties 
pW^rly, and to give them right notions of things or of language. 
Tliey are most shamefully ignorant even as regards the first 
^jacsd wants of children. 

One of the greatest anomalies in this enlightened age is the 
maiiced deficiency among young females, in the knowledge of the 
kaoan constitution. Natm*e declares, in language not to be mis- 
tnieratood, that the great majority of women calculate upon 
Mfoig their chief happiness in matrimonial life, and that they 
Wk upon the domestic circle as their peculiar sphere of usefiil- 
aOB and enjoyment ; but every day's experience too plainly 
4o«B how little prepared they are to enter on these primary and 
rnkmesiing duties, which God has assigned to' them. Neither at 
boifte nor at school is a single fact or principle taught, which has 

* 'To the f^ggiag system, we thinkjis mainly attribntable the want of independence, 
boOipofiticany and in private life, which has characterised too many of our country- 
mBA > servility without an object, an unmeaning, unaccountable subserviency to the 
wiBaad eaprice of others."— ^oumoZ of Educationf No. zvli., p. 88. 
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direct reference to the judicious fulfilment of offices which are to 
become the subject of their anxious thoughts and feelings. Jn 
elegant accomplishments and the elements of science a fenaale 
receives more or less instruction : — but where is the knowledge 
which, when she becomes a mother, when her heart is overflow- 
ing with tenderness towards her offspring, will direct her to the 
treatment which its delicate frame requires. ^ To make herself 
worthy of the education of her child, she is obliged to recommence 
her own." * 

The mothers who reflect at all must experience deep and bitter 
mortification at their ignorance of the treatment required by an 
infant, especially when that ignorance may endanger the future 
happiness, and often the life of the little being thus committed to 
their charge. How many diseases and weak constitutions are 
daily engendered by the foolish indulgence of parents, who know 
nothing of the hygienic laws relative to air, food, clothing, ex- 
ercise, sleep, and the other departments of physical education ! 
"Surprise is sometimes expressed," says A. Combe, "at the 
number of children who are carried off before completing their 
first or second year; but, when we consider the defective 
education and entire ignorance of the human economy, not cmij 
of the nurses and servants, but of the parents themselves, ova 
wonder ought to become greater that so many survive than that 
so many die." t 

The ignorance of parents is still more to be deplored in regard 
to moral and intellectual discipline, than to physical education, 
because it is attended with more disastrous consequences t# 
society, and affects not only the present, but the eternal co»> 
dition of their children : few are those who have not been, moM 
or less, the victims of mis-education. In the opinion of the greiifc 
majority of people, parental duties consist solely in mn-lring m 
provision for the physical wants of their offspring ; and, while 
pursuing this object, they lose sight of every other consideratio% 
and neglect the culture of their reason and moral sense ; they, sa 
fact, take all possible pains in heaping up for them wealth, whiAi 
will become in their hands only an instrument of evil, becaoa 
they have not been taught the means of using it properly. 

Such is the appalling state of things in this respect, thal^ 
among all classes of the community, the years of infency are now 
mostly spent without the benefit of salutary direction, and bvt 
too frequently under the baneful influence of parental inooit- 

• Aim^ Martin, De VEdueatUm des JOres de/amiUe. 
+ The Physiology 0/ Digution. 
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Bistency and bad example. Eepeatedly telling the young that 
knowledge and vfli;ue are valuable, is not sufficient to impress 
them with a practical conviction of this truth. If the parents do 
not always act up to their words (and very few do), they only 
teach them duplicity and falsehood. But, not satisfied with 
setting the most pernicious examples, many lead them to 
dishonesty and vice by early indulging them in all sorts of 
demoralising practices, in gormandising, dress, dissipation, field 
sports, and fiivolous accomplishments ; they cherish in them a 
pasfflon for worldly vanities, which are in direct opposition to the 
seriousness of scholastic pursuits, and which foster habits of 
idleness and extravagance that soon end in wretchedness and 
rain. Thus, misguided, parental affection sacrifices the future 
morality, intellectuaHty, and happiness of the man, to the 
Biomentary gratification of the child. 

But if the excess of solicitude and the blind indulgence of 
seme parents are prejudicial to the children, the cold indifference 
and chilling severity assumed by others, are not less so ; for 
fliey alienate for ever the heart of the child from the authors of 
Ms being. Some parents never correct a child but in anger, and 
l^y usually resort to scornful, sneering, or offensive terms in 
zc^uking him, even for the most trifling faults of childhood ; 
dtiters seldom condescend to join him in play, or sympathise 
wilk his joys ; they wish him to be as grave and steady as 
themselves, and they deny him the most innocent sports ; 
dibera, again, always suspicious of evil, give him no credit for 
^•od intentions, and attribute to malicious design every little 
BiiKdtlef he commits through giddiness, or fi:om an instinctive 
ipirk of inquisitiveness. Such severity and injustice are most 
^■taiiEitous : they render the child hypocritical and deceitful; 
Wu^ check his natural desire for self-improvement ; they cause 
Mtai to lose all affection for his parents, as also to seek in the 
of strangers — ^nay, of servants — sympathising feelings, 
i % compensation for the misery which he endures in parental 
ourse : thus are broken the ties of filial love, of the absence 
tf ^vfalch we see so many deplorable instances. 

BVw are the parents who know how to pursue a just medium : 
^fcijy run from one extreme to the other ; and their educational 
characterised, as it is, by carelessness, inconsistency, 
ft and ignorance, is productive of incalculable evils. Some- 
I very young children are taught revenge and injustice, by 
'bemg made to beat the objects against which they heedlessly 

M 2 
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hurt themselves ; at other times they are rendered cowardly and 
superstitious, by being frightened with imaginary objects of 
terror, as the readiest means of quieting them. When the period 
of study has arrived, some are allowed to waste a considerable 
portion of their time in bed or in trifling occupations, whilst 
others are kept at hard mental labour longer than the law 
would permit them to work in manufactories, thus acquiring 
habits of indolence in the one case, and a hatred of books in the 
other. But one of the worst consequences of this general 
ignorance in educational matters is the difference of opinion 
which not unfrequently exists between the father and the mother 
about family discipline, and which is sometimes most impru- 
dently allowed to break out into disputes in the very presence 
of their children. 

Often also do we see disunion and enmity engendered among 
the members of one family, either by unjust and unnatoral 
preferences, or by invidious comparisons between theuL If 
yoimg persons so frequently disregard the advice and injunctions 
of their parents, it is, in many instances, because they have early 
witnessed their injustice and inconsistency; and, in others, 
because their early caprices have been too much consulted, and 
their disobedience has been suffered to pass unpunished : they 
lose respect for, and confidence in those who promise rewards and 
punishments without any serious intention of performance, and 
whose words and actions are in constant discord. 

It is lamentable to reflect how many thousands, who ought to 
be deeply interested in the temporal and eternal Welfare of 
their children, never trouble themselves about the nature, 
purpose, or methods of education. Many, it is true, in this as 
in religion, assent to doctrines and principles, but few are in 
earnest about them. Not one person in five hundred, even 
among the middle and upper classes, really knows in what 
education consists. The parents themselves, being in general 
ill-educated, cannot properly direct the infant mind ; yet thej^ 
for the most part, imagine that they understand the managem^it 
of children, so that, under this conceit, very few ever think o£ 
inquiring what are the best means of bringing them up, and of 
preparing them for the school-master. 
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Skct. III.— means of enlightening parents. 

The universal ignorance which, with a few honourable excep- 
tions, prevails about the importance, objects, and process of 
education, is most deplorable and most hostile to the best 
interests of society. It demands a prompt and energetic remedy. 
The public mind ought to be enlightened on these points. It is 
particularly the office of a paternal and wise government to take 
education in hand, and enforce it upon all classes of the com- 
mimity as the only safeguard of their morals and liberties. A 
sovereign is entitled to call himself the father of his people, only 
uiasmuch as he causes his ministers to diffuse widely among 
them the benefits of education. Governments should adopt 
every means to inspire the people with a love of order and self- 
improvement, to impart Ibo them a knowledge of their social 
rights and duties, to rouse them to a consciousness of parental 
responsibility and obligations, to offer them useful suggestions on 
domestic training, to propagate the best methods of instruction, 
to excite and gratify their desires for information, to elevate the 
qpalifications, and, hence, the character of their teachers : in short, 
they should instil into the minds of all a deep conviction of the 
extreme importance of education, and afford to all classes, from 
the lowest to the highest, facilities for availing themselves of its 
benefits, according to their respective spheres in life. The state 
ou^t not to rely on individuals for the execution of its own 
duties in matters of education, any more than in other matters 
of public interest. 

However, a general feeling favourable to education must be 
created before either the government or the legislature can 
Mterfere with any chance of prompt efficiency ; for legislative 
fitferference is often abortive when unsupported by public 
pinion. To effect this object, associations must be organised 
ttuxmghout the country ; the conductors of the press and all 
ipB^tened philanthropists must join in a crusade against 
%pcv&nce : thus will humanity complete the great work of 
t«generation commenced by its crusade against slavery. As all 
gieat measm*es of public interest have been accomplished by the 
oombined efforts of thousands, so must education reform be 
•ecomplished. The discipline of prisons has had its Howard ; 
Catholic emancipation, its O'Connell ; free trade, its Cobden ; 
temperance, its Mathew ; — education, also, needs its champion and 
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its apostle : like religion, it must send forth its missionaries in all 
directions to distribute publications by thousands, and to lecture 
every parent in the empire. Let the men of influence give their 
patronage, and the men of education their talents, to this great 
cause ; let the ministers of the gospel make it a constant theme 
of instruction and exhortation ; let all those who feel the benefits 
of education set to work in l^eir respective localities by addresal]^ 
parents either through the press or in public assemblies. 

Extemporaneous lectures will, however, more effectually than 
printed pages combat the ignorance and rouse the apathy of 
parents in respect to education. The high office of educational 
missionary would, therefore, demand some powers of oratory. 
Many generous minds so gifted could be found willing to come 
forward in support of so noble a cause. Other persons could he 
appointed, and paid either by private associations or by the 
state ; and, if economy were an object, the office of delivering 
public lectures on education might devolve on those who should 
be intrusted with the inspecticm of schools and the examination 
of candidates for the scholastic profession. If the educaticmal 
missionaries are eminent in virtue and knowledge — ^i^ above aJU, 
their hearts beat high with the desire of improving their fellow- 
men and elevating their own country, they will easily awaken 
and keep alive a public spirit of inquiry on the subject of 
education; they will enlighten the people on its importanee 
both to the individual and to society ; they will unfold all the 
objects of which it consists ; th^ will impress on pareiitB a 
consciousness of their duties, and of the qualities necessary fof 
fulfilling them, dwelling especially on affection, gentleness 
patience, consistency, justice, and firmneee, as the most indis- 
pensable ; they will, finally, unfold to them the manner «f 
effectually accomplishing their arduous and responsible tasks m 
everything which concerns the physical, moral, and intellectual 
training of their children. 

It is especially in youth that the future parent should imlnba 
the notions which he shall afterwards so much need. Education 
will reach its proper standard only when it is placed on a footiii|f 
with the highest branches of knowledge. In schodbs for etthor 
sex, — in colleges and universities, the science of education in Hb 
three departments should be regularly taught in connection wit^ 
physiology, ethics, and mental philosophy, as is the practice im 
some Grerman universities. It should be made an indispensable 
part of a complete course of instruction. 
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I^by tlie active solicitude of a liberal and enlightened govern- 
ment, it were universally studied and well understood, parents 
would carefully prepare their children for the teacher, and aid 
him to promote their advancement. Thus the rising generation, 
onder the influence of parental morality, early discipline, better 
systems of instructicm, and the mutual regard, as well as 
oombined efforts of parents and teachers, would, one day, by its 
progress in the various departments of education, raise the moral 
and intellectual character of the nation. 



Sect. IV.— THE MOTHER, THE NATURAL PRECEPTOR OF HER 
CHILD. PREPARATION FOR THE OFFICE. 

God has placed the child under the influence and guardianship 
(rf parental love, that he may through sympathy reciprocate that 
hre, and early practise all duties, virtues, and affections thence 
arising. Nothing can be substituted for such a school ; the 
pfeasures which he enjoys there, the pains which he feels, the 
attentions which he receives or bestows, can never have their 
plaoe supplied for the training of his mind and his heart. It is 
e^)eeially the mother who is his first preceptor. "With sympathy 
m m interpreter, she enters into communion with her child ; she 
becomes the most zealous of teachers, and he the most apt of 
po^ ; she gives him his first ideas and inspires his first feel- 
i9gB ; she actually begins to train her child from the moment 
he sees the light. The kindness or harshness of her looks, the 
gBfttieness or roughness of her tones, act upon his feelings, and 
hourly excite emotions of love or anger,— of joy or sadness, 
ndiicii, perpetually returning, form the habitual character of the 
teffe man. The mother's smile gives the child his first glimpse 
of heaven, as the tenderness of her affection awakens his first 
eonoeption of an all-bountiful Providence, 
t Women dwell with interest and patience upon the trifles that 
make up the lives of children ; and it is on the direction of these 
BMndng trifles that their future greatness will depend. " A kiss 
km my mother," said Benj. West, " made me a painter." When 
yit a diild, he had drawn a rude sketch of an infant relation 
dagung in a cradle : his mother chanced to see this childish pro- 
flbction, and was so well pleased with it that she took the young 
artist in her arms and rapturously kissed him. That mark of 
maternal delight fixed his fia,te for life. 
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" The future destiny of a child," said Napoleon, '* is always the 
work of his mother." He often declared that he was indebted 
to his own mother for his elevation, ^Remarking one day to 
Madame Campan, that the old systems of education were defec- 
tive, he asked her what girls required in order to be well edu- 
cated. " Mothers," was the answer. This word struck Napoleon. 
" Well," said he, with his usual rapidity of thought, " this is a 
whole system of education. You must, madam, make mothers 
who know how to bring \ip their children," And he placed her 
at the head of the Ecouen Institution, which has since been so 
celebrated. 

To form mothers worthy of that name ought, indeed, to be tiie 
chief end proposed in female education. Every girl is called by 
nature to become a wife, and bring up a family ; she should then • 
be put in possession of the means to forward the best interest of 
a husbantl, and to prepare children for the studies of school and 
for the duties of social life. When a man of sense marries, it is a 
companion he wants, not an artist. " It is not merely a creature 
who can paint, and play, and dress, and dance," says Hannah 
More ; " it is a being who can comfort and counsel him ; one 
who can reason, and reflect, and feel, and judge, and act, and 
discourse, and discriminate ; one who can assist him in his 
affairs, lighten his cares, soothe his sorrows, purify his joys, 
strengthen his principles, and educate his children." * 

The mother has almost the exclusive direction of the youi^ 
during the first twelve years — the most critical period of life ; 
that in which habits are being formed and the most lasting 
impressions received. If her imderstanding be cultivated and 
her memory enriched with varied information, she will be aUe 
to draw from the resources of her mind endless means of exdlang 
and gratifying the curiosity of her young pupils, of unfolding and 
improving their judgment. At the same time, it must be borne 
in mind that the most talented women are not always the most 
agreeable in their domestic capacity. Moral, more than intel- 
lectual, excellence would secure to a mother the power of con- 
ferring happiness on those who surround her, and of exercising 
a proper iufluence over the youthful mind. " If^ above all, the 
mother makes it a duty to stamp the divine impress deeply in the 
mind of her son, never can it be effaced by the hand of vice." t 

It is time to shake off the prejudice which condemns woman 
to a life of frivolity : she must be educated seriously ; the progress 

* Strictures of Female Education. \ Jos. Demalstre, Soiriea de SU Pekrtbowrg. 
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of civilisation, by lowering the pretensions of physical force, has 
done away with the notion of her inferiority. She is the equal 
partner of man, and often takes an active part in the most im- 
portant aflfe-irs of life : the well-being of society demands that her 
acquisitions be raised to a level with the intellectual and moral 
exigencies of the age, — ^in a word, that she be useful and esti- 
mable, as well as amiable and accomplished. She must acquire 
that vigour of intellect which will enable her to foresee, weigh, 
and determine justly those manifold circumstances on which her 
happiness and that of her family depend. " How can a woman 
educate children, if she is not accustomed to reflect ? how deter- 
mine what is suited to them 1 how incline them to virtues which 
she knows not, and to merit of which she has no idea ? She can 
only flatter and threaten them, render them insolent or timid, 
affected apes or mischievous and despicable characters."* The 
benefits of education will never be widely nor effectually diflFused, 
imtil woman be qualified to lay its proper foundation. 

Woman is endowed with the same f&culties as man ; the law 
of her culture ought to be the same. Perhaps her knowledge 
needs not to be as profound as his, but it ought to be as varied. 
In most cases man has a fixed vocation, which decides for him 
the departments of knowledge to which he should give his most 
inious attention ; but the circumstances in which woman may 
be placed cannot be so well foreseen : it is then desirable that she 
l^uld possess a facility of adapting herself to the various circum- 
jrtaaces of this chequered life, as well as be able to initiate her 
young family into the elements of the different branches of 
iastmction. Her moral and mental powers cannot be too 
eiiefiilly cultivated, nor her information too extensive, as a 
ffepsar&iAon for exercising with discernment the most important 
l€ social duties. The acquirements of a man are often profitable 
to himself alone ; but every virtue, every acquisition of a woman 
k Inmost always profitable to her children. Many eminent men, 
Napoleon, miight be mentioned, whose celebrity may 
be ascribed to the enlightened solicitude of their mothers. 
H that enchanting and undisputed power which women possess 
•eeires from our hands a salutary direction towards whatever 
il great and beautiful, they will repay us tenfold by leading the 
liBn^ generation to that moral perfection so vainly sought after 
hf p3iilosophers.t 

* J. J. Rousseau, Emile. 
t Tbe next Book will sufficiently show to mothers the nature and extent of the 
I wbicb they, if well-informed, can render to their children. 
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Sect. V.— OP DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 

Sympathy commences education in infancy ; imitation continnei 
it in childhood. The education of sympathy is almost the 
ezclusiye privilege of ihe mother in the first period : the &ther 
usually begins only in the second to exercise his influenoe 
actiyely, and from that period his authcnity gradually increases. 
At all times, however, both parents should, when circumstances 
permit, take an equal part in the moral and intellectual devek^ 
ment of their young family without any distinction of sex. The 
notion ofk^i entertained that boys should be under the special 
government of their father, and girls under that of their mother, 
is unnatural and most injurious ; for this division of govermnent 
and parental duties not only disunites the different members ci 
one family, but it takes from the affection, respect, imd obedieooe 
due to both parents by all the children indiscriminately, and 
deprives the latter of the benefits arising from their combined 
influence. The sons depend as much as the daught^*s <m a 
virtuous and pious mother for the formation of their moral 
habits, whilst the daughters claim, as well as the sons, from aa 
enlightened fath^ the direction of their intellectual training. 
It is, however, by their example, rather than by precept^ tiiat 
parents can best educate. Let them be and do what they wish 
the child to be and to do : let their actions be always consistenl 
with their words ; let them, in fact, take into their serioas 
consideration that, by ihe force of sympathy and imitation, he 
receives from them, whether they will or not, the directicm of Idi 
future character. 

If men, in general, seek to excel their fellow-creatures in 
riches or in acquirements, and not in virtue or in piety, it it 
because, in their childhood, they frequently heard their parental 
speak of the advantages of fortune, and rarely of those of virtue ; 
they were continually excited to vie with their feUownstudents ki 
learning, and never in morality or in piety. Most of the insub* 
ordination and bad habits of school-boys, most of ihe errors, pr^ 
judices, and evil propensities in society, nay, most of the crimes 
which are committed in the world, originate in the parents. 

The future existence of a child is at the mercy of his parents $ 
he will be what they make him. JI everything in his £iither^ 
house is done without system, it cannot be expected that he wiU 
acquire habits of order and regularity; if more attention is paid 
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to Mb dress or to his physical eomforts than to his moral and 
mental worth, it cannot be expected that he will be anything 
bat vain, selfish, and shallow ; if he hears his instructors spoken 
of diwespectfiilly, he cannot be expected to obey them, or to 
?alue what they teach ; if bis parents spend their lives in trifling 
oecnpations and sensual pleasures, if all their actions prove that 
they place m<mey above learning and virtue, he cannot be 
expected to seek his enjoyment in serious studies and in virtuous 
babits. Let parents, then, who cannot altogether reform them- 
9eke8j and who feel that they have not reached that moral 
pafection which they desire for their children, watch most 
arefiilly their own conduct and language while in their presence. 
Tbe conversations which are overheard have the most influence, 
because they are received without distrust or suspicion. The 
superiority which parents naturally have over a child invests 
them, in his eyes, with a dignity which, to his innocent mind, 
m^es virtue and perfection. Let them act so as to justify this 
salutary notion : and if it be well impressed in the opening stage 
of li&, parental authority will be long influential and revered. 

Happy the children whose parents show them only good 
eaaimjde, and who are not deprived of its advantages by being 
removed from their society at too tender an age. More hapj^ 
still are the parents who, by an exemplary life, implant the seeds 
of all virtues in the hearts of their children, and thus secure the 
most legitimate claims to their affection and gratitude. The 
severe discipline of school can never, during the first two periods 
of youth, supply the place of parental solicitude and of a well-, 
ngohted family. The influence founded on affection, which is, 
at home, the main-spring of government, is the most powerful. 
RKal piety, strengthened by an uninterrupted virtuous family 
mtercourse, must be to young people the source of the kindest 
ssBtiments and of all moral virtues. 

When circumstances do not permit parents to preside them- 
•slves over the education of their young family, they should, if 
Adr means allow it, have their place supplied by persons whose 
operience, high morality, cultivated minds, and love for children, 
noder them worthy of their entire confidence. So difficult is it, 
hswever, to supply properly the place of a parent, that many 
isnraMsts object to this delegation of duty. Among others, 
J*J. Itousseau, the eloquent advocate of the rights of humanity, 
iiunsts on a fether's educating his own children. " He owes," he 
says, " men to his species, social beings to society, and citizens 
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to the state. Any man who can pay this triple debt, and does 
it not, is guilty, and more guilty still when he pays it only by 
half. He who cannot fulfil the duties of a father has no right to 
be one. No poverty, no occupation in life, no human respect, 
can permit him to dispense with maintaining, with educating 
his offspring himself. You may believe me, readers, I foretell 
that whoever neglects this holy duty will long shed bitter tears 
over his fault and will not be consoled." * 

The family has been appointed by Providence for the moral 
discipline of the children, and the school has been instituted by 
society for their intellectual training. The more important part 
of education devolves, consequently, on the parents : they, or 
the resident preceptor, being continually with them, can take 
advantage of circumstances, as they arise, to make a desirable 
impression : there are innumerable opportunities of doing so in 
domestic life, which cannot occur in large seminaries. A teacher 
in a school, being with his pupils only during their hours of 
study, has few opportunities of noticing their moral failings, 
and cannot practise in their presence any of those virtues which 
are best taught by example. This is rather the business of a 
parent than that of a professor. The latter may cultivate the 
children's intellect, and assist them in acquiring knowledge ; he 
may instruct a himdred of them, but he cannot educate even 
one. Kindly feelings, moral dispositions, and virtuous habits 
are the fruit of home education. The theory of morals may be 
taught in schools ; but the practice is acquired in the family 
^circle. 

" Nothing can equal a good domestic education," says Saint 
Marc-Girardin. " It is preferable to all lay and ecclesiastical 
colleges. I will go further ; I believe that in the paternal house 
alone can any education be found. Colleges give instructicMij 
but they cannot give education. The training of the soul, tbe 
teaching of dutyj the preparation for the difficulties and disap- 
pointments of life — ^all this is beyond the discipline of a college. 
We insti-uct, we do not educate in our schools ; we cultivate and 
unfold the mind, but not the heart." t 

Favourable, however, as the family is to the moral discipline 
of the child, it must be acknowledged that, in the present order 
of things, such a discipline is impracticable in the middle and, 
more particularly, the lower class of society. Many parents can 
jieither undertake the education of their young children, n<ar 

* Emile. \ De V Instruction intemUdiaire dam U Midi de VAUemagne* 
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procure resident educators. Some, engaged as they are in the 
pleasures, and others in the business of life, the poorer class 
especially neglect them altogether, or give them, in their own 
conduct, the worst example ; whilst those in affluence often 
abandon to domestics their physical and moral culture. Hence 
arise, to a lamentable extent, the bad health, bad temper, and 
bad propensities, which prevail among the young. An igno- 
rant or passionate nurse, a vulgar or vicious servant, is one of 
tiie greatest curses with which the dawn of humanity can be 
visited. 

Until parents, and society in general, are regenerated by 
education, the most practicable way of obviating the fatal 
consequence of neglect or bad example at home, would consist 
in having infant schools extensively diffused throughout the 
community, some being provided by the state for the labouring 
daeses, and others, by private speculation for those who can pay. 
Hiese schools should be established on the principle of family 
government for physical and moral, rather than for intellectual 
training. If they were distributed and organised so as to be 
within the reach of all families, and to suit their different 
circumstances, parents would not, — ^nay, should not hesitate to 
send their children to them, as they could then better attend to 
their own occupations, and would secure for their offspring a 
better discipline than they coidd give them at home. 

Beligious feelings, respect for masters, affability to all, regard 
for truth, sense of duty, desire for knowledge, taste for order, 
habits of industry and self-government — all are the results of a 
|Ood domestic education, or of a well-conducted infant-school. 
Siieli virtuous habits, by securing the happiest dispositions to 
study, prepare the way for instruction. The child, whose morality 
w$t8 on a proper foundation, will generally be little inclined to 
msttention : he will cheerfully give himself to industry ; and, 
bemg more disposed to reflect and observe, he cannot fail to 
advance rapidly in any intellectual pursuit which is marked out 
kfbim. ' 

Bat, of all the means of directing the will of youth, the most 
dafftble and most certain is the early cidtivation of love and 
rovsrence to the supreme Being, and a sense of his unceasing 
iraichfiilness over hm creatures. If parents be themselves 
aQimated with such sentiments, they will easily, and without 
having recourse to precepts, impress them on their children. 
The^e sentiments are the first wants of the child, and by &r 
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more important to him and to society at large than any mental 
acquisition. Without religion and morality, knowledge, let it 
be repeated, is only the power of doing mischie£ 



Sect. VI.— DUTIES OF PARENTS WITH RESPECT TO INSTRUCTION, 

Information, although only secondary in early education, must 
not be overlooked by parents. It is part of their duty to their 
o£&pring to prepare them for the arduous labour of scholastic 
instruction, and to give them habits of self-teaching, in order 
that they may not depend on the instructor for what should 
devolve on themselves. They ought to impart to them an 
accurate practical knowledge of therr own language, with correct 
notions of the external woi4d and of things in general, whidi 
may render more interesting aaid easy their future study, eidi^ 
of languages or of sciences. Home education should be subndiaiy 
to public education. 

However, parents should not force nature, but preserve ihs 
child from premature mental excitement. They will have no 
reason to regret his backwardness in intellectual education, ii^ 
on entering the third period, he be blooming in health and lively 
in spirits, if his sym/pathies are prompt, his curiosity active, hb 
self-love duly controlled ; if he habitually appeals to his conecieneey 
and readily submits his wiU to that of his superiors. With such 
a preparation the period of mental culture will open wii^ a 
bright prospect. 

**The effect of the pains which are taken in the first nine <« 
ten years of a child's life," says Miss Edgeworth, "may not \» 
apparent immediately to the view, but it will gradually become 
visible. To careless observers, two boys of nine years old, who 
have been very differently educated, may appear nearly alike in 
abilities, in temper, and in the promise of future charact^« 
Send them both to a large public school — ^let them be placed in 
the same new situation, and exposed to the same trials, file 
difference will then appear : the difference in a few years will be 
such as to strike every eye ; and people wiU wonder what ctm 
have produced in so short a time such an amazing change. 

'' Suppose that parents educated their children well £or ih» 
first nine years of their lives, and then sent them all to pubfie' 
seminaries, what a difference this must immediately make in 
public education! The boys would be disposed to improve 
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themselves with all the ardour which the most sanguine 
{H'eceptor could desire ; their masters would find no habits of 
idleness to conquer : no perverse stupidity would provoke them ; 
no capricious contempt of application would appear in pupils of 
the quickest abilitiBS. The pupils would be all fit companions 
for each other ; they would not have any new character to learn ; 
they would improve by mixing with numbers ; and, though they 
wodd love their companions, they would not, therefore, combine 
together to treat their instructors as pedagogues and tyrants."* 
The supposed training by which Miss Edgeworth imagines 
^dren to be prepared for public seminaries at the early age of 
nine, has, in the present stete of society, no chance of being 
realiBed. The carelessness of somie parents and the ignorance 
ofdthers, will unfortunately long continue to supply liiose estab- 
lisiiffients with the seecb of all vices ; and large assemblages of 
yoimg people will always defeat the best efforts which the few 
fmana placed over them make to check the progress of evil 
piK^i^isities among them. Anxious parents must then defer 
oq^omng their sons, and, more especially, their daughters, to the 
norst of influences — ^the example of mischievous companions, — 
wtil their moral character is capable of resisting temptation. 
Under even the most favourable circumstances they cannot be 
fetmed to those moral and religious habits which will preserve 
iihioi from the dangers of the scholastic life, befcare they have 
entered upon the iJiird period of youth. 

Pc^lic instruction is, in many respects, highly useful when the 
inleUectual powers of the child are equal to the labour it 
m^^oses ; and, with regard to the formation of the character, it 
hm greatly the advantage over private education. However, 
tlw intercourse existing between the young inmates of large 
bottrding schools is far from always possessing a beneficial 
toidraiey. It is said to be the best apprenticeship of life, on 
smamnt of its analogy with the worid j but, as in the case of this 
prototype, more virtue and self-control than young persons 
mally possess are required to pass through its ordeal, without 
eoalaniination. When the moral habits and the intellectual 
dM«k>piuent of young people enable them to attend public 
B^oola, vre would prefer that it should be as day-pupils. This 
laiidle cowse, generally adopted in Germany, which combines 
&i benefits of the two modes of education — ^private and public 
— "Voiild prevent many of the evils attendant on a long and 

* Practical Education. 
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unnatural separation between parents and diildren; among 
others, the tendency which it has to weaken the ties of their 
mutual affection. 

Many parents are apt to think they have no duty to discharge 
respecting the intellectual education of their children, from the 
moment they have consigned them to masters ; they forget that 
their moral influence over them is much more powerftil than 
can be that of a teacher. K they take an interest in their 
studies, and see that they earnestly attend to them, they will 
give efficiency to the training of the schooL At the same time 
that they should refrain from any teazing interference with the 
peculiar province and business of the instructor, they ought to 
make inquiries about the behaviour and progress of their 
children; they ought occasionally to question them on the 
subjects of instruction in which they are engaged, and even 
examine them, whenever they are capable ; they ought especially 
to sympathise with them when they come home elated with the 
pleasure of success at school. These marks of interest on the 
part of the parents will contribute to convince their children <rf 
the utility of the things which they are taught ; it will secure to 
the father the continuance of his authority, and will facilitate 
the office of the instructor. 

Parents, or the persons who supply their place, must take 
these observations into serious consideration. They should not 
only seize every opportunity to render the children better and 
wiser by religious, moral, and mental training ; but they should 
also promote their physical development and innocent enjoyment 
by healthful exercises. Thus will they secure for them tha;t 
normal state, the foundation of their future happiness and usefbl* 
ness — *M sound mind in a sound hody^^ acting under the injluen^ 
of sound morality (9). 
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CHAPTER n. 



TEACHEES. 

Sect. I.— THEIR DUTIES AND QUALIFICATIONS. 

Great as is the influence of parents over the moral education 
of the child, that of instructors over his intellectual improve- 
mait is equally great. Success in instruction depends as much 
on the contipetency of the teacher as on the excellence of the 
meiJiod; it may even be said that his influence over the learners 
is more powerful. A zealous, kind, skilful, and weU-informed 
instructor will forward his pupils with any method, because 
he will know how to fix their attention, how to stimulate 
their exertion ; whereas an indolent, irritable, or ill-informed 
tetcher, will never make good scholars, even with the best of 
methods. 

It devolves on the instructor to inspire learners with a 
love of study, to direct their attention towards useful pursuits, 
to create in them the desire to learn what he wishes to teach, 
to proportion difficulties to their capacities, to keep up and 
l^sdoally gratify their natural curiosity, to assist them in dis- 
(m&mg rather than to impart to them what he knows himself 
It k Ms duty to moderate the over-ardent, to stimulate the 
ioiident^ to encourage the timid, to direct the wayward, and to 
otsercome the obstinate. 

The instructor who is anxious to discharge the noble duties of 
hk office and to respond to th^ high trust placed in him, will 
Idbitify himself with his pupils ; he will enter with delight, 
evea with enthusiasm, into their pursuits ; he will make every 
moment dxiring which they are in his presence conducive to the 
iaq>rovenient of their minds and hearts. 

Bi order to carry on efficiently the work of education, the 
jweceptor should blend cheerfulness of disposition with firmness 
of diaracter ; he should have great command of temper and 
inexhaustible patience ; he should possess aU the feelings of a 
pazent and the indulgence of a Christian ; he should excel other 

TOLb I. K 
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men by the correctness of his conduct and the polish of his 
manners ; for his example will have more forcie than his precepts. 
His address, deportment, and language, ought, at all times, to be 
such as to inspire his pupils with confidence, love, and respect. 
On the threshold of life, children unconsciously assimilate 
themselves to the persons in whose society they live. If it is 
desirable that they be honourable in their conduct and refined 
in their manners, their educator must be an accomplished 
gentleman. 

Among the moral qualities which the professor in a public 
school should possess, may be particularly mentioned Jostioe ; 
for he must distribute rewards and punishments as they are 
deserved ; he must avoid injurious preferences among his pu|n]fl^ 
and refrain from attending exclusively to boys of promismg 
ability, to the prejudice of those who are less favoured by natm^ 
in order to gain the dazzling honours of university prizes, thus 
resting the reputation of his school on a narrow, unjust, and 
dishonest foundation. 

It is by his impartiality, and his love for the children oom- 
mitted to his care, that he will be entitled td govern them ; it Is 
by gaining their affection, that he will exercise over their minds 
that moral influence, which will enable him to direct them at Im 
will and excite them to the noblest exertions. A taste for literazy 
and scientific studies may be very effectively imparted by a kisd 
and amiable instructor. It is only when personal influence does 
not exist, that recourse must be had to other stimulants. He 
who cannot rule by love must rule by fear. But, of all instn* 
ments of action, the most dangerous, undoubtedly, are emulatltfii 
and corporal punishments. Without the greatest precautSoi^ 
the first is but too apt to foster, in the bosoms of the young omtt^ 
petitors, feelings of vanity, pride, ambition, envy, and jesdonqr; 
the second may sometimes debase a noble spirited youth, aad 
inure him to perverseness. 

"The usual lazy and short way by chastisement and the roc^ 
says Locke, " which is the only instrument of government tia4 
tutors generally know, or ever think of, is the most unfit of ai^ 
to be used in education. This sort of correction naturally breedi 
an aversion to that which it is the tutor's business to create a 
liking to. How obvious is it to observe, that children come to 
hate things which were at first acceptable to them, when the^ 
find themselves whipped, and chid, and teazed about tbemi 
Such a sort of slavish discipline makes a slavish temper. 1^ 
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ehild submits and dissembles obedience, whilst the fear of the 
rod hangs over him ; but when that is removed, and, by being 
oat of sight, he can promise himself impunity, he gives the greater 
scope to his natural inclination which, by this way, is not at all 
altered ; but, on the contrary, heightened and increased in him, 
and, after such restraints, breaks out usually with the more 
▼iolence."* Another celebrated philosopher observes, "I con- 
demn all violence in the education of a young mind brought 
up for honouj: an^ liberty. There is I know not what of ser- 
vility in rigour and constraint ; and I maintain that what 
cannot be effected by reason, prudence, and skill, will never 
be effected by force. I never saw the rod produce any other 
flfect but to render the soul more cowardly and maliciously 
obBtinate."t 

Corporal punishment is nearly as degrading to him who inflicts, 
aa it is to him who receives it. No gentleman would wish to be 
a dogger. In' the English army, in which the flogging system 
Iwlda its disgusting sway, and levels British subjects to the 
Iffatal condition of Cossacks or Negro slaves, no officer woidd ever 
think of claiming for himself the functions of the executioner. 
Let the teacher recollect that he, too, is a gentleman ; let him 
wapect himself if he wishes to be respected ; let him also treat 
hii pupils as gentlemen, and they will, in most cases, behave 
aasQch. 

What has tended more than anything to throw ridicule on the 
*«Aer and lower his character in public estimation, is the ludi- 
cwos association of the whipping-rod and ferula with his office. 
Be severity which parents formerly exerdsed over their children, 
jvtified a corresponding severity on the part of schoolmasters ; 
Md these instruments of torture became the indispensable ap- 
{flndage of their functions. So general was the barbarous 
fBidioe of beating children, even to a late period, that most 
Bi«iof the present generation cannot think of their school-days 
^•Skout a feeling of ill-will and disrespect towards their old 



It is consistent with despotic governments that the ferula of 
tifid tyrants should prepare children for the iron rod of their 
bbsre political tyrants ; but^ in constitutional countries where 
«W(ry individual enjoys the noble privilege of a free man, the 
efaSId must not be early taught that brute force is a principle of 
gOTonunent ; he must not acquire notions and habits incom- 

* Thought* on Education, t Montaigne, JSmou, Liv. ii. o. 8. 
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patible with the dignity and duty of a freeman. Let, then, corporal 
punishment be banished from public instruction in Great Britain 
and Ireland, as it is in France. He who cannot conduct a school 
without the rod is unworthy of presiding over the education 
of youth. 

The work of education will be successfully carried on without 
resorting to disgraceful blows, if the master know how to excite 
in his pupils a taste for order and study ; if he render instructioii 
interesting by his manner of imparting it ; if he enforce disci- 
pline by firmness and justice ; i^ finally, he inspire love and 
respect by an affectionate and dignified deportment in all his 
dealings with them. But if, on the contrary, the master be 
hated, his teaching will be demised, his advice received with 
suspicion, his remonstrances and punishments will have no effect 



Skct. II.— PREPARATORY STUDIES OF THE TEACHER. 

The teacher who is fiilly impressed with the high responsibility 
attached to his profession, who does not wish to make dangerous 
experiments on the first young minds which are confided to his 
care, will prepare for the difficult office of educating, by mental 
as well as by moral discipline. As the authority of his words 
derives its weight from the soundness of his understaiiding and 
the depth of his learning, he should not neglect any opportunity 
to improve and enrich his mind : there is no time at which he 
should cease to learn. He should particularly direct his atten- 
tion towards perfecting himself in the department of knowledge 
which is more immediately the object of his teaching, without^ 
however, neglecting general useful information. An instructor 
can always find the opportunity to turn to account every thii^ 
with which he is acquainted. In fact, he cannot properly idiSi 
his task, no matter how limited his sphere of action, if he does 
not know more than he professes to teach. 

An instructs should possess great powers of language ; for be 
must be able, not only to convey in the clearest and most forciUe 
way the information he wishes to impart to his pupils, but ako 
to encourage and admonish those who do not bring from hoiae 
natural dispositions to learning : — just praise and reproof dealt 
out in appropriate and impressive words, are more effective than 
corporal pimishment. He must be able to adapt his language 
to their different ages and capacities, to explain the reasons of 
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the exercises lie imposes on them, and to unfold to them all 
the advantages which may accrue from the particular informa- 
tion at which they aim, or from the particular tasks which they 
are desired to perform, — ^thereby supplying them with powerful 
motives of study. In public instruction there are few qualifica- 
tions more necessary than the power of extemporaneous delivery. 
This happy talent brings the mind of the professor into closer 
contact with that of his pupils, than the reading of written 
lectures ; it enables him to repeat what has not been fully un- 
derstood, to introduce illustrations as they are required, and to 
diversify his manner or language according to the impression 
made on his young auditory as perceived in their countenances. 
But extemporaneous lectures, to be really useful, must be 
funded upon a practical knowledge of the dispositions and 
advancement of the students ; and there is no better means by 
which this knowledge may be acquired than by an intercourse 
yriih. them in the way of examination and conversation. The 
delivering of lectures to a class would not be sufficient to create 
intellectual habits in learners, if unaccompanied by examinations. 
ffldll in conducting these is, therefore, essentially necessary to 
^pMlifythe professor for the successful discharge of his public duty. 
A person teaching his native tongue abroad, should know 
erttieaUy that of his pupik, as well as his own ; for he must be 
tl^ when a difficulty occurs in a foreign author, to render 
ifewBly, accurately, and perspicuously the original thought, both 
ioiaake it clear to his pupils, and to set them the example of 
cteiect and elegant expression^; he must also have it in his power 
^fsorrect the many errors which young persons are liable to 
fntaatf when translating from a foreign idiom either orally or 
iiirriting, and thus to assist them in making that language 
iliii omental to improvement in their own. He shouM be a 
^hitmgh grammarian and philologist, so as to be able to adduce 
ttlesin support of his correction, and to explain the mechanism, 
ieiixaation, and derivation of language. 

linear drawing, which supplies the deficiencies of descriptive 
Ivgoage, is another acquirement indispensable to the instructor. 
lla»y be made a most useful instrument of teaching, even in 
Ifebtimblest school. In the exact, the natural, and the experi- 
sciences, especially, he who has a conmiand of this art is 
at a ioss how to render the most intricate details clear, 
iBkiQi^ble, and interesting to his auditory. One of the great 
difibolties which are met with in understanding a lecture on 
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science, arises often from the false notions to which incortect 
diagrams lead. To the professor of languages linear drawing 
would prove equally useful, as it would enable him readily to 
present to his pupils just notions of many objects, the foreign 
names of which have either no corresponding terms in their own 
language, or are translated by words not familiar to them, and 
consequently conveying to them no dear idea of what is meant 
Skill in drawing is a powerful auxiliary in oral instruction ; for 
visible illustrations, by bringing the perceptive powers in aid of 
the intellect) fix the attention of the hearers more intensely, and 
disclose the thought of the lecturer more forcibly, than could be 
done by the most minute verbal details. The celebrated Cuvier 
used, in his lectures, to resort to the chalk and the black board, 
whenever he perceived that he was not fully understood by his 
numerous auditory; and their approbation generally testified 
the success of his illustrations. Sir Charles Bell offers anotiier 
striking example of the importance of drawing to a scientific 
teacher ; for his admirable lectures would have lost half ^eir 
effect, had he not constantly illustrated his ideas by means ofMi 
skill as a draughtsman. 

Not only should the educator's acquirements, capacity, and 
moral character be of a high order, but he should aim at pro- 
fessional skill ; he should understand thoroughly the art cf 
instructing, of educating the young. The possession of a good 
education, or of much information, does not necessarily impfy 
the power of transmitting either: a man may be an acooift* 
plished scholar or an adept in science, and, yet, be an indiffer«tfk 
teacher. To stoop from the pride of superior attainment ; to 
conceive even the embarrassments that entangle the beginiMr ; 
to become identified with the feelings and faculties of children; 
to anticipate and remove the obstacles in their way to knonr-* 
ledge ; to curb and regulate their tempers, and, what is 80 
more difficult, one's own ; to awaken and sustain attention, Mi 
know when to stop, so as to avoid fatigue ; to lead by easystefM^ 
through a path which to them is a rugged one, and strewing^ Sfc 
with flowers instead of thorns ; to slacken one's own steps, tt 
order to keep pace with the pupil, instead of expecting or insist- 
ing on gigantic strides ; all this is the result of long and caraAl 
traming ; it demands a rare assemblage of qualities, and can to 
effected only by a person of superior abilities.* 

The educator should make himself perfect master of phji6* 

* See Jftmes Pillan's Princij»U$ 0/ SUmentarjf Teachmff, 
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ology, moral science, and mental philosophy ; the instructor, 
especially, should study mental philosophy, which contains the 
fundamental principles of the art of teaching. Education is, in 
fiwt, the most useful part of the science of the mind. It may be 
considered as a science in itself : it has its fixed laws, and the 
principles on which it is founded are drawn, by inductive reason- 
ing, from the physical and intellectual organisation of man, as 
also from his social condition ; it demands, in order to be well 
miderstood and properly applied, the deepest thought and the 
most patient investigation. Now, if this be so, we would ask 
how a man could know this science any more than that of 
mathematics or astronomy, without having studied it, or having 
even thought about it ? If there be any such art as the art of 
teaching; we ask how it comes to pass that a man is considered 
fiJly qualified to exercise it without a day's study, when a 
snnilar attempt in any other art would expose him to ridicule. 
Die profession on which all other professions depend dem&nds a 
iiu»re severe apprenticeship than any, because it is the most 
kiportant in its effects, the most comprehensive in its objects, 
ttd the most intricate in its details. It must be acquired in 
Bonnal schools, or by practising under eminent professors, and 
Ijy studying the most important works which have been written 
«ad are daily published on the subject of education. 

formal schools, however, conducted as they usually are in 
filgland and France, do not sufficiently take into considera- 
tioa the primary wants of the pupils. M. Salvandy, ministei* 
^public instruction under Louis Philippe, has proposed a reform, 
is this department, which is much needed. In adverting to the 
Kiiect he says, " Our pedagogical institutions have been calcu- 
llied to add instruction to instruction ; but the science of teach- 
lm«nd, especially, the science of education, are taught nowhere. 
0liri|pecial schools make grammarians, Latin and Greek scholars, 
IHHiematicians, and philosophers ; nothing shows that theypre- 
tfse their pupils to be professors and educators."* They, in 

»% forward them in every department of knowledge, except 
OQa which is the most useful to them, namely, a knowledge 
if Ilia human constitution, physical, moral, and intellectual. 
9l^ are completely silent on the science of education and on 
4ift Art of teaching. The characteristic feature of the instruction 
^vack establishments ought to be the predominance of peda- 
ppcal subjects, consisting chiefly in lectures on the history ot 

• Bapport au Bai, Dec. 6, 1846. 
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education among the most civilised nations, in the study of the 
faculties as regards the training of children, in an investigation, 
explanation, and comparison of the best methods of tuition, and 
in a minute inquiry into the duties and qualifications of the 
teacher. 

The educator must have a thorough knowledge of the human 
faculties and propensities ; for they are the materials on which 
he has to operate. He must be able to distinguish the shades of 
difference which exist in the various dispositions and capacities 
of children ; otherwise he could not discriminate where the 
blame should end and where the praise should commence ; nor 
can he assign suitable tasks to their different degrees of intellect. 
He must exercise and bring to maturity their intellectual powers; 
he must foster and cherish in their hearts noble and generons 
sentiments ; he must devise and prosecute the best modes of 
sowing and cultivating the seeds of knowledge. 

With a view to study more completely the natural laws which 
govern the physical, moral, and mental constitution of man, the 
educator ought, not perhaps to neglect phrenology. Although 
all the principles of this science are not generally admitted, an 
investigation of the doctrines of its most eminent votaries could 
not fail to produce useful results : already it has drawn forth 
many interesting facts respecting the functions of the brain and 
the nervous system- Alchymy, absurd as it was, has led to veiy 
important discoveries ; it was the parent of chemistry. How 
widely soever the phrenological theory may differ from received 
notions, when we consider the number of its advocates, and the 
eminence of some of them, we cannot refrain from thinking that 
there must be in it something worthy the attention of those 
who sincerely and earnestly wish to study the faculties and 
propensities of childhood. 



Sect. III.— IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER'S OFFICE. 

The teacher who is in possession of the qualifications and 
professional knowledge which we have but feebly sketched, has 
in his power to accomplish extensive good. His influence an 
society is incalculable ; he is the best promoter of man's pros- 
perity in life, the true apostle of civilisation. His ofllce is, in 
reality, the most important ; for, as Plato remarks, and Barth6- 
16my after him, " On the education of youth depends the i&te of 
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empires."* "I will," observes Goldsmith, "be bold enough to 
say that schoolmasters in a state are more necessary than 
clergymen, as children stand in more need of instruction than 
parents."t 

The learned professions derive their respectability and con- 
sideration from the knowledge which their duties are supposed 
to require, from the responsibility which they assume, and the 
liberality with which it is thought they would sacrifice every 
expectation of profit for the advantage of those who confide 
their dearest interests to them. Does the profession of the edu- 
cator yield, in this respect, to any other ? Does it assume less 
responsibility? Does it exhibit less self-denial, less zeal for 
public good ? Surely not. 

The physician operates on matter, the teacher on mind ; the 
influence of the physician is confined to the individuals who are 
under his care ; whereas the influence of the teacher extends, 
tiirough the virtues or vices, through the knowledge or igno- 
rance of his pupils, to the whole community and to succeeding 
generations. Can there be a doubt which of the two professions 
is of greater importance to society ] 

I^ for the most part, we yield the direction of our conscience 
to the care of the clergyman, if we trust our fortune and our 
gdod name to the abilities of the lawyer, to the educator we 
iiaplicitly abandon what is equally dear to us — ^the direction of 
the minds and of the hearts of our children, — their success in 
h&, their happiness in this world, and, perhaps, their eternal 
omdition in that which is to come. High as is the position of 
tiie legislator, as the guardian of public liberty and happiness, 
that of the instructor is still higher ; for laws, to be efficacious, 
must already exist in the manners and habits of a nation ; and 
tiiese, if not the creation of the instructor, are much under 
his influence, and depend no less on his example than on his 
toition. He who thoroughly fulfils his task, is more than a 
parent. It is the teacher who makes the man, the citizen, the 
Mng soul. 

There is no profession more responsible and more elevated 
tiian that which, as Dr. Thomas Brown beautifully expresses it, 
^h» the charge of training the ignorance and imbecility of 
iafiuicy into all the virtue, and power, and wisdom of maturer 
manhood, of forming, of a creature the frailest and feeblest, 
perhaps, which heaven has made, the intelligent and fearless 

* Voyages du Jeune Anacharsis. t ^^ -^^^ ^ucatwn. 
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sovereign of the whole animated creation, the interpreter, and 
adorer, and almost the representative of the Divinity."* 

Lord Brougham justly appreciated the high position whidi 
the educator ought to occupy in modem society, when he said, 
*^ The schoolmaster, and not the cannon, will henceforth he ih» 
arbiter of the world. ♦ * * His progress leads to a far more 
brilliant triumph, and to laurels more imperishable than the 
destroyer of his species, the scourge of the world, ever won." t 



Sect. IV.— SOCIAL POSITION OF THE TEACHER. 

We have seen what is the position in society to which the 
educator is entitled ; let us now examine how he stands in this 
country. Many consider themselves his superiors, who not only 
are greatly his inferiors in mental and moral acquirements, but 
whose pursuits in life are much beneath the occupation in whicb 
he is engaged. He shares, in fact, in the neglect (alluded to in a 
preceding Book) to which an imdue and exclusive regard for 
birth, titles, and money, leads the English to consign all the 
votaries of science and literature. But, on this subject, we prefer 
to state the opinions of English writers, lest our own should be 
taxed with partiality as coming from a foreigneh 

Sir David Brewster, after having contrasted the disgraceful 
indifference entertained here for the professors of science, with 
the high estimation in which they are held on the continent, and 
the honours conferred on them by all enlightened government^ 
goes on to say, "No statute, indeed, disqualifies them from 
holding the titles which reward the services of other men ; but 
custom, as powerful as statute, has torn all such hopes from 
their grasp ; and, while the mere possessor of animal courage^ 
one of the most common qualities of the species, has been loaded 
with every variety of honours, the professor of the higheBt 
endowments of the mind, — he whom the Almighty has chosen to 
make known the laws and mysteries of his works, — ^he who hm 
devoted his life, and sacrificed his health and the interests of hk 
family, in the most profound and ennobling pursuits, is allowed 
to live in poverty and obscurity, and to sink into the grave 
without one mark of the affection and gratitude of his countiy. 
And why does England thus persecute the votaries of her 

• Fhilosophjf of %U lOnd. f Speech in Liverpool, 20th July, 1836. 
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science ? Why does she depress them to the level of her hewers 
of wood and her drawers of water ? It is because science flatters 
no courtier, mingles in no political strife, and brings up no 
reserve to the minister, to swell his triumph or break his fall, 
^e is persecuted, because she is virtuous ; dishonoured, because 
she is weak."* 

" Mere teaching, like mere literature," says Dr. Arnold, 
^places a man in rather an equivocal position : he holds no 
undoubted station in society by these alone ; for neither edu- 
cation nor literature have ever enjoyed that consideration and 
general respect in England, which they enjoy in France and in 
Gennany."t 

Far from meeting with liberal encouragement, the teacher is 
denied what he is entitled to, courtesy as a gentleman, esteem as 
a man of cultivated mind, and gratitude as a benefactor. Such 
a state of things is worthy of the feudal times, when it was the 
kterest of political rulers to keep the people in darkness ; for 
to discourage the teacher is to encourage ignorance. If, as has 
been justly remarked, his social position be a perfect index of the 
real mind of society on the subject of education, we must only 
deplore the spirit of the present age. "Nothing can more 
dearly indicate a low state of public morals than the vulgar 
disrespect and parsimonious remuneration with which the 
teacher is sometimes requited."! 

The depreciation of the teacher's useful services is particularly 
«en in the case of resident tutors and governesses. " The ill- 
twatment to which," says a modem writer, "this class of persons 
» too frequently exposed in private families, has lowered their 
^Mmnents and moral bearing ; and the lowered character and 
ftttensions of instructors, by an inevitable reaction, has di- 
lUshed the respect in which they are held by parents, subject- 
li|f them to a still more galling ill-treatment. This vice in the 
•Brial arrangements, which, by the bye, is, in a great degree, 
fBeoliar to the British isles, could not exist, if parents possessed 
l^^uisite knowledge of the true value of education, and of the 
fBaMties it demands in the instructor." 

.i*For the higher class of male instructors, it is true, the pres- 
%^ of a university education, and a prevailing reverence for the 
iki^cal character, do something towards raising them above the 

• Dedvae of Science in England. Quart. Rev., Oct., 1830. 

f Life and Correspondence. A. P. Stanley. Let. 193. 

X Mrs. Ellis. The Women of England, 
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condition of menials, — forcing from the most ignorant and 
vulgar-minded some show of decent respect ; but, even in their 
case, the avarice, which seeks to remunerate their noble services 
by the lowest possible salary, gives a true measure of the position 
they hold in the estimation of their employers. Much worse 
does it fare with the teachers of minor academies, and tutors 
brought into houses of an inferior caste ; but, of all the degraded, 
dispiriting positions in which intellectual and virtuous poverty 
can be thrust, that of the governess is conmionly the most 
revolting and the most digraceful to the society by whose 
opinions it is determined."* 

In the great majority of cases, when parents place their 
children in the hands of a teacher, they absurdly wish him to 
do every thing for them ; and not only do they neglect giving 
him assistance, but they frequently take every pains to render 
the fulfilment of his task impossible. By the little regard or 
sympathy which they evince for him, they instil into the hearts 
of young people feelings of antipathy against him, which coun- 
teract the effect of his best exertions : few parents ever visit 
him as a friend, or invite him to their houses ; some make their 
children the bearers of disagreeable messages to him, or listen 
with complacency to their distorted and malicious reports of 
him, or his school ; while others most incautiously express, within 
their hearing, opinions unfavourable to him, and calculated to 
lower him in their estimation. They require of him the greatest 
service which a man can expect from another ; and yet, in their 
unconsciousness of the importance of that service, they commonly 
treat him with the most bsarefaoed ingratitude, and are often 
even shamefully remiss in fulfilling their pecuniary engagem^its 
towards him, taking as little notice of his demand for fees so 
painfully earned — nay, a debt so sacred — as they would of a 
tailor's bill. 

Although imacquainted with the details of teaching, or the 
relative worth of the different branches of knowledge, many 
parents, in the absence of a regular recognised system of instruo- 
tion, presume to dictate to experienced teachers the course whidi 
they ought to pursue ; they sometimes value most what is leaat 
important, and are regardless of their children's improvement in 
really useful acquirements ; not a few imagining that education 
consists solely in the learning of lessons, and, anxious to obtam 
immediate and ostensible value for their money, judge of the 

* Journal o/ Education, No. 17. 
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merit of a teacher by the number of tasks imi)osed on his pupils ; 
some unreasonably demand a general exemption from punish- 
ment for their children, and others are so unmercifully cruel, 
that we have known boys to be removed from school for not 
being, as the parents thought, sufficiently flogged. Thus are 
educators selected or discarded on the most frivolous and imwar- 
rantable grounds. 

There are some parents also who, always ready to make the 
teacher an object of terror to the yoimg, carry inconsistency so 
&r as to complain to him of their idleness at home, or to insist 
on his punishing them for faults committed out of school and 
vrnder the paternal roof. Unable to maintain their own autho- 
rity, they give their children habits of indolence and insubordi- 
nation, and, afterwards, thoughtlessly call upon the schoolmaster 
to remedy the evils of their own mismanagement ; but, in most 
eases, his efforts must be vain ; and he is blamed for a £Eiilure 
which ought to be attributed solely to themselves. These and 
imiumerable other evils in ordinary education will continue to 
exercise the most baneful influence on society as long as youth 
is abandoned by the state to the ignorance of parents, and to 
the jHretensions of every adventurer who speculates on that 
ignorance. The unlimited and unprotected liberty of education 
is the plague of Great Britain. 



Sbct. V.-INCOMPETENCY OF TEACHERS ATTRIBUTABLE TO 
PARENTS. 

The office of instructor ought, perhaps, to rank with the 
magistracy ; and yet it is the last that any one will choose. It 
kf with few exceptions, embraced by persons of inferior merit. 
It is taken up as a last resource by those who have failed in 
erery other csdling. But if so many incompetent persons crowd 
tiie avenues of tuition, the blame lies on society. Education is 
sot generally appreciated, although its eulogy is in everybody's 
IBouth ; hence the business of teaching does not secure a respect- 
aUe social position ; nor does it offer a fair chance of realising 
a& independence — two powerful motives by which men of 
ttipodty and information are guided in the choice of a prq- 
ftnion. The art of educating has, consistently with the mer- 
esatile habits of the people, been made a trade, and thart trade, 
from the ignorance and indifference of society in educational 
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matters, has become discreditable, laborious, thankless, and 
unprofitable. 

Many parents, being unacquainted with the principles and the 
essentials of education, are unable to judge of the competency, or 
estimate the merit of an instructor, and are o^n influenced in 
their selection of one by mere pecuniary considerations. They 
absurdly imagine that any teacher is good enough for a very 
young child; to a paltry economy they sacrifice his future 
prospects : they run the risk of his imbibing errors and evil 
habits which no expense or labour can afterwards effectually 
remove. The £Etllacies of such notions is sufficiently proved by 
what precedes, and will be rendered more obvious still through- 
out this work. 

All the anxiety, the trouble, the sacrifices of the instructor, 
without mentioning his actual services, are above what gold can 
repay ; and yet how many wealthy mothers are there who, 
while they are extravagantly expensive in their dress, their 
household, their table, their equipages, and all other personal 
expenditure, aim at sordid economy in everything regarding the 
education of their children. They never purchase any but a 
high-priced article of jewellery, dress, or furniture, aware that 
it is jJways the most serviceable ; yet, forgetting that none bat 
incompetent teachers are willing to accept low terms, they do 
not hesitate to offer to any person who would undertake the 
education of their children what an upper-servant would scorn 
to accept ! Those who make cheapness the highest recommenda- 
tion of instruction, lay the foundation of their children's misery. 
They must take the blame on themselves if those children do not 
turn out as well as they expected. 

What Plutarch said on this subject is applicable at the pres^oi 
day: — ^** There are parents who carry so fSeir the love of money, 
and indifference for the good of their children, that, from a sordM 
economy, they select for them tutors without any merit, and 
whose ignorance is always cheap. Aristippus made one day a 
pertinent answer to one of these despicable men. As he asked 
the latter fifty drachms for educating his son, * How !' exclaimed 
the father, 'with that sum I would purchase a slave ! ' *Do do,* 
said Aristippus, ' and then you will have two.* " * 

The preposterously humble position assigned to the teacher in 
society, the denial of sympathy for his exertions, and the little 
value set on his services, are fraught with eviL Slighted and 

* Of the EdueatUm qf Children, 
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discouraged as he is, he naturally retaliates on society, by a reci* 
procation of disregard for the parents and indifference for their 
children; aware, besides, that an increase of ability will not 
meet with its due reward, or extra solicitude for his pupils with 
grateful acknowledgment, he feels no desire for self-improvement, 
or exertion beyond the strict boundaries of his duty. He is, 
perhaps, of all professional men the most indifferent about acqui- 
ring information concerning his profession. Physicians, chemists, 
or engineers, read with eagerness everything which relates to 
their pursuits, and investigate every new discovery which pro- 
poses to improve their respective arts ; but the greater number 
of instructors, female teachers especially, although generally 
mmcquainted with the art of teaching, to which they have served 
no apprenticeship, seldom open a book on education, or inquire 
mto the various methods of instruction which daily appear. It 
nrast be said also, in justice to the profession, that in many 
bstances, the scantiness of their earnings does not permit them 
to purchase the books which they ought to study ; and, in the 
case of resident instructors, time is rarely allowed them for self- 
improvement. 

Every attempt which has been made in this country to diffuse 
among teachers the information they so much need has proved 
imsuccessfiil. In other departments of knowledge, journals, 
mi^azines, and reviews, whether literary or scientific, medical, 
mechanical, or even phrenological, prosper imder the auspices of 
a large community of readers ; but the various periodicals which, 
far the last twenty years, have appeared in succession on matters 
relative to education, have not been able to prolong their exist- 
ence beyond four or five years ; and, at this moment, the two 
•mall periodicals on education, which are published monthly in 
&^nd, meet with very inadequate support. 

In this anomalous state of things, with an ignorance of the 
isqaisites of education on the part of both parents and teachers, 
i»e cannot be surprised to see so many of the latter promise 
W&fe than they can accomplish, unqualified, as they are, to fulfil 
fte important duties of their office. How frequently do we hear 
«l governesses who undertake to teach ever3rthing — fancy-work 
and history, penmanship and geography, arithmetic and compo- 
dtion, dancing and astronomy, French, music, painting, and we 
Iedow not what else. Jennies of all trades, who give their pupils 
a wry liberal education for a very trifling remuneration. 

A respectable professor of mathematics would not venture on 
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teaching the fine arts, nor a professor of music the sciences ; no 
man, in fact, but a quack, would lay claim to the mastery of two 
opposite branches of instruction ; and females, mere girls, even, 
who have received but a very ordinary education, will often 
undertake to teach the most heterogeneous medley, enough to 
engross the attention of a dozen men of the most comprehensive 
minds. But so great is the blindness of some parents, that they 
confide the education of their young families to inexperienced 
women, who can know nothing of the art of teaching, and very 
little of the things which they profess to teach ; for, in most 
cases, their limited means have not permitted them to obtain a 
liberal education ; in fact, owing to the unjust depreciation in 
which the ministers of education are held, none but persons in 
the inferior walks of life adopt teaching as a profession, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a few who are driven into it by misfortune. 



Sbct. VI.— MEANS OF RAISING THE PROFESSION IN PUBLIC 
ESTIMATION. 

The career of instruction will continue to be pursued by 
persons of inferior merit, so long as it does not offer to its candi- 
dates the consideration bestowed on the learned professions, and 
which is claimed by those who, in the consciousness of self- 
dignity, feel itheir own superiority. It is the business of a 
government truly anxious for the good of the people to employ 
every means to raise in public estimation the educational office. 
Parents have it not in their power to effect any change in this 
respect : they are, in general, incompetent to decide what is to 
be taught, and how it is to be taught ; nor have they any means 
of judging of the competency of teachers ; the government alone 
can ascertain their qualifications, elevate their general standard 
of attainments, prescribe the most useful course of instruction 
for the different callings of society, propagate the best methods 
of teaching, and institute normal schods as a first element of 
national education. 

Whilst the liberty of studies should be unrestrained, the 
liberty of teaching should be subjected to the restrictions de- 
manded by common prudence, by the well-being of society, and 
the respect due to the profession. Instructors should be required 
to prepare seriously for their office ; they shoxdd pass examina- 
tions, take degrees, and obtain diplomas. The art of educating and 
instructing should, in fact, be made a fourth learned profession. 
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Upon these grounds a recompense worthy of the service would 
be offered to the teacher, who would thereby rise in public 
esthnation ; for, in this country, more than in any other, wealth 
is the test of respectability. Superior minds would then be found 
to devote their time and abilities to tuition ; so that the average 
of capacity, information, and independence becoming high among 
the members of the educational profession, their social position 
would be proportionably elevated. 

In the mean time, teachers ought to unite their efforts to 
redress the grievances under which they have too long suffered. 
By holding conferences and forming associations among them- 
selves, they could compare each other's views, and, hence, improve 
their methods of instruction, raise their qualifications, and elevate 
their professional character. By these means, also, they would 
render more efficient services to the community ; and, finally, 
influence as well as enlighten public opinion.* 

However, none of these means, indispensable as they are for 
elevating the profession and, consequently, the standard of 
morality and intellectuality among the people, would be so 
^active as the interference of the State in organising for all 
daaaes a liberal system of National Education, in rescuing teachers 
from the control of parents, and in creating among them a grada- 
tion of rank and emolument, analogous to that which exists in 
Hhe church and the army. A prospect of advancement is indis- 
pensable, to attach superior minds to any career or profession. 
The government should confer honorary distinctions, or pensions, 
<m laie teachers who, by the length of their services, the success 
of ^eir methods, the improvement of some branch of instruction, 
or by ajiy other means, have effectually promoted the objects 
of education ^id thus advanced the great cause \)f humanity and 
civilisation. 

* If this were the country it boasts itself to be," says Mr. Wyse ; 
* tf it were a country in which the public really aspired to elevate 
ftfi human mind, to assign to intellectual superiority its proper 
stfttion, long since its laws would have regarded the profession 
€f teacher as one, in a great degree, invested with paternal and ' 
K^^ous rights.t " This eminent educationist, not satisfied with 

♦ The Boyal College of Preceptors, lately instituted with a view to advance ednca- 
Ikn by the improvement of educators and schools, has already effected considerable 
good towards this desirable object. If the generous efforts of its enlightened members 
•n BBspoikLed to by the public, a boon of inestimable value will be conferred on this 
ooHBtry. 

t Speech in the House of Commons. 

VOL. I. O 
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showing the necessity of education reform, has, with a philaiithrq)y 
and a superioritj of talent, which have raised his name among 
the highest and the most revered, laid out a complete i^stem of 
national education, the practicability of which is based on ihe 
combined interests and powers of the goyemment and the people* 
If this system be adopted, it will in&llibly raise, not only the 
social position of the educator, but the moral and intellectoai 
character of the British nation. 

On the Continent, in France especially, although the professioii 
is not much better remunerated tham in England, professors, 
like all scientific and literary men, enjoy the consideration whidi 
their talents, learning, and services may claim. They move ii 
the first circles ; the career of honours and fortune is opened to 
them ; capacity and knowledge obtain for them places of treat 
and elevated positions in society. Many of the university pro- 
fessors have held, and many still hold, a distinguished rank aimnig 
the representatives, ambassadors, and ministers of state. We 
have not heard that professors of British universities or scientiie 
and literary men, however high they stand in the learned woriE^ 
have, as such, obtained any ot" those public offices to which every 
lordling has access, however destitute of information andinteUeot 



Sbct. VII.— FRENC?H teachers in GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELANR 

It is especially in reference to the learning of French in scho(^ 
that the degradation of the profession and the consequent inconq^ 
tency of its members are pernicious to learners. Evwy foreign 
adventurer can, with sc«ne probability of success, offer himself aaft 
teacher of his own language, if his terms be low and his ftoTniwi 
high. People who cannot find employment at home, speculating 
on the prevailing taste for the study of foreign languages, go 
abroad to teach their native idiom, without any preparation. Wft 
are teld by Goldsmith that, having gone to Holland with an 
intention of teaching EngMi to the natives, it was only Oft 
arriving in that country he discovered that the knowledge «C 
Butch, of which he was completely ignorant, was indispensaJ^ 
for efiecting his object. Many persons forget not only, like 
Goldsmith, to learn the language of their future pupils, but also, 
very frequently, their own. 

The situation of French teacher in seminaries for either boys 
or girls, is often filled by persons who seek it as a relief from 
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distress, and who, incapal^ of rising at liome above inferior 
oceapati(»», are, for the most part, utterly unacquainted with the 
gemus aikd elegancies of their native idiom, or by young foreigners 
whO; on landing in this country, are glad to assume the office, 
however low the salary, because it at once secures them a liveli- 
liood and procures them the means of learning English. But, 
80 soon as they have acqidred a smattering of the language, they 
seek a more independent and more lucrative occupation, or they 
retimi home to avail themselves, behind the counter of some 
mercer in Paris, of the advantages which they expect from this 
mpw acquisition. Thus, is a succession of inexperienced and 
incompetent teachers kept up in those establishments. 

These foreigners, imder ihe many difficulties incident to their 
peculiar position, tiy their first experiments in teaching on the 
Bufbrtunate children confided to their care. JS'ot being well ac- 
foaiated with the language of their pupils, they cannot, with any 
jKO&t to them, or satisfection to themselves, carry on the work 
of ifistruction. Their broken English i& an incessajit cause of 
Merriment and inattention on the part of young people, often 
pr^ndiced against them and naturally more inclined to indulge 
in j^rt, than to make the effort necessary for imderstanding 
ihem. Not only are they unable to convey much serious infor- 
Htatlon, but their inexperience and the little moral authority 
wifli which they are invested, do not even permit them to 
maintain a proper discipline among their pupils. 

Thia department of instruction is equally defective when it 
Mh into tiie hands of English persons, especially females. The 
Ci^table carelessness of parents in this respect, causes them 
easily to misplace their confidence. They are usually satisfied 
tkomb tile competency of any teacher who tells them he has 
sMied under a foreigner of repute, or has been on the continent ; 
atthcxi]^ he may have received only a dozen lessons from that 
ibe^ner, or have been abroad only six or eight weeks ; although 
9wa he may be so ignorant of the language as to be but a day 
ift advance of his pupil and be obliged to prepare every lesson 
Mbre giving it. This sort of imposition is practised to a sur- 
pilBng extent in this country ; and yet it can scarcely be otherwise 
ia A social constitution so favouftible to quackery. Advertise- 
XQflttts and puflfe reign paramount here ; and the English have the 
vepntation of being the most easily gulled people in Europe. 
Sv«ry thing is matter of speculation in this mercantile commu- 
mfy ; and objects of education being considered as articles of 
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trade, are the more readily brought down to the lowest 
price, as their nature seldom admits of a prompt exhibition ; the 
purchaser — the parent — ^is unwilling to pay much for things 
which he is compelled to take upon trust, and often is as unable 
to estimate their quality as the consumer — ^the child — ^is careless 
of their acquisition. Second-hand French will continue to supply 
the market abundantly, as long as thei-e is a demand for cheap 
intellectual commodities. 

Women may be very good educators, but they certainly are, 
in general, very bad instructors. The piety and affections which 
fill their hearts, beget that earnest solicitude for the well-being 
of childhood, which is the best promoter of moral training ; but 
the superficial knowledge, which, in the present anomalous state (rf 
national education, society has allotted to them as their share of 
instruction, does not usually permit them to impart solid infor- 
mation to their young charge. It would, perhaps, be difficult to 
find a woman really well informed, who has been educated exclu- 
sively by female teachers. Women, with few exceptions, cannot 
properly direct the intellectual factdties of children, because they 
rarely study the constitution of the human mind ; nor can they 
teach the principles of language, because they know but littie <rf 
the laws which govern the relations between words and idea& 
Their scanty stock of knowledge does not permit them to confer 
on their pupils the intellectual benefits of the comparative conise^ 
which demands, on the part of the instructor, extensive andde^ 
information. They may, however, by the adoption of the natunl 
process, most effectually teach a young child how to speak -t 
foreign language, provided they can speak it themselves, aad 
reside in the family. Their coromunicative dispositions and 
unbounded sympathy for infancy, guide them admirably Hi 
administering to their first need of language. 

The inmates of convents, and all monastic seminaries whiA 
enforce upon them seclusion from the world, constitute anothtfr 
class of inefficient teachers of living languages ; for, even granting 
that monks, nuns, or other recluses may have, at one time, beett 
acquainted with the living languages which they pretend to 
teach, they must rapidly forget them for want of opportunities rf 
practising them. The words, the phraseology, and the idioma of 
a language, together with its pronunciation and accent, should 
occasionally strike the ear in order to be reproduced by the tongue 
in its genuine purity. Foreigners themselves require to visit at 
times their native land, to refresh their memory and their early" 
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impressions of language. A person who has been a long time 
abroad, habitually speaking the language of the country where 
he resides, and who has ceased to hear his vernacular tongue, or, 
what is worse, who has been accustomed to hear it spoken in- 
correctly by his pupils or other persons, is not likely to preserve 
it uncontaminated and retain a command of it. Illustrations of 
this &ct will be foimd in the last Section of Book XI. 

In the greater number of classical academies, living languages 
fare worse, if possible, than in convents ; because in such estab- 
lishments they are only of secondary consideration, and are often 
even looked upon as interfering with the business of the school. 
Those who teach them have a diffictdt part to play; for the 
heads of such establishments are generally little versed in those 
languages; and, from a natural feeling of pride, they do^ot 
eooourage a branch of instruction which, we are to understand 
they have not thought it worth their while to acquire themselves. 

School-boys being thus led to believe that the living languages 
are mere accomplishments of a secondary order, pay but little 
attention to them. They learn the lessons allotted by the foreign 
teadier, after they have toiled through their Latin and Greek 
studies, on which alone the head-master insists. The foreign living 
kngoage, thus looked upon as a work of supererogation and as 
Sift ^croachment on their few moments of recreation, cannot 
meet with their sympathy ; and what is learned with distaste, is 
aeteflsarily learned badly. This evil cannot be easily remedied 
▼ken the Principal is unacquainted with the foreign language ; 
boeause, being unable then to judge of the progress of the learners, 
^ of tibe abilities of their teacher, he has no control over this 
^bpartment of instruction in his schooL 

Until modem languages are, in every respect, on a perfect 
e^pudity with the ancient, in academical institutions, they will 
4Brer be properly taught in those establishments by foreign 
Iflldiers, whatever be their skill and information. We do not 
hiitate to declare again that, as long as instruction and the 
temctor do not stand higher in public estimation than they 
4»imWy learners will always be placed in the dilemma of studying 
Inign. living languages either from their own countrymen in- 
d^ftble of speaking them, or from foreigners ignorant of the art 
«f teaching and destitute of literary acquirements. (10.) 
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CHAPTER in. 



METHOD. 

Sect. I.— ON THE PEESENT NEED OP A METHOD OF LEAXNINft 
LANGUAGES. 

We have, in the introductory book, laid down ihe g&ami 
principles on which should be founded a rational system d 
education ; we will now, confining our attention to the partic«to 
oligect of this essay, briefly examine what ought tobe *lie ktfluig 
diaracteristics of a method of learning languages ; and par- 
ticularly take into consideration the most efi&dent means ^ 
shortening the period of classical studies without prejudloA to 
the learners. " It is," says Bumouf, " by improving the metkodi 
of teaching, that we shall recdly, as desired by everybody, shortoi 
the study of Latin.*** More objects of ins^^raeticm may^iier 
in the seholaslic course, when less time is given to each. ^ Hs 
who shortens the road to knowledge lengthens life." 

Hitherto, the lorocess of acquiring either the ancient orAi 
modem languages, resting not on f^ilosophical principles, bit 
on mere tradition and routine, has been subject to fluctoatka^ 
and often marked by ihe slarangest innovations. The mode of 
acquiring every department of the study has, at <Mereat iamA 
and in different countries, undergone modifications which ion% 
at the present day, a confused mass of het<9x>geneouB proceaMi^ 
This confusion must be removed by the introducticMi of * 
system in strict conformity with the nature of the subject, ikm 
laws of the mental c(»»titution, and the exigencies of modam 
society. 

It is particularly in ^e study of the prindpal langvafOI 
of modem Europe that the want of a rational and univoMl 
method is much felt. Tliese languages embrace so anaogr 
different objects, and are learned under so many different OB» 
cumstances — at home or abroad, by infants or adults, for reading 
or conversation, imder the direction of native or foreign teache]% 

* Petite Grammaire Latine. Pref. 
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with or without an assisti^t — ih&t the diversity af lights in 
which thmr acquisition is viewed, has naturally produced a 
corresponding diversity in the mode of effecting it. Every 
teadier of languages, on comm^icing his profession, bewildered 
by this oonfuiaon of processes, many of which are in direct 
O|]position to one another, has to contrive a method for himself, 
or he must blindly follow the routine transmitted to him from 
past ages, with no other recommendation than its antiquity. 
The cMistant appeal to our forefaliiers in every thing which 
regsyrds education, keeps the mind in bondage and plunges 
maakind into apathy. The world is now older than it was in 
tiie days of our ancestors : they were our juniors ; they had 
oaly ^ir own experience, we have theirs in addition to ours ; 
ow minds are fed in our childhood with the fruit of their 
Bistority ; we start in our career with many advantages of 
wiiioh ihej were deprived : we, ecmsequently, ou^t to know more 
aadbe more capable of discerning right from wrong. It is then 
eeotmry to reason to sacrifice our views to theirs, and to make 
Aeir opinions the standard of our conduct. 
QL comprehensive system is, at the present day, much needed, 
ferthe safe guidance of teachers and learners in this department 
rf instruction. Such a system, in order to be general in its 
>II^icati<m, must embrace all the objects proposed from the 
study of highly cultivated living languages; for in these will 
he comprised the comparatively few exercises requisite for 
Wming Greek or Latin^ It must not, therefore, be wondered 
ai^ if our strictures on this subject, although applying to foreign 
Inguages in general, advert more frequently to the modem 
HktOL to the ancient. When the objects aimed at are common 
10. both, the process of learning will, with some trifling ex- 
Mpftkms, be found the same; and, whenever they differ, a 
pvikmlar course will be prescribed. However, as it would have 
1mm, difficult to explain our system in general terms, we have 
■Me especially selected for its application, tl^e French lan- 
fl|age, as being the most generally learned in Europe. 
jfflie observations we shall make in the present chapter on the 
flUamgntal principles and the essentiaL-jcharacteristics of a 
Itfbnni method, will, we hope, enable the reader to enter more 
MMBly into the spirit of our system, and follow its details more 
maSfy. As we proceed, we shall be more explicit, that nothing 
laay be left to chance or ignorance ; for the inexperience of 
teachers, as weU as of learners, often adds to the difficulties 
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attendant upon study. If rational methods were more general, 
apparent dulness and perverseness would be more rare than 
they are at present. 

Methods are necessary not to ordinary minds only ; the most 
creative genius may derive incalculable benefits fix)m them, and 
has often been indebted to them for its highest conceptions. 
" If I have any advantage over other men," said Descartes, 
" I owe it to my method."* 

Those who devote themselves to the search of truth and the 
acquisition of knowledge, cannot be too careful in the choice 
of the instrument with which their object is to be effected. 
It is, however, difficult to decide what is the most judicious 
mode of proceeding in the pursuit. The science of method has 
yet to be created. " What ! " exclaims Joseph Droz, "for the last 
century, our arts have made immense progress, our manufactures 
have undergone admirable improvements, and the art of in- 
structing men should remain subject to the inconvenience of an 
absurd routine ! This is a melancholy proof that fathers think 
more of their fortunes than of their children." It is time to 
reject the worn-out machinery of our ancestors. Let us apply 
to mind, as we have long done to matter, new powers, new 
combinations, and new processes. Let a rational method of 
learning languages bring men of all nations into communion as 
steam has brought them into contact. 



Sect. II.— CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD METHOD. 

1. A good Method sfuhdivides the subjects of Study, 

It is in the faculties of man, and in their mode of action in the 
acquisition of knowledge, that we must seek for the general 
principles on which is based Methodology, or the science of 
method. The application of these principles to any one depart- ' 
ment of instruction constitutes a particular method, and varies 
according to the nature of the study and the ends proposed. 
Let us examine what are the characteristic features of the 
method by which languages may be best acquired. 

Classification is the fundamental law of a rational method; for 
we should ascertain what things are to be learned, and in what * 
order they are to be learned, before we think of the mode of 



* Discoura de la Miihode, 
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learning them. Besides, the mind cannot effectively attend to 
several distinct things at the same time, if these are all equally 
new ; it must be abstractedly engaged on one at a time. The 
study of language must, therefore, be subdivided into the 
branches which constitute the leading objects proposed from it, 
namely, the arts of understanding oral expression, of reading, 
speaking, and writing. It is essential to distinguish these 
ultimate objects from the exercises which, although requisite for 
attsdning them, are, for the greater part, of little utility after the 
period of study. For want of sufficient distinction on this point, 
the ends and the means have often been confounded together, 
and the former sacrificed to the latter. 

The principles of subdivision and gradation, by concentrating 
the powers of the mind on one thing at a time, are most powerftd 
in insthiction, as well as in the affairs of life : a rational method 
(rf learning languages, in conformity with these principles, ought 
to indicate the successive operations which are necessary at the 
different stages of the acquisition, so that each may suitably 
prepare for that which follows, and that all may gradually concur 
to tihe end proposed. It ought to prescribe the order in which 
the different departments of, the study may be successively 
entered upon. Throughout the course, and particularly at the 
outset, an accimiulation of difficulties should be avoided, not to 
discourage the learner and thus damp his progress. J 

As each object of study is secured, it becomes a starting 
point for other acquisitions. Each department of the language 
being successively rendered habitual by appropriate exercise, 
the mind will soon grasp them all with ease, whatever be 
their nimiber. Such is the nature of the human mind that it 
QDibraces a multitude of elements without confounding them, 
vhen it is fully acquainted with the subject to which they 
belong ; but two objects suffice to perplex it, when it is engaged 
b acquiring them : if the beginner does not consider these two 
^bfects apart from each other, he confounds them, and may fail 
In knowing either. A language must be the more easily mas- 
icfed, when all its parts have been taken separately and duly 
ioogidered one after another. " Divide and conquer," the maxim 
elMachiavelli, " is a principle," said Dr. Johnson, " equally just 
in seience as in politics." * 

. In the subdivision of the study of a foreign language, the 
method should point out to the teacher and to the learner what 

* The Bambler No. 137. 
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comes "within the sphere of action of each, and should unfold the 
special exercises which are requisite for the attainment of each 
particular branch. "Hie extent of study may then be determiDed 
according to the nature of the language, the wants of the learner, 
the circumstances in which he may be placed. When, for example, 
he only wishes to understand books written in a foreign language, 
whether ancient or modem, his obgect will be the sooner accom> 
jdished, if his attention be not diverted from it by extraneous 
exercise. One or two years may then suffice to acquire as mx^ 
Latin as, by the common routine, is learned in five or six ; and 
a large portion of time will then be available, within the usual 
period of education, for attending to those branches of knowledge 
which have of late become indispensable. 

Time will also be saved and the period of learning agam 
shortened, if the method be sparing of those preparatory exer- 
dses, which make the student forget the end in pursuit of tibe 
means, and which not only render his labour unprofitable, should 
he happen to change his course, but divest study of interest by 
concealing from him its ultimate and real object. Young 
persons are averse to the acquisition of any knowledge, tiie 
application of which is either remote or imperceived. If they 
are given only such exercises as are consistent with the end 
proposed and such as keep this end in view, they will be stimu- 
lated by their consciousness of the useful results to which iAnea 
efforts may eventually lead. And as, on proceeding, ihej can 
apply their acquisition to practical purposes, success becomes A 
powerful incentive to exertion and a continual source of enjoy»^ 
ment : it is thus that a good method makes the learner S^ 
pleasure on the road of duty. 

The details of the study should be so contrived that eaA 
learner may direct his attention to the objects best suited to Mft 
wants." The medical student will then learn to read the langna^d^ 
the mercantile man to write it, the traveller to speak it ; thoM 
who propose to teach it will join theory to practice, and young 
people, who have much time in perspective, may attend to 6Tety 
department of the language. 
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2. A good Method favours Sdf -Teaching. 

One of tlie chief diaracteris^ies of a good method consiBts in 
enaUing learners to dispense with the asustmice of a teacher 
when they are capable of self-govermnent. It should be so eon- 
tnved as to excite and direct their E^ntan^ous efforts, and lead 
them to the conviction that they have the power, if they have the 
will, to acqtdre whatever man has acquired. The prevailing 
notion that we mnst be tau^t every thing is a great evil. The 
iQOst extensive education given by the most skilful masters often 
produces but inferior characters ; that alone which we give to 
ourselves elevates us above mediocrity. "Hie eminence attained 
by great men is always the result of their own industry. 

A rati$a2aLi&fil^^^> l>y inciting the will of learners, brings 
dttir capabilities into acticm : it does not dispense with exertion, 
Bor Udndly - force ready-made learning on the memory ; it 
^0W8 the way of studying, of making discoveries. It devolves 
mk the teacher to excite in his pupils the desire, and furnish 
tiMia witii the means of improving themselves ; for, without 
adf-rdianoe and active co-operation on their part, all his instruc- 
tion must be unavailing. He cannot advance them a single 
step unless they make corresponding efforts. There is a vague 
notion widely prevalent, that instructors are able, by a power 
mherent in themselves, to fiU the minds of their pupils with 
kaming in spite of them ; but this is a sad mistake. The best 
h^Dvmed teachers and the most elaborate methods of instruction 
flui impart nothing of importance to the passive and inert mind. 
H even a learner succeeded in retaining and applying the facts 
ifeomerated to him, the mental acquisition would then be vastly 
idbior to that which the investigation of a single fact, the 
mfysis of a single combination, by his unaided reason, would 



Aa, in the present mode of public instruction, students spend 
ll» time with the professor of foreign living languages than they 
A) with the classical teacher, it is the more necessary that they 
thould be afforded inducements and facilities for self-instruction 
» those idioms. In any pursuit, they should not do with liieir 
tefcdiar what they can do by themselves ; thus, their progress- 
'Will always be commensurate with their abilities, or their desire 
«f learning, as also with the time they have for study in his 
absence, which, in every department of instruction, is usually 
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mucli longer than that which he can devote to them. He could 
then employ to their greatest advantage every moment he is with 
them, both in giving them the advice or explanations they require, 
and in imparting such information as may supply the deficiencies, 
or correct the errors of their books. In the learning of the ancient 
languages, the application of this precept would prove most 
beneficial, as it would tend to shorten the period of classical 
studies. 

A language, more than any other branch of instruction, may, 
to a great extent, be acquired without the aid of a teacher ; for 
it is based on imitation. Primitive languages were formed by 
imitation ; the modem are derived from the ancient by imitatioiu 
" All languages," says the celebrated tutor of Elizabeth, "both 
learned and mother tongues, be gotten, and gotten solely by 
imitation."* As a child acquires, of himself the vemacuLur 
tongue by imitating the living models, so does an adolescent learn 
foreign languages by imitating the written models : in either case, 
the frequency of impressions tends to secure the powers of ea- 
pression. If this great principle were well understood and 
properly applied, it would bring the knowledge of languages down 
to the level of the meanest capacities, and, in a great measure, 
within the grasp of those whose pecuniary means deny them the 
advantage of teachers. 

3. — A good Method is applicable to pvUic iTistruction. 

One of the chief merits of a method is to render instruction 
accessible to all classes of society ; for it is really useful, in a 
national point of view, only inasmuch as it is practicable for the 
great majority. In this age of liberty and progress, when every 
individual, however humble his condition, may select the career in. 
which he thinks he can best secure his advancement in life, or serve 
his country, the machinery of education should be contrived with 
a view to this philanthropic object. To instruct the greatest 
number in the shortest time, and at the smallest expense, con- 
sistent with efficiency, ought to be one of the first aims of a system 
of national education. 

In any community, even the most highly civilised, those who 
are capable or willing to impart information, are few in compari- 
son with those who are in need of it. Teachers will therefore 
often be surrounded by large numbers of learners, — ^the larg^ 

* Roger Ascham, the 8choolmaater» 
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in proportion as the knowledge to be taught is the more useful, 
as is particularly the case with foreign languages. Too great an 
assemblage of students, however, must be avoided. A lecturer 
may address as large a class as his vocal powers permit ; the 
energy of his delivery and the efficiency of his instruction, increase 
even with the number of his hearers ; but a teacher, whose office 
consists not only in imparting information, but in examining and 
exercising his pupils, cannot effectually, within an hour or two, 
teach more than twenty in a class. When the number of learners 
is limited, the professor can frequently call upon individuals to 
produce, to test, to apply the knowledge they have acquired ; he can 
remove their doubts, correct their errors, and afford them oppor- 
tmiities fot personal investigation. The subject of instruction 
being thus thoroughly handled and sifted, is considered in all its 
bearings, and &stens more firmly on the minds, than if the pupils 
▼ere listeners only. 

The little encouragement offered to the educational profession, 
Isj deterring many competent persons from embracing it, tends 
to diminish still the number of instructors ; and the few who are 
willing to undertake the task are so miserably remunerated 
that, in their own defence, they endeavour to make up for the 
parsamony of parents by crowded classes. In this state of things, 
as it is impossible to collect into one class any number of pupils, 
whether children or adults, who can remain perfectly on a par 
throughout the course — since their age, capacity, inclination, 
time, and previous knowledge, must soon create considerable 
dififerences between them — ^it becomes urgent to adopt a method 
whlck shall provide for these diversities of progress in learners, 
that those who are below the average ability of the class may not 
be left in hopeless ignorance. It can be truly simultaneous only 
when it affords to persons of different degrees of proficiency the 
means of benefiting equally from the same master and the same 
Instruction. 

All the exercises and mnemonic lessons which require a teache^ 
to attend separately to individual learners should, in publie 
idiools, be superseded by such oral instruction as is suitable 
Mid profitable to all the members of a class. However, as this is 
Hot always practicable ; the mutual or monitorial process, which 
Mmifcs of endless variety of application, should be had recourse 
t^ as the most effectual means of teaching large numbers and 
ttving time and expense. While it brings the superior intelli- 
gence and knowledge of the higher scholars to bear upon those 
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who are less advanced *iii age ^ and standing, it extends ind^ 
finitely the benefit of public instruction. No syBtem dioidd 
assume an exclusive form ; it should, on the contrary, vary with 
the ages, capacities, and wants of the learners. A method, to he 
truly rational and ufieful, must bring the olijects of study within 
the grasp of the meanest capacity ; it shouM ensure the {oofi- 
ciency, if not of aU, at least of a large portion of students. The 
invariable uniformity of the ordinary scholastic method, and itfi 
total disregard of the diversified circumstances of learners, are 
partly the causes of its ill success. Under its baneAil infioence, 
the great majority^ of boys pass through the ckssical course, 
without gaining an adequate knowledge of ancient literature. 

The work of self-tuition, recommended above, and nionit<nrtal 
teaching, will greatly facilitate the adaptation of a metiiod to 
public schools ; because, in the first case, the improvement t)f 
learners, not depending on the professor so much as on them- 
selves, will always advance according to their respective a|^li- 
cation and industry ; and, in the second, the diligent students^ 
instead of being kept back by the indolence or dulness of their 
class-fellows, will not only enable these to keep pace with them, 
but be afforded a new means of improvement ; for, by teaching 
what they know, they will know it better. The professor's task 
being thus lightened, he will be the better enabled to attend to 
what exclusively devolves on him, and to what may be bene* 
fidal to all his pupils in class. His business will chiefly consist^ 
as it ought, in showing them how to think and how to learn, 
rather than in hearing or teaching them ; this is the asms- 
tance most required by learners, and most sxiitable in puhhc 
instruction. 

4. A good Method is in accordance with Mature. 

The natural process by which the vernacular idiom is acquired 
demonstrates what can be done by self-instruction, and presents 
the best model for our imitation in devising a method of learn- 
ing languages. "Without premeditated design on his part to 
learn, or on that of his parents to teach him the language, a 
young child unconsciously gains the power of understanding it 
when spoken. From the moment his perceptive faculties are in 
fiill activity, prompted by curiosity, he notices the looks, tHie 
tones, the gestures, which accompany the phraseology addreased 
to him, and, aided by sympathy, he readily apprehends the idea 
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coaveyed by the language of action. Once in possession of the 
idea, he instinctively associates it with the phraseology, the 
representative character of which becomes obvious to him by 
r^tition. Thus he gradually masters the import of words, and 
finally understands the articulate language independently of the 
natural signs. 

As the child, afterwards, wishes to express his particular 
wants and feelings, he instinctively repeats the expressions he 
has heard : but mostly modifies them conformably to others 
which are familiar to him ; he adapts to different words, the 
(ffder, verbal inflections, and granmiatical concord, which he has 
heard used on similar occasions. If, for example, he hears the 
fi)llowing phrases : / like a good child; John will eat the cakes ; 
he will, according as the case requires, repeat these phrases 
verbaiimy or modify them one by the other, and form similar 
ones which he never heard before ; he will alter them somewhat 
as follows: I like a good cake; I will eat good cakes; John eats 
cakes; John will like the cake, &c. When he repeats the expres- 
sions which he has heard, he speaks by imitation ; when he alters 
them, he speaks by analogy. The one exercises his memory, 
the other his judgment. Such imitations and analogies, the first 
manifestations of his dawning reason^ permit him always to suit 
his language to his social wants ; analogy, especially, enables 
him to multiply his expressions in proportion to his increasing 
.atock of ideas. It is &om imitatioii and analogy that custom 
derives its authority in language. 

(htriosity, ST/mpathy, and perception^ are sufficient to enable a 
yomig child to understand what is said — imitation and analogy 
to enable him to speak. The same result would be obtained in 
a foreign language, if these various faculties could be made to 
^ a prominent part in the learning of it, but this cannot always 
bo done completely ; two of these faculties — sympathy and per- 
Ciption — are more especially suited to the social condition of 
iuftncy, and are not generally available in acquiring a foreign 
l»guage after this period. However, our mental constitution 
fttcfvides for this deficiency, because their place is efficiently 
Si^lilied by imagination and conception, which act respectively 
i» the absence of persons and things as sympathy and percep- 
tfett do in their presence. With regard to the other three 
I ftislties,— curiosity, imitation, and analogy, — ^they are active 
Wd efficient at every period of life, and ought, consequently, to 
^ zeeorted to in a rational method- 
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Although circumstances do not always permit the comp 
adaptation of the method of nature to the study of a foreign 
language, the fundamental principles on which it rests should 
always be kept in view, namely, example and practice. By 
these principles the child is easily and successfully led from 
the ideas to the signs, from the phraseology to the words, from 
the facts of language to the rules of grammar. By them also 
he may be led in a foreign, as in the native tongue, from hear- 
ing to speaking, and from reading to writing. 

The practical process of nature must also be taken as a guide 
in tracing the path which, through a gradual conquest of diffi- 
culties, may lead to the ftdl possession of a language, that is, 
the power of thinking in it. It cannot be said to be knoiwi, 
imless its expressions directly and instantaneously awake the 
ideas which they represent, or flow from the lips as the offiipring 
of thought. 

The object of language is to associate signs with ideas, ex- 
pressions with impressions. To know it is to possess the double 
power of conceiving ideas on hearing or seeing their signs, and 
reproducing these same signs orally or in writing, on conceiving 
the corresponding ideas. These two elements of language are 
alternately cause and effect, and exercise a reciprocal action on 
each other. Their close association in the mind being indispenr 
sable to the complete knowledge of a foreign language, tihe 
method should direct the practice towards the accomplishm^t 
of this object. The more closely we imitate nature in the acqiii* 
sition of a foreign language, the more readily shall we think in 
that language. 

6. A good Method comprises Analysis and Synthesis, 

The complete knowledge of a language consists in the power 
of using it readily in all its forms and in every way in which 
it is required. This power depends on example more than on 
precept, on practice more than on theory. None of these great 
principles, however, should be neglected; a good metiiod 
employs them all in turn. As example and practice preseit 
materials for decomposition and classification, so precept and 
theory assist in recomposing the elements into their syntadiciJ 
combinations and in genei^sing the facts of language. In 
the study of the arts, decomposition and recomposition, dasaifi- 
cation and generalisation, are the groimd-work of creation. 
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We call arudyda the method which rests on example and 
practice, and leads by induction to the principles nnder which 
the £eu^ of language may be classed ; and synthesis, the method 
which makes precept and theory the starting point from which 
to arrive, by deduction, at the forms of expression. 

Analysis, the method of nature, presents a whole, subdivides 
it into its parts, and from particulars infers a general truth ; 
synthesis, the method of philosophy, sets out from general truths 
to reproduce the particulars, and deduces all the consequences 
which flow from given principles. The analytical method brings 
tiie learner in immediate contact with the objects of study ; it 
presents to him models for decomposition and imitation. The 
synthetical method disregards example and imitation ; it turns 
the attention of the learner to principles and rules, in order 
to lead him, by an indirect course, to the objects of study. 

In the acquisition of a fore^ language, translation into the 
native tongue, the learning of words from the connected dis- 
conrse— either in hearing or reading, — ^the study of the foreign 
writers, the expressing of ideas by analogy with the standard 
phraseology, and the discovery of grammatical principles by 
induction from the language, are examples of the analytical 
prooejBs. The learning of words, definitions, and rules of gram- 
mar, as an introduction to the study of a foreign language, and 
the writing of grammatical exercises, are examples of the synthe- 
tical process. The former is not only the more direct process ot 
the two, it is also the more expeditious and the more efficient, 
as is proved by the manner in which nature teaches the vema- 
colar tongue, contrasted with that in which a foreign language 
18 usually taught in schools. The reason of the inefficiency of 
synthesis is, that a knowledge of principles implying a knowledge 
of the particulars on which they are founded, principles ajad all 
thstract notions are difficult of comprehension and application 
l^him who is imacquainted with those particulars. 

By analysis we discover truths; by synthesis we transmit 
ttem to others : hence the former is called the method of in- 
lilEtion, and the latter the method of doctrine. Analysis, con- 
Atotly with the generation of ideas and the process of nature, 
ittlkes the learner pass from the known to the unknown ; it 
1Mb him, by inductive reasoning, to the object of study, and is 
bxtil' interesting and improving, as it keeps the mind actively 
*%B|;ed. Synthesis, on the contrary, which imposes truths and 
<^ out with abstractions, presents little interest, and few means 
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of mental activity in the first stages of instruction. But, although 
it yields to analysis in efficiency, for all practical purposes, it 
should not be entirely rejected ; it is necessary for completing 
the work commenced by analysis. These two processes are a 
mutual assistance and proof to each other. In a rational method 
we should follow the natural course of mental inyestigation ; we 
should proceed from fiswjts up to principles, and then from prwr 
ciples down to consequences ; we should begin with analysis and 
conclude with synthesis. 



6. A good Method u both Practical and Compa/rative. 

A good method should not cmly facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge, but should also improve the mental capabilities of 
the learner. Usefiil, then, as a second language may be, either 
to extend his circle of communication, or to multiply his sources 
of information, it will asfimme a much greater importance, if ito 
study be made subservient to a more profound knowledge of the 
native tongue, to the formation of taste, and the cultivaticm of 
the intellectual powers. 

The benefits derived from a foreign language, considered as a 
vehicle for receiving and communicating ideai^ are consequent on 
a knowledge of it, and commensurate with the wealth of iti 
literature, with the advancement in science of the nation to wMefc 
it belongs, and with the number of persons who use it habituaJlji^ 
But the other benefits — ^improvement in the native tongue aai 
intellectual discipline — ^which arise from tiie very exercises by 
which the foreign language is learned, are only incidental, ani 
depend not so much on the language as on the method porsuad 
in its acquisition. 

There are two distinct modes of proceeding in learning a 
foreign language ; the one is ^^praotical or natwral process, tlift 
other the comparative or cMiifidal, Thd former is the more nqoid 
and the more successful for merely acquiring the use of a laa- 
guage ; but the latter, although a slow mode of proceeding^ Is 
the only means by which the incidental benefits can be secfored. 

It is by practice that the language, either spoken or writtei^ 
may be rendered familiar to learners, and that its materials — thft 
words and phraseolc^ — may be acquired, recollected, and applied. 
By practice, also, \a efPected in the mind the immediate associatlom 
of signs and ideas, which holds an important place in a good 
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method, as being indispensable to a complete knowledge of a 
foreign language. But the other acquisitions, which are far 
more valuable, although only incidental, are obtained by a fre- 
quent comparison of the foreign with the natiye tongue, which 
arises from the study of the one through the other. The various 
ways of considering the two languages relatively to each other 
and the investigations which bear on their respective genius, 
lead to a succession of analytical and synthetical processes which 
highly cultivate observation and judgment. The resembhinces 
and differences which exist between the two idioms being thus 
oonstaatly brought into view by reciprocal translations, elicit in 
a striking manner the principles which are peculiar to each or 
common to both ; in other words, initiate learners into a know- 
ledge of particular and general grammar. 

Jn transferring into one language the ideas expressed in 
aaotiier, the translation may be either literal or free — that is, it 
may follow verbattm the words and construction of the original iext^ 
or dqMurt from them to conform to the idiom and genius of the 
Inguage in which it is made. In either case, the translation, to 
be fidthful, should convey the identical ideas of the origioaL 
, Hie literal and the free iaranslation perform, each, an equally im- 
portont part in the comparative study oi a second language. 
The details of the course of instruction ought to show when one 
il to be preferred to the other, what benefit arises to the learners 
fixm translating orally or in writing, as also from rendering the 
hniffi into the native tongue, or vice versd, and how far these 
^yfavent kinds of translation assist in learning the foreign idiom, 
or nnproying in the native. 

The practical and the comparative methods have each their 
^Btinct sphere of action : ih.e former exercises the powers of 
pereeption, imitation, and analogy : the latter, those of reflection, 
eoaeeption, comparison, and reasoning; the first leads to the art^ 
fti second to the science of language. The practical process 
Ml^ires little mental effort, and leads instinctively to a mastery 
of tt language ; the comparative process, on the contrary, by 
tUpwmiing' difficulties which unceasingly call the reflective powers 
M^ action, inures the learners to self-reliance, self-direction, and 
iMiflUeetual labour, which constitute its chief merit as an instru- 
aiMIt C({ moral and mental discipline. The one teaches how to 
«li a language, the other how to use the higher faculties of the 
Mind. The combination of both would constitute the most 
oAekoit system. 

p2 
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Daily experience offers striking illustrations of the incomplete 
results of these two methods, when pursued separately. Those 
who have been confined to practice in acquiring their own or a 
foreign language, have not, by this acquisition, added much to 
their original stock of mental activity ; and, although they may 
speak either language with great volubility, they are generally 
deficient in literary discrimination. On the other hand, a con- 
siderable number of persons could be found, who, having, in the 
study of Latin, attended to the analysis of a few classics rather 
than indulged in extensive reading, or in the practice of the 
language, could not, in the least, use it as a vehicle of thought, 
whilst, through its means, their intellectual character has been 
raised, their taste refined, and their power of native expression 
improved. 

The distinction between the practical and the comparative 
method shows why the study of a second language is more 
favourable to mental culture than the acquiring of the native 
tongue. But the benefits of the comparative method depending, 
in a great measure, on a practical knowledge of the vernacular, 
this ought to be made the groundwork of the study of a foreign 
idiom. A complete course of education should commence with 
the vernacular, and means should be unfolded for imparting it 
to young people, and for making it, at the same time, the 
medium of mental development during the first two periods oi 
youth. Foreign languages, and especially the ancient, wiH 
afterwards become the most efficient means by which to improve 
the powers of oral and written composition in the naUve 
tongue. 



( 



7. A good Method is an instrument of mental Culture* 



All the intellectual faculties should assume an equal activi^ 
throughout the various exercises which may be recommended 
for improvement in the native as well as in a foreign language. 
Any system which neglects this harmonious mental culture, fiuls 
in its paramount object. The study of language presents, in this 
respect, very great facilities ; for it embraces thought and its 
expression : the operations of the mind may be said to be 
identical with the use of language. The various acquiremenlB 
which constitute the complete possession of a foreign idioaa 
afford, through the exercises indispensable for their attainment^ 
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the means of cultivating attention and raising the intellectual 
powers from their original state to the highest degree of improve- 
ment. The manifold exercises throu^ which these acquirements 
are made should be so regulated as to call forth all the energies 
of the mind. The intellectual discipline generated by a rational 
method begins with those mysterious lessons by which the child 
is first taught to associate external signs with sensations and 
notions, and continues through the whole course of the study, 
by means of critical explanations, translation, reading of foreign 
works, and analysis of their style. The gradual disclosure of the 
thoughts and sentiments of good writers will gratify his curi- 
osity, excite his sympathies, improve his taste, invigorate his 
conception, enrich his memory, and enlighten his understanding. 

The powers of observation, comparison, imitation, analogy, 
recollection, invention, will be cultivated in learners by oral and 
written compositions, which will, first, afford them frequent 
(^portunities of comparing their copies with the model, and will, 
next, throw them upon their own resources in the expression of 
ideas; imagination will be exercised by their attention being 
directed to imaginative and poetical productions, which will 
carry their thoughts beyond the time, place, and objects of 
ordinary life ; and the reasoning powers will be unfolded by 
o(»nparing, generalising, and classifying the facts of language, by 
isferring and applying the rules of grammar, as also by discrimi- 
nating between different sentiments, different styles, different 
writers, and different languages ; whilst the active co-operation 
of attention and memory will be involved in the action of all the 
^er faculties. 

To assist the mind still ftirther in its operations, a system of 
examination should be introduced, which will require students 
to enter into an enumeration of particulars, to give a summary 
of the prelections made by the professor on various departments 
of grammar, philology, and criticism, and, finally, to bring their 
niental energy to bear on those rapid processes of thinking, 
ij^eaking, and writing, so indispensable in the active scenes of 
-^vilised life. 

The study of living languages, judiciously carried on, will 
Jjove particularly useful to females, who, being denied the 
ftivilege of a scientific education, may, by this pursuit, be 
^liSbrded the means of complete mental discipline. Madame de 
8la@l, who herself possessed high mental powers, speaking from 
Iwr own experience, says, " The study of languages, which, in 
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Germany, constitutes the basis of education, is much more 
favourable to the progress of the faculties in childhood than that 
of mathematics or of the physical sciences." * 

The second part of Madame de Stall's assertion is perhaps 
liable to objection: the physical sciences seem to us better 
calculated than languages for exercising the minds of children 
under twelve, and have, consequently, in the preceding pages, 
been recommended as a branch, of elementary instruction ; we 
will, in Book IV., consider this subject more fully. But to the 
first part of her assertion we fully assent : we consider the study 
of language as something more than a dry study of words, thsaa. 
a mere matter of colloquial convenience. It has already been 
shown that mathematics yields to languages in efficiency and 
usefulness, as an instrument of intellectual discipline. We will 
only add, that the pleasure of surmounting the difficulties of a 
foreign work, and of clearly conceiving the elevated thoughts of 
an eminent writer is, at least, as lively and refined aa that of 
ascertaining mathematical truths ; whilst the acquisition of a 
language affi)rds, in general, more satisfaction, by reason of the 
immediate application which can be made of it, either to receive 
or to communicate ideas. 

Every intellectual pursuit in early life ought to have for its 
principal object to invigorate the faculties, and to produce, by 
means of appropriate exercises, the highest degree of activity of 
which the mind is capable. All persons have not equal need of 
the different branches of instruction taught in schools, and th^ 
may differ in opinion as to their degree of utility ; but all will 
agree that habits of reflection, investigation, and reasoning, are 
useful to every individual, and at every period of life. The 
classical and scientific information collected in youth is not 
imfrequently laid aside in maturity, to make room for the 
practical business of active life, with which it often has no 
connection ; but high mental capacity is never lost and is always 
productive of real benefit. 

A method which would exclusively rest on the action of a 
single faculty, whatever might be its apparent success, would be 
most prejudicial to the intellect. Even imagination, which is 
often checked in young people, ought to have its due share of 
exercise: it performs an active part in learning and applying 
language. All the fine arts, among which may be placed thft 
art of expressing thought, owe their best productions to tha 

* De VAUemagne. 
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richness and vigour of that faculty. However, if any be entitled 
to more exercise than others, these are aUerUion vsAjvdgmevU — 
attention, above all, that manifester of the will, that, eye of the 
mind, without which the other Acuities would remain dormant. 
The powerful influence which attention and judgment have in 
all the af&irs of life demands that they should act a prominent 
part in the process of education. They are the guides which 
direct us in the use of the other £Ei.culties and render their 
action efficient. 

Memory, although holding also an important place relatively 
to the acquisition of knowledge, demands less specific exercise 
than the other intellectual powers, because the use of it is neces- 
sarily involved in their action. Besides, it has abundant employ- 
ment during the first periods of youth, in storing up the &icts 
impressed through the senses upon the mind and retaining the 
corresponding native wc^xls. As it predominates in childhood, 
teachers are apt to resort to it as a geueral instrument of 
instruction ; but its exclusive cultivation only tends to make 
learned fools. 

This faculty, it is true, early manifests itself, but it never 
exists alone : the others begin their action much sooner than 
persons generally imagine. Children are capable of attention 
and reflection ; they have imagination and judgment ; they 
ohserre, tiiey invent, they reason, as actively as adults, with this 
^ffierence, that their sphere of mental activity is confined to 
matters of coDc^Miratively little importance. Their intellectual 
eimstitution diflers from ours only in d^ree* If we wish to 
exercise and im{»rove it^ we must offer to their consideration 
objects suited to the weakness of their minds, the use and 
pirp(^ of which they can understand, and which may be 
eoBgenial to their tastes and feelings.' 

Memory, however, assumes a most active part in the learning 
oCa language ; but a great deal of care is required to render it 
twly eflective. As the power of remembering greatly depends 
<a associations, those should be preferred which link the objects 
d study more closely, and enable them to recall each other more 
KMdily. Mechanical memory should, on no occasion, usurp the 
fk» of intellectual memory. It is by exercising the judgment 
«l things and their relations, that language is best secured ; the 
«gns will be easily remembered, when the mind is stored with 
^ ideas which they signify. Words, being valueless, and not 
easily retained apart from the ideas which they represent, should 
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never be acquired separately from them ; they shoiild be learned 
on the principle of the necessary association which exists between 
ideas in a connected discourse, rather than on that of accidental 
association, as is commonly practised in learning lists of detached 
words. Nor can they be available for any practical purpose, 
unless they have been frequently and diversely combined by 
analogy in the expression of thought. 

But it is not enough for a learner to confide information to 
memory, or to attain skill in any peiformance ; the possession of 
an art, to be long retained and be made available for practical 
purposes, must become, by the repetition of the mental opera- 
tions requisite for acquiring it, or by reiterated application of its 
principles, a fixed habit of the mind, or of the muscles. A 
language will be the more available and the longer remembered 
as the knowledge of it is more completely secured by confirmed 
habit in the use of it in its different departments. 



Sect. III.— GENERAL PRINCIPLES ON WHICH A RATIONAL 
METHOD IS BASED. 

Although no method can be pointed out for the acquisition of 
any branch of knowledge, which wo\ild suit every individual and 
every circumstance, there are, nevertheless, general laws, deduced 
from the functions of the human mind and frx)m the nature of t^e 
knowledge to be acquired, which can be made to bear on the 
study. The brief summary which we have just given of the 
characteristic features of the method we advocate for learning 
foreign languages, presents the application to this department of 
instruction of the great principles laid down in our introductory 
Book. The practical details of the course founded on them may, 
to a certain extent, be £Etmiliar to experienced and skilful pro- 
fessors ; but they have as yet been confided only to tradition. 
We will, in the course of this work, endeavour to imfold th^i, 
so as to show their application in particular cases, and it is to be 
hoped that a due observance of them will guard against grofis 
error. None of the great principles which constitute the fundar 
mental laws of a rational method have, we hope, been neglected ; 
and here we shall recapitulate those which may be called the 
axiomatic truths of methodology : — 

1. The method of nature is the archetype of all methods, and 
especially of the method of learning languages. 
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2. The classification of the objects of stilly should mark out to 
teacher and learner their respective spheres of action. 

3. The ultimate objects of the study should always be kept in 
view, that the end be not forgotten in pursuit of the means. 

4. The means ought to be consistent with the end. 

5. Example and practice are more efficient than precept and 
theory. 

6. Only one thing should be taught at one time ; and an accu- 
mulation of dif&culties should be avoided, especially in the 
beginning of the study. 

7. Instruction should proceed from the known to the unknown, 
from the simple to the complex, from concrete to abstract notions, 
from analysis to synthesis. 

8. The mind should be impressed with the idea before it takes 
eognizance of the sign that represents it. 

9. The development of the intellectual powers is more im- 
portant than the acquisition of knowledge : each should be made 
auxiliary to the other. 

10. All the faculties should be equally exercised, and exercised 
in a way consistent with the exigencies of active life. 

11. Hie protracted exercise of the faculties is injurious : a 
change of occupation renews the energy of their action. 

12. No exercise should be so difficult as to discourage exertion, 
nor 80 easy as to render it unnecessary : attention is secured by 
making study interesting. 

13. First impressions and early habits are the most important, 
because they are the most enduring. 

14. What the learner discovers by mental exertion is better 
known than what is told him. 

16. Learners should not do with their instructor what they can 
4o by themselves, that they may have time to do with him what 
they cannot do by themselves. 

16. The monitorial principle multiplies the benefits of public 
iBstruction. By teaching we learn. 

17. The more concentrated is the professor's teaching, the more 
•wnprehensive and efficient his instruction. 

18. In a class the time must be so employed that no learner 
tbaU be idle, and the business so contHved that learners of 
^BfEerent degrees of advancement shall derive equal advantage 
fiom the iostructor. 

19. Bepetition must mature into a habit what the learner 
'wishea to remember. 
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20. Young persons should be taught only what they are capable 
of clearly understanding, and what may be useful to them in 
after life. 

These axiomatic truths are at the foundation of every rational 
system of instruction : their application cannot fail to secure the 
acquisition of knowledge, and of languages in particular. They 
constitute, as already stated, the common principles into which 
may be resolved nearly aU the suggestions made in the following 
pages ; an intimate familiarity with them is, therefore, indis- 
pensable for the full and clear comprehension of our method, the 
more particularly as, to avoid repetition, we will dispense with 
referring to them. (11.) 
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BOOK IV. 



NATIVE TONGUE. 

" First follow Natnre, and your jndgment frame 
By her jiut standard."— A. Popi.* 

" Aa the ancient and modem languages cannot, consistently with reason and pro- 
Prietj, be taught before our native tongue, our first step must be to make ourselves 
JDMtera of the language of the country in which we live."— Sie W. Jonks-j 

" The intimations of sense give the primary incentive to all the faculties, and 
fana&h one very important element in our experience."— J. D. Morell^: 



CHAPTEE L 



PRESCRIPTION OF NATURE RESPECTING EARLY 
INSTRUCTION. 

sbct. I.— of early mental cul-ture. 

THBaniversal admission that success in life and personal 
COTsideration depend on intellectual development and extensive 
knowledge, have led many, in their ignorance of physio- 
^ical principles, to force mental labour on young children. 
Bat, in most cases, both the minds and bodies of the little 
rofferers have been enfeebled by an over-exertion of the brain, 
^fJien as yet imperfectly formed. There is nothing more painful 
to witness than the imnatural disproportion which mental 
pwcocity introduces between physical and intellectual life. 
PMents and teachers have much to answer for, who, regardless 
of the manifest designs of nature, condemn young children 
to sedentary occupations, and force intellectual acquirements upon 

' • Btaay m Oritieism. t -P^»» of an Essay on EcbtcatUm. 

X MatoriccU and Criticai Views of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe. 
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their tender minds, at the risk of unduly exciting the nervous 
system, injuring the brain, and undermining the constitution. 
So close is the immediate connection between mind and body, 
that the former cannot be over-exerted without the latter 
feeling the baneful effects of the undue excitement. 

The most eminent physicians of ancient and modem times 
proclaim the fatal influence which overstraining the mind of 
youth has on the health and bodily frame. Of the numerous 
medical authorities which we could bring forward on this point, 
we will confine ourselves to one, that of the celebrated Tissot^ 
who says, "Long continued application in childhood destroys 
life. I have seen young children of great mental activity who 
manifested a passion for learning far above their age, and I 
foresaw with grief the fate which awaited them ; they com- 
menced their career as prodigies, and ended by becoming idiots^ 
or persons of very weak minds. No custom is more im- 
proper or cruel than that of some parents who require of their 
children much intellectual labour and great progress in their 
study. It is the tomb of their talent and their health."* Of 
those who have survived the direful effects of a premature and 
exclusive excitement of the mind, few indeed have ever riaen 
to eminence. 

The histories of the nations among which classical literature 
and the sciences have been much cultivated, and which have 
consequently afforded parents opportunities or inducements 
to force abstract studies upon their children, abound in &ctB 
which prove the truth of these observations. Intellectual 
precocity is but too frequently attended by premature death or 
debility through life. The instances are very rare of young 
geniuses having arrived at old age ; whilst, on the coitkrary, 
many of those whose education began comparatively late, have 
remained engaged to the end of a long life in the mostint^isely 
intellectual labour. 

"Experience," says Dr. Spurzheim, "demonstrates, that of any 
number of children of equal intellectual power, those who 
receive no particular care in childhood and who do not leam 
to read and write until the constitution begins to be consolidated^ 
but who enjoy the benefit of a good physical education, very- 
soon surpass, in their studies, those who comm^ice earlier and 
read numerous books when very yoimg. The mind ought never 
to be cultivated at the expense of the body ; and physical 

• Dela SanU des Gens dc Lettres, 
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education ought to precede that of the intellect, and then 
proceed simultaneously with it, without cidtivating one faculty 
to the neglect of others ; for health is the base, and instruction 
the ornament of education." * 

Let parents then check, rather than excite in their children, 
this early disposition to mental activity, or, rather, let them 
counterbalance it by a du« proportion of physical and gymnastic 
exercises : for it is not so much the intensity as the continuity 
of the mental action, which is injurious to the constitution. 
Let them not cause the age of cheerfulness to be spent in the 
midst of tears and in slavery ; let them not change the sunny 
days of childhood into a melancholy gloom, which can, at best, 
only be a source of misery and bitter recollection in maturer 
years. 

Physical exercises and the cultivation of the perceptive fjgwjulties 
should, with the reading of moral and instructive books in the 
national language, form the principal occupations of children. 
Their expanding frame requires the invigorating stimulus of fresh 
air ; their awakening organs seek for external objects of sense ; 
their dawning intellect incessantly calls for the action of their 
observant powers. This is the great law of nature. She has 
^en to the child that restless activity, that buoyancy of animal 
spirits, that prying inquisitiveness, which makes him delight in 
constant motion and in the observation of new objects. If these 
wise intentions of Providence be not frustrated ; if he be allowed 
to give himself up to the sportive feelings of his age, he will 
acquire a healthy constitution and a physical and perceptive 
development, which are the best preparation for mental labour. 

Of the men who have conferred benefit on society and have 
beeft the admiration of the world, the greater number are 
tbose who, from various causes, have, in early life, been kept from 
school or from serious study. They have, by energetic and well- 
directed efforts, at a period when the brain was ready for the 
'task, aoquii?ed knowledge, and di^layed abilities which have 
-xaised them to the highest eminence in the different walks of 
J^By in literature, the arts and sciences, in the army, the senate, 
4l&e dmrch^ and even on the throne. The history of the most 
distinguished among those who have received an early classical 
edmcation, sufficiently proves that it is not to their scholastic 
instmction, but to self-education after the period of school, that 
tiiey chiefly owed their superiority. 

• View of the Elementary PrincipUs of Sduoatum. 
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David, the sublime author of the Psalms, followed in his early 
occupations the dictates of nature ; he had, in his youth, muscular 
power to tear asunder the mouth of a lion, to resist the grasp of 
a bear, and to impart to a pebble velocity sufficient to slay a 
giant. Napole<m, when in ^e school of Brienne, was noted in 
the quarterly reports of that institution as enjoying good hecdth ; 
no mention was ever made of his possessing any mentsd superi- 
ority ; but, in physical exercises, he was always foremost. Sir 
Isaac Newton, according to his own statement^ was inatt^itive, 
and ranked very low in the school, which he Had not entered until 
after the age of twelve. The mother of Sheridan long regarded 
him as the dullest of h^ children. Adam Clarke was called a 
'^ grievous dimce'* by his first teacher; and young Liel»ga 
'*' booby" by his employer. Shakspeare, Molidre, Gibb(»i, 
Niebuhr, Byron, Humj^uy Davy, Person, and many others, were, 
in like manner, undistmguished for early application to study, 
and, for the most part, indulged in those wholesome bodily 
exercises and that freedom of mind, which contributed so mocii 
to their future excellence. 

Among innumerable other instances, we will only adduce one 
more ; it is that of Waltef Scott, who acknowledges himsd^ that^ 
in his youth, he made a brighter figure in the ^ yards " liLan in 
the "class." His early life is thus vividly described by Miss 
Martineau : — ^^ Here is a boy lying about in the fields, wh^i he 
should have been at his Latin grammar ; reading novek, wheoL 
he should have been entering college ; spearing salmon, instead 
of embellishing a peroration. Tet^ this personage came out of 
this wild kind of disdpline, graced with the rarest cmnbinaticni 
of qualifications for enjoying existence, achieving fame, and 
blessing society. Deeply learned, though neither the languages 
nor the philosophy of the schools made part of his aCquisitdons ; 
robust as a ploughman ; able to walk like a pedlar ; indBstrioas 
as a handicraftsman ; intrepid as the bravest hero of his own 
immortal works. Here is trough to put one on inquiring, not 
whether learning and even school discipline be good tilings ; lyot 
whether the knowledge usually thought most essential, t&e school 
discipline, which is commonly esteemed indispeBsable, be in fiict 
either the one <» the other." * 

' * Qtaaiua of Waiter Scott. 
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Sect. II.-CLASSICAL STUDIES UNSUITED TO CHILDHOOD. 
—AGE AT WHICH THEY MAY BE COMMENCED. 

Curiosity, sympattiy, perception and association, imitation, 
Mialogy, and memory, are, as we have seen, the instruments 
which, with the aid of the language of action, nature employs in 
enabling a young child to enter into communion with his fellow- 
creatures. These instruments may also be applied to the learning 
of a foreign langui^e in circumstances similar to those in which 
the native tongue is acquired ; but, when the learner is differently 
circumstanced, the natural process not being strictly practicable, 
the comparative must be had recourse to ; and the study of that 
huoguage is, thereby, placed beyond the reach of childhood. The 
powers o£ imitation, analogy, and memory, although very active 
daring the whole period of youth, are,^ nevertheless, inadequate 
iar acquiring all the departments of one language through the 
ivxitten form of another. It is only when the learner can turn 
Mb serious attention to particular objects of study, when he can 
eonmiand his powers of comparison, reflection, abstraction^ and 
jiwlgment ; when he is able to perform the various exercises 
required by the method or imposed by the professor, when the 
nu^tority of his mind ^lables him to understand the authors 
which may be put into his hands ; and when he comprehends the 
judave egressions so completely that ^ey interpret to him their 
aqoivalents in the foreign language ; it is, we say, only then he 
ean learn that language through his own, or derive any benefit 
£rom the periodical lessons of a professor. 

The learner, on entering upon his scholastic studies, is, wit^ 
xcjgacd to a second language, in a position widely different from 
aiuA of the in&nt who acquires the native idiom instinctively 
juad even unconsciously. One language having already assumed 
in his mind the exclusive right of representing ideas, its words 
and idioms come unbidden, and stand in the way of foreign 
ea^iressions ; he has need of firm determination and of well- 
directed mental effort to carry him successfully through the 
^ady. It is erroneous to imagine, as many persons do, that, 
'because children acquire l^eir own language with perfect ease, 
0r because they are endowed with great retentive powers, l^ey 
liave an aptitude for learning languages, ami that, consequently, 
flncfa. a study is the fittest for them. We cannot, in passing, 
refrain from expressing our astonishment that a man like 
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M. Thiers* should have fallen into this error — an error which 
arises from a confusion of the naJtural or 'practical with the 
a/rtificial or comparative process. The practical method, by which 
the young child acquires the vernacular tongue, demands, as 
was seen in the preceding Book, Chap. iiL, scarcely any mental 
exertion beyond that of perception, analogy, association, and 
memory ; the comparative, on the contrary, calls for the co-opera- 
tion of intellectual energies far above the power of childhood. 

In the first two periods of youth, a child, incapable as yet of 
exclusively directing his mental feculties towards one object, is 
constantly diverted from the studies imposed on him by what is 
going on around. Under the influence of the new and pleasruv 
able impressions which he receives from the external world, his 
thoughts are instinctively turned to it and rapidly directed from 
one object to another ; his powers of reflection, conception, and 
abstraction are weak ; his sensitive faculties predominate over 
his reason. ISoi learning, from a consciousness of the importance 
of the pursuit^ but merely to please others, or to avoid punish- 
ment, he cannot feel much interest in it, and only pants for the 
moment when, released from restraint, he may freely give himself 
up to the sports of his age, to the physical activity and buoyant 
feelings with which nature has so powerfully gifted Mm. Whereas, 
after the first two periods, and, still more, after the third, a 
youth, capable of commanding his attention, has, in the study of 
books, and in aU intellectual pursidts, considerable advantage 
^over a child under eight or ten. Stimulated by a desire for 
information, and assisted by experience and previous knowledge, 
he is in a position to overcome difficulties. Capable of appre- 
elating the mental enjoyment and moral benefit arising from 
such pursuits, he seeks only to improve himself and extend hiJB 
sphere of knowledge. Impelled as he is by laudable ambition, 
and self-interest — two powerful incentives — ^the overcoming ot 
obstacles and the solution of perplexing truths delight him and 
excite him to new efforts. 

The child whose tender mind is easily affected by the sjmpa* 
thies and perceptions of the moment, will, it is true, often retain, 
impressions better than an adult ; because, entirely under tl&ie 
influence of the sensations which caused them, he yields and 
attends to them, especially if they are associated with agreeaUa 

* << Childhood is the period most suitable for the study of langasges, becauaa Hm 
mind, as yet inadequate to exercises of reflection, is ftilly capable of thoao qC 
memory."— 22aRpor< mr V Instruction 8econdair€f 1844. 
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feelings ; but he retains with difficulty the ideas which are 
oommunicated to him through written signs addressed to the 
reflective and conceptive powers. The abstractions of book- 
lessons are, in fact, unsuited to childhood. The studies which 
demand continued application of the mind should be postponed 
mitil the vigour of the constitution and the natural development 
of the brain and of the intellectual powers are equal to the task. 
Every period of life has its particular duties and occupations 
whidi prepare for the next. We must not anticipate the march 
of time, and expect from one period what belongs to another. 

The study of a foreign language by the comparative method 
camiot, with ordinary children, be profitably entered upon until 
the age of twelve or thirteen. Before that period, the immatu- 
rity of their intellect, the want of a motive for study, and the 
iiidisposition to sedentary occupations, cause the instructor to 
spend more time ia ascertaining whether they have prepared 
their lessons, or whether they really understand them, than in 
intpartLng to them any positive information. 

It cannot even be said, in favour of the early study of a foreign 
idiom, that it makes a deeper impression on the mind : ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of those who commence Latin before the age of 
twelve, have but a faint recollection of it a few years after they 
kave s<dLOol. It is a common fact, that young children forget 
lioigaages, even their own, very rapidly ; if a child six or seven 
yours old be taken to a foreign country and ifiix exclusively 
with children natives of that country, he will, in one year, 
ipeak their language like themselves, and have nearly forgotten 
Us own. 

When children begin Latin at eight or nine, several years must 
he consumed in preparatory labours, before they can attempt 
^ laranslation of the classics. If they are not allowed by the 
tience of parents or teachers to postpone this exercise to a 
> advanced and more favourable age, they meet with a great 
oi^tediment to the prosecution of their task. Unable to study 
If themselves, they must have every part of their author ex- 
liiilied and translated to them ; and as the time which, in school, 
Urn professor can devote to this department of classical studies 
^•1 to the individual instruction of his pupils, is generally very 
IbUMiy the learners ean make but slow progress through their 

Bie incomplete knowledge which a young child possesses of 
]dl own language is, as well as the immaturity of his intellect, 

VOL. I. Q 
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an impediment to his understanding foreign authors, and, caoae^ 
quently, a cause of delay and vexation in the prosecution of bis 
study. The teacher must find it difficult to make him raider 
the profound thoughts and masterly style of the ancient writers, 
when he has, as yet, conceived only the simplest ideas, and has 
at his command odIj the most familiar expres^(Mi& If left to 
himself he cannot discriminate between correct and incorrect 
forms of expression in his own language, and he acquires, by his 
barbarous translation from the Latin, the most defective habits 
of speaking. An extensive knowledge of the native words and 
their various import is required to explain tilie foreign aui^iors ; 
and this knowledge is gained, not from the nursery prattle, but 
from a long intercourse with the well^ucated, and from a 
diligent reading of the national standard writers. The youii^ 
learner may, it is true, with ^e help of his dictionary, tranakite 
every word of his author ; but he will not be iibe less ignoxmst 
of his meaning, because a dictionary in two languages only gives 
the corresponding words without defining than, or illuatrstiB^ 
their signification ; so that he only substitutes one unkiuywn 
word for another. Thus, at an early age, many native words 
come, in translation, under his notice before he has a just co»- 
cepticoi of their precise meaning; so that they precede in his 
mind the ideas which they represent — a practice which ought to 
be carefully avoided, as it accustoms him to take sound te 
sense, and, as often happens, is calculated to mi^e him, for the 
rest of his life, an empty talker and a Mae reasoner. But, sImhiUL 
he even understand every word he uses, this exercise is not tibd 
end proposed by classical instruction ; it is to desecrate auBL 
degrade the ancient writers to subject them to literal translatiiKk, 
and make their noblest passages mere parsing lessons. Th<^ 
claim a higher office : the scope of l^eir works, the wisdooDi oC 
their views, and the beauties of their diction, should be not only 
investigated and appreciated, but imitated in our modem idioaaB. . 
Such tasks are far beyond the capacity of childhood. Adalte 
alone can study with profit those master-|aeces of poetary, oratos^, 
history, philosophy, and politics. 

Children who commence Latin early, are not m^requentiy jpm^ 
into y irgil or Ovid at eleven or twelve, and into H<»*aee or Ld:vy 
at twelve or thirteen : how can they, at those ages, comprebsnd 
and relish works which, to be properly understood, demand ^|t 
the mental vigour of manhood and a previous acquaintance ^ ^wlp ^ 
ancient history, geography, and mythol<^? How can tiko^ 
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render thoughts which, to be adequately interpreted, demand a 
highly improved lai^uage and powers of expression which very 
few persons possess ? It is impossible that they could conceive, 
even with the assistance of their teachers, the elevation of senti^ 
meat, the grandeur of thought, the boldness of imagery, and the 
grace of expression with which they are replete. How can they 
derive profit or pleasure from the reading of Horace or Virgil, 
or even from modem compositions, such as those of Bacine or 
Voltaire, Dante or Petrarch, Groethe or Schiller, when their ears 
are not yet attuned to the harmony and rhythm of verse, when 
they have yet neither felt in themselves, nor witnessed in others 
the passions of the human heart, which these authors delineate ? 
What interest can yoimg children take in highly imaginative 
OOTEipositions in foreign languages, when they are quite incapable 
<rf comprehending works of the same standing in their own ? 
Are ihe works of Milton and Shakspeare fit for English children ? 
To impose such reading upon them is, indeed, to give them the 
habit of being satisfied with words without ideas ! 

T^ important lessons to be learned and the intellectual 
enjoyments to be derived from ancient literature, are lost to the 
XMture man by ^e childish conceptions which he associated 
with the classics at school, and by the impleasant recojilection of 
ail Hie misery attendant on the study. '^The flowers of classic 
gei^us with which the teacher's solitary fency is most gratified," 
sayil Walter Scott, " have been rendered degraded in his imagi- 
Bfttkai by their connection with tears, with errors, and with 
fMaakhments ; so that the Eclogues of Virgil and Odes of 
Smace are each inseparably allied in association with the sullen 
l^are and monotonous recitation of some blubbering school- 
boy." * Such are the pernicious consequences of a premature 
t^xuSj of the classics, that Lord Byron, whose mind was so well 
j|Med to enjoy the beauties of Horace, had he read it at the 
fw o gpo r time, complains in poetical and bitter strains of the 
IM^eonquerable dislike with which the scholastic system inspired 
feist tor this poet.t 

Xittmartine makes an observation of the same tendency in his 
^f^U^p^bn&ge to the Holy Land." " Each wave," he says, " brings 
Mii nearer to Greece. I touch its soil ; its appearance affects 
Wtm - profoundly, much less, however, than it could have done, if 
llB ishese recollections were not accompanied by the consciousness 
insiaruction was forced on me to satiety and disgust before 

• Old Mortality, Pr^, t ChUde Harold. 
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I could comprehend it. Greece is to me like a book of "which 
the beauties are tarnished, because I was compelled to read it 
before I could understand it. . . , « I prefer a tree, a spring 
under the rock, an oleander on the banks of a river, or the fsJlen 
arch of a bridge covered with convolvulus, to the monuments of 
one of these classic kingdoms, which recall nothing to my mind 
but the ennui they gave me in my childhood." * This painful 
truth, so candidly confessed and so beautifully expressed by 
these eminent writers, will be readily assented to, from personal 
experience, by the great majority of those who have received a 
classical education. 

If the study of classical literature was deferred untQ the mind 
was capable of comprehending the objects which it contemplates, 
and imtil an extensive, knowledge of the national idiom enabled 
the learner to explain and translate the ancient authors, con- 
siderably less time, we repeat it, would be needed, and the 
learning of the dead languages would not only be effected with 
more certainty and less trouble, but would prove in every way 
more beneficial. The students, being also better able to distin- 
guish truth from error, would have less chance of being injured 
by the false and unchristian morality of some of the ancient 
writers. 

From these observations it is obvious that the study of a 
second language through the medium of books is not suited to a 
child under twelve ; it ought to be commenced between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen, when the learner can feel the value of 
knowledge, when he is capable of self-direction, when his under- 
standing is ripe for serious studies, and when also his time is not 
yet engrossed by a course of scientific studies, or by professional 
education. 

Young people should not be allowed to enter upon the stud^ 
of the ancient languages, until they are of an age to benefit by 
it ; and, as a substitute for that study, they should go throu^ 9k 
course of practical instruction which may gradually unfold thdsr 
intellectual powers, and make them masters of the instrument— 
the vernacular tongue — ^by which the second language is to b^ 
attained. This preparatory course is the one which, under ihi^ 
name of Primary Instruction, we recommended as suitable to tbA 
tot two periods of youth (see Book I., c. iii., s. vi) The Germaixa 
were the first to bring about a reform in this respect Th^ar 
youth now generally enter upon their classical studies at a liU;«qr 

• Voyage en Orient. 
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period than ours } and they prepare for them by a serious study 
of their own language. To this judicious mode of proceeding, 
and to the close attention which, among them, is usually paid to 
early education, may be chiefly ascribed their acknowledged 
superiority, both aa scholars and as practical philosophers. (12.) 



skct. ni.— the knowledge op things— an introduction to 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF WORDS. 

The usefulness of a language is always in proportion to the 
soundness of the judgment, to the number of ideas treasured up, 
and to the correct apprehension of the meaning of words. 
"When," says Johnson, "the nature of things is unknown, or 
the notions unsettled and indefinite, and various in various 
minds, the words by which such notions are conveyed, or such 
thmgs denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed." * One great 
cause of errors amongst men proceeds from words, the sense of 
which has not been suflBlciently determined. 

In order that a clear and just idea be awakened in the mind, 
on hearing or seeing the sign which represents it, we must 
necessarily have had the consciousness of that idea previously. 
A person bom blind would for ever hear colours spoken of, and 
<me bom deaf for ever see written representations of sounds> 
^nthout either of them conceiving respectively what colours or 
sounds are. Sensations and their consequent ideas at first 
present themselves intuitively to the mind of a young child, that 
i% cfivested of the words which designate them ; when he after- 
irards hears the words used as symbols of these ideas, he is 
enabled both to \mderstand them and to employ them, in his 
ton^ either in speaking, or in carrying on silently a train of 
Hunight. The feet that, in all languages, the words which stand 
lor immaterial things are borrowed from those which fall \mder 
ilw perceptive action, sufficiently proves that our ideas originate 
la our senses. It is, therefore, of great importance that a child 
Aotild acquire clear notions of things, as a preparation for a 
Isiowledge of words and for accurate reasoning. 

Ttaa will be effected by a judicious exercise of the perceptive 
pttWers. It is through them that our first notions are impressed 
Oft the mind, and that words acquire any value ; for these are 
i^jns of ideas to him only who is acquainted with the things they 



* Bre/ace to Dictionary 
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represent. Words should not be taught apart from the ideas 
signified ; they are inseparable from them, as is ihe shadow frt>m 
the substance ; and they stand in the same relation in point of 
importance. ** Words are the daughters of EarUi ; things are 
the sons of Heaven." * 

The varied use of language wiU be elicited and impressed on 
the mind of a young child, if he be made to examine and com- 
pare the objects of perception, and to express his judgment 
about Ihem ; and if his first acquaintance with words be accu- 
rately associated with the corresponding notions of things, he will 
acquire habits of perspicuity, and will, afterwards, be less liable 
to err in receiving or communicating ideas. His physical and 
intellectual fstculties should then be exercised in imd out of 
doors upon the external and material world, instead of bdng 
confined to abstract subjects, within the precincts of a Bthodh- 
room, where his intellect is enfeebled by unrelaxed men^ 
labour, and his body by a dose impriscmment of five or six hours 
a day. Let us not put into his hands alphabets, spelling-boolo^ 
or rudiments, which do not, in the least, imjarove his under- 
standing ; but let us teach him to read the book of nature which 
lies before him ; let us make him spell its wonders. Let the 
world be his school-room, experience his teadier, curiosity his 
stimulus ; and wisdom will be his reward. 

The study of things satisfies the natural curiosity of childhood 
better than the study of words ; and Qod has liberally scattered 
on every side objects of sense, from which the child can derhv 
pleasure before the higher powers of the imderstanding are 
capable of affording him any enjoyment. This sufficiently mdi- 
cates how to proceed in intellectual education. The youi^ 
intellect should, through pleasing sensations^ be gradually led 
from the perception of familiar ohjects to the examination of tbe 
phenomena of the physical world, and be familiarised with tiie 
most striking laws of nature, exclusively of mathematical d«m<mr* 
stration or scientific nomenclature. These phenomena and theno 
laws would present more interest and be better remembered 
than dry words ; they would call into activity the power* oC 
observation, comparison, discrimination, and generaHsaticm, iaov« 
effectually than can be done, at an early period of life, by tH&e 
learning of a language ; for it must not be forgotten that tlie 
practical process, which, for its attainment, is alone suitabLe %o 
young children, does not exercise any of these powers. 

* Dr. Jobnson, Prtftu% to DicHonary, 
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The elementB of physical science, which comprehends within 
its boundless range the vast domains of the material universe, 
may be understood earlier in life than the first principles of 
langnage ; and there can be no doubt that a child would learn 
them with more ease and profit than the rules of composition : 
<^y can be defined with more precision and exactness than 
those of taste in literazy productions ; and we venture to say 
that the harmony of the universe would sooner be comprehended 
than the harmony of style, or the sublimity of thought, of the 
ancient clashes. To ihe generality of young people under twelve, 
natoral history, and natural philosc^y, with all its experiments, 
waaid afford greater pleasure than could be derived from vo- 
cabularies, declensions, and conjugations, from parsing, transla*- 
ting, and writing the languages of Bome and Greece, or settling 
the exact meaning of passages^ whidl often contain but conmion* 
^aoe observations, such, in £Eiet, as are mostly to be found in the 
dementary books which may be put in the hands of classical 
yun^&rs at so early an age. 

Bat what renders physical studies most suitable to childhood, 
is their moral and reHgious tendency. "In a moral point of 
view," says Lord Kames, "the study of nature claims the atten- 
tion of the young : it contributes to the knowledge of God. ' It 
gives a relish,' as Mr, Boyle observed, 'for abstract truths, 
i^eh do not gratify ambition, sensuality, or low interests.' 
The laws of nature suppose a lawgiver. The properties of body, 
sobyected to the power, and ingenuity, and use of man, lead to 
tiie Author of these properties and of this subjection." * 

The phyEOGal senses and perceptive powers, which take cogni- 
•Mtee of the prc^rties and relations of things, being in fall 
activity before the higher mental faculties, which deal in abstrac- 
tkfOf xb follows that a disposition for the experimental knowledge 
Hiw^ rests on these properties or relations, is earlier manifested 
tea for other branches of instruction. This fact is in accordance 
in& the law of the mind which places inductive before deductive 
W—imiiig, and with the true method of philosophising, which is 
Ais: "From real facts, ascertained by observations and experi- 
iMttts, to collect, by just induction, the laws of nature, and to 
tfpfy the laws so discovered to account for the phenomena of 
»i*ure."t 

The seises are the instruments with which experiments are 

* On the Culture of the Heart, t Thomas Beid on the Powers qf the Human Mind* 
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tried and discoveries are made: their testimony is that on 
which we place the most confidence for the acquisition of correct 
notions. These are new motives for exercising them much 
and enlarging their sphere of action. Their development greatly 
assists that of the imderstanding : the accuracy of perception 
arising from the sensation begets accurate conception ; and the 
practice of observation leads to reflection and comparison; 
hence it is that the exercise of perception and observation lays 
the foundation of sound judgment. 

The cultivation of the physical senses may be the m^e 
effectively promoted, and a habit of attention the sooner formed, 
as children are not easily fatigued so long as their perceptive 
powers are engaged and their curiosity is gratified. A habit 
of attention, so favourable to the acquisition of knowledge, cannot 
be commenced too early : when once acquired the learner will 
want but little teaching to aid and regulate his spontaneous 
efforts. 

Our prescriptions are in accordance with those of nature. 
A child, though left to himself, is neither idle nor listless ; he is, 
on the contrary, even from the most tender age, active, enter- 
prising, and inquisitive ; he delights in observing and comparing 
things, and he is most ardent in the pursuit of knowledge. 
The information he acquires from every object which he submits 
to the action of his senses, from every person with whom he 
converses, from every incident of social life which he witnesses^ 
is incomparably more useful to him in after-life, and better 
adapted for the improvement of his mind, than the repetitiim 
of book-lessons, which, when early imposed, seld(Hn reach the 
understanding. Such is the wise course of nature ; such is the 
process of instruction which is based on our organisation. 

It is really surprising to think of the mass of information 
accumulated by the mind's natural impulse in the first stages of 
life. " There is," says Dr. Thomas Brown, " an education of man 
continually going forward in the whole system of things around 
him ; and what is commonly termed education is nothing more 
than the art of skilfully guiding this natural progress, so as to 
form the intellectual and moral combinations, in which wi8d<»i 
and virtue consist."* In order to fulfil the manifest intentions 
of Providence in this respect, parents have only to direct the 
natural powers of their children from the earliest in£wcy ; they 

• Philosophy of the Mind. 
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need only give scope to those instinctive efforts of self-learning 
as they are prompted by curiosity or necessity. Self direction 
is obviously the natural state of man. This is particularly the 
case with language ; it is not taught to him ; he learns it of 
himsel£ The vital principle in the pursuit is to enable the 
pupil rightly to instruct himself. The art of education essen- 
tially consists in continuing and completing the work of nature. 
If we only second her and regulate her progress, if we indulge 
and direct the inexhaustible curiosity of children, we shall 
provide for their first wants of instruction, in a manner which 
id both pleasing to them, and congenial to their sensitive 
activity. 

Nature, by prescribing physical development and the exercise 
of the perceptive faculties as the fittest for childhood, suggests 
the process through which the native tongue ought to be 
acquired, and the intellectual education carried on, until book 
instruction begins. We must not be in haste to erect the 
edifice of knowledge : the great object of early education is not 
80 much to give a certain amount of learning, as the power of 
acquiring it afterwards. " The aim of education," says Dr. Beattie, 
who on this point follows the idea of J. J. Kousseau, "should 
be to teach us rather how to think than what to think ; rather 
to improve our minds, so as to enable us to think for ourselves, 
than to load the memory with the thoughts of other men."* 
Let us lay a solid foundation, by turning the attention of 
diildren upon the things for which the words stand ; and, in 
&tis preparing the way for the perfect comprehension of the 
native idiom, we shall create in them a taste for literary and 
fldentific pursuits. 



Sect. IV.—CONVERSATION— THE BEST MEANS OP INSTRUCTION 
IN THE FIRST PERIODS OF YOUTH. 

Hie most effectual lessons for young children are generally 
ttose which have no appearance of premeditation or formality-— 
M mode of instruction found in conversation alone. The syn- 
ilMtical arrangement usually adopted in didactic books is not 
"We^ stiited to their inexperience. Their curiosity must be 
awakened by the exhibition or the statement of facts, before 
iiiey can be profitably taught the principles of science. By speaking 

* Eamy on the UtUUy of Classical Learning. 
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familiarly with them about the productions of nature and 
arty about every object within their sphere of examinatioB, 
we shall give them habits of attention and observation; weediall 
cultivate in them a taste for useful and laudable pursuits, and 
gradually render them capable of self-direction; we shall 
finally teach them their own language : for the frequent use 
thus made of its elements and phraseology, and of tedmical 
expressions in the presence of the very things which they signify; 
will enable children to comprehend r^tly all they hear and read^ 
and will also considerably increase their command of expression, 
by the frequent opportunities which will be afforded to ik&ak 
of applying the two great principles of imitation and anah^y. 
The development of the mind and of the faculty o£ language in 
a child depends, in great measure, on the warmth of sympsr 
thies and extent of knowledge of those with whom he assodaiteB 
habitually. 

Although the true spirit of conversation requires its sulijectB 
to arise from circumstances and apparently without any fixad 
order, yet, to secure and ccnnplete the advantages expected from 
it, the topics should not be left altogether to chance : the dif- 
ferent branches of instruction intended to be conveyed should 
be introduced gradually and in mutual harmony ; tiiey should 
be such as may suit Ihe age and develop all the Acuities ol 
young persons. 

With a view to attain these ends, a progressive series of sug- 
gestions and ideas, embracing all the elements of knoidec^ 
which may serve as a ground-work for ratumal conversatkuM^ 
or for exercises in observation and reflection, will be offered m 
the following chapter. Association of ideas will come in aid. 
of these general suggestions to multiply indefinitely the infor- 
mation which will thus be imparted to young people. And. 
when, l^ incidental digression, the topics become uninterestiDg 
or uninstructive, a skilful teacher will always know how to brin^ 
attention back to the particular subjects with which he proposee 
to fitmiliarise his pupils. 

The diversity of objects which these conversations will hriEi^ 
under the consideration of children will admiralty favour tkalK 
love of novelty. It will delight them, at the same time tha^ x^ 
expands their minds and increases theur vocabulaiy. We miuit^ 
speak to them of every thing, if we wish to fanuliarise theon. 
with every expression. Acquiring new ideas will lead to t^e 
mode of expressing them, as using new words will lead to 
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iaqairy into their meaning ; thus the acqtdsition of knowledge 
and of language will assist each oth^ ; thou^t and speech 
grow together. 

The principle of Jacotot, ^'tcmt est en touty^ (every thing is in 
all things), will find its application in such lessons ; for, in con- 
versing on any matter, one idea brings out another, and an 
endless sucees^on of subjects and modes of speech are unfolded 
and offered to tiie attention. Thus will be gained the general 
instruction which is required by i^e first two periods of youth. 
Conversation, properly directed, will be to children an inex- 
haustible source of information ; it will remove from their 
minds erroneous or confused notions, will bring their intel- 
lectual powers into action, will impel them to seek for new 
ideas, to use sound arguments, and clotiie them in appropriate 
language. 

Moral culture also can be promoted ; for, in this firiendly 
intercourse and interchange of thought, the social affections are 
no less actively engaged than the powers of the understanding ; 
precepts of morality and religious truths may be inculcated as 
easily as the elements of science. Every tiling, in fact, comes 
within the province of the practical course which we recommend. 
Language has expressions for all thoughts and for all sentiments. 
Its acquisition embraces the investigation of duties, virtues, and 
inclinations, as well as of knowledge ; it should, therefore, be 
made subservient to forming the hearts, as well as imfolding 
and «Mriiching the minds of children. It is thus £hat their reli- 
gious, moral, and intellectual development will keep pace with 
Uieir progress in the vernacular tongue. 

Conversation is something more than an agreeable pastime ; 
it is a very active agent in circulating opinions and information, 
» forming the taste and character. That the young inmates of 
-pvdn^Q schools are usually destitute of general knowledge and 
ji;i^ward in society arises from their being long denied the 
advantages of social converse with well-informed persons, such 
«0 are often brought together in respectable families. Conver- 
jiiHrmnl teaching has been considered, at all times, and by all 
^feminent educationists^ as the most effective process of early 
^dacation. It was so essentially the method of Socrates, that 
H is now known under his name ; the educational system of 
J". J. Eousseau is but a continued conversation between the 
pupil and tutor. Miss Edgeworth, not content with recom- 
mending it in her " Practical Education," has given admirable 
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illustrations of it in her popular writings for the young. Pesta- 
lozzi, Fellenberg, and Pdre Girard of Fribourg, have made it 
their great instrument of instruction ; and, under the name of 
" Lessons on Objects," it forms the principal feature of infEUit- 
school instruction. 

In the family circle, as well as in public instruction, this mode 
of imparting information to children will be found most useful 
as a preparatory step to classical and scientific pursuits. Our 
directions on this subject are therefore addressed not only to 
those who direct infant or elementary schools, and to the 
teachers of jimior classes in higher scholastic establishments, 
but also to those parents who, being blessed with cultivated 
minds, have the leisure and the laudable inclination to give 
their yoimg families the benefit of their own information, and 
to the resident tutors and governesses who are anxious to 
forward the mental development of their pupils. 

The scope of this work does not, however, permit us to enter 
into a minute investigation of the course of elementary instruc- 
tion to which we allude. The few suggestions which we shall 
offer will, we hope, suffice to show that much useful information 
may be imparted to young people, before they commence the 
study of a foreign language, before they even know how to read 
their own. Many parents, in their embarrassment about the 
mode of occupying the minds of their children, hurry them into 
the art of reading, persuaded that they cannot be put too early 
in possession of this great instrument of intellectual educatioiu 
They forget that no reading can supply the place of judgment, 
and that no power of judgment will avail much, without facts 
upon which its decision may be formed. 

The learning of readiTig and writiing ought to be postponed, 
until such time, previous to their being made available for useful 
purposes, as may be required for mastering them. For a child 
of eight years of age, two months will, by a proper method, suffice 
to learn to read, and two years to learn to write. In the mean 
time, he need not remain either in idleness or in ignorance ; the 
period of childhood may be profitably filled up by the intellectual 
exercises and conversational instruction, which it is the object of 
the following Chapter to unfold. 
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Sbct. v.— physical exercises, dancing and music- 
means OP relaxation. 

Before entering on the details of the course which we prescribe, 
we shall offer a few remarks on some of the exercises and occu- 
pations which serve as relaxation from intellectual pursuits. 

Through the whole course of education, and particularly at an 
early period of life, mental labour ought to be relieved by long 
uitervals of physical and healthful exercise in the open air. 
Should such be prevented by inclement weather, then in-door 
gymnastic sports, games of dexterity, and manual occupations, 
must be substituted. The time which children give to their 
sports is not lost to their mental improvement. When a few of 
them are together, they bring into activity all the resources of 
their minds, in devising games, or discussing the incidents arising 
from them ; they examine, compare, judge, and decide with all 
the acuteness of maturer years; they suggest contrivances, 
propose plans, and support their opinions by arguments not 
devoid of good sense and logic ; they, especially, exercise and 
extend their power of speech. In their incessant prattle, each 
gives to the others the benefit of the new expressions which he 
has acquired at home under different family circumstances. 

Dancing may be comprised among gymnastic exercises ; and, as 
sach, it will prove very useful in giving firmness and pliancy to 
the limbs, ease and grace to the gait ; and, by bringing together 
young people of both sexes under the eyes of parents and instruc- 
torsi, it will remove their natural awkwardness of address, and 
impart to them that freedom and polish of manners which are 
so desirable in society. 

Yocal music may also be resorted to as a means of relaxation. 
It may serve to enliven all the occupations of youth, and to refine 
the feelings^ — at the same time that it has a healthy influence on 
ike lungs and chest. By giving fulness, clearness, and greater 
compass to the voice, it improves the oral expression, and prepares 
the organs for acquiring the various sounds and inflections of 
fiareign languages. The power of free and lengthened respiration 
which it brings into action, will facilitate the exercise of elocution 
and public speaking ; and, in many cases, it will prove a most 
efficient means of correcting defects of articulation. 

The faculty of distinguishing and imitating musical notes, or, 
iws it is popularly called, a musical ear, may be cultivated'^ almost 
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in every one. There are some people, indeed, in whom this 
faculty seems totally deficient ; but the deficiency often proceeds 
from their having seldom or never heard singing in their youth. 
By listening to singing, we learn to distinguish the relative value 
of the notes ; our ear becomes educated and able to appreciate the 
nicest shades of tone. Thus, by repeatedly endeavouring to imitate 
others, we succeed in rendering our organs of voice capable of 
reproducing the sounds and intonations which the ear has 
received. 

If vocal music were universally diffused among the people, and 
made an obligatory branch of primary education, it would, in the 
course of time, modify what is disagreeable in provincial accents, 
and produce more unity of intonation in the national pronim- 
ciation. It would insensibly improve the prosody of the language, 
and give it more harmony. The abuse of it should, however, be 
guarded against. It is worse than injudicious to teach grammar, 
arithmetic, or any other branch of instruction depending on the 
judgment, through such sing-song as is introduced in some in£mt 
schools in this country. The pleasure and consequent recollecti<m 
arising from musical notes, can never compensate for the absence 
of the, explanations and illustrations which scientific subjects 
demand. 

Vocal music, confined to its proper sphere and cultivated 
within reasonable limits, is not only a pleasing and useful 
exercise ; it is also a most powerful moralising agent. It renders 
the schoolroom more gay and more attractive, the paternal home 
more endearing, and public worship more solemn ; it softens the 
rigours of poverty, soothes the sufferer, makes the rich benevolent, 
and the happy happier. (13.) 

"We cannot speak so favourably of instrumental music ; because, 
not tending to improve the higher physical organs, or to cultivate 
any moral or mental feculty, save patience and attenticm, the 
knowledge of it is only of secondary importance in a solid educa- 
tion. Vocal music, in order to please, does not require superior 
skill on the part of the performer ; but mediocrity in instru- 
mental music is insufferable. The immense expenditure of time 
which the complete command of the piano demands, is lost tol^e 
acquirement of useful knowledge ; and skiU in it is too apt to 
engender vanity and lead to dissipation. Those who excel in in- 
strumental music are not generally remarkable for the deptii or 
the extent of their information ; nor can it be reasonably expected 
from them, when all their mental energy is bent on unmeamxi^ 
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notes ; when all their time is coDsumed in exerdalDg their fbgers 
«nd their ears. 



Sect. VL— LINEAR DRAWING. 

Of all the occupations which maj engage the attenticm of 
ddldren, as means both of relaxati(m and instruction, the most 
interesting, th^ most practicable, and the most useful, peziupe, is 
the art of linear drawing. Without mentioning the artistical pro- 
fessions of which this art is the foundation, it is an essential part 
of the manufacturing of the various articles of fancy and £Eishion, 
the excellence of which depends on the beauty of the pattern, such 
as carpets, paper-hangings, porcelain, jewellery, bronzes, clocks, 
silks, and many other articles, too numerous to be named here. 
But its usefulness is not confined to these ; naturalists, anatomists, 
geographers, seamen, and travellers, must often resort to it, in 
order to fix their impressions and conceptions, or explain them 
to others. All those who are engaged in mechanical pursuits, 
sadi as lathe-turning, the making of furniture, the working of 
metids, the constructing of machines or of mathematical instru- 
ments, and all trades the object of which consists in the imitation 
of fbonois, would find, in the possession of that art, ample means 
id success in executing their designs, or communicating the 
result of their experience. In l^e higher walks of life, especially, 
Kdio has not sometimes occasion to convey to an ardiitect or a 
workman ideas and plans for which language is inadequate, and 
whidi a few pencil strokes could clearly and fully express ? 

As an auxiliary to instruction, linear drawing is equally 
important. Its practice gives acuteness and correctness to the 
eye, freedom and steadiness to the hand. It cultivates all the 
mental powers, attention Bnd perception, by the extreme care and 
accuracy of observation required for faithfully imitating a model ; 
mmory and reflectum, by drawing from recollection an object or 
eopy previously studied or sketched; covnparison and fudffment, 
by copying the same models on different scales, and expressing 
penpeciive, in sketching from nature ; imaginaiion and inven- 
Uftn, by modifying a giv^i subject, or adding accessories ; finally, 
isute and discemmemt, by attending to the forms, proportions, and 
l^e relative position of parts, which constitute grace and beauty. 
Btawing exercises the mental powers more effectually than any 
otber art ; and yet, how few parents cultivate a taste for' it in 
tihdr children with a view to mental development. 
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This art becomes, by an immediate consequence, ancillary to 
penmanship, and may lead to a graceful handwriting, as it culti- 
vates the taste and imparts pliancy to the fingers : penmaoship 
is a limited species of linear drawing, consisting of only a few 
lines: he who knows how to draw knows how to write. It 
assists in the study of geography, geometry, mechanics, astro- 
nomy, botany, natural philosophy, and other branches of know- 
ledge, which require to be illustrated and explained by graphic 
representations. It is, in fact, one of the principal elements of a 
complete education. The general introduction of it in public 
instruction would be to artisans the source of creative skill in 
the mechanical arts ; it would be to the wealthy the first step 
towards becoming enlightened patrons of the fine arts ; and, by 
diffusing taste among all classes, it would increase the nimiber 
of connoisseurs in painting, and consequently excite emulation 
among artists. 

Drawing and painting speak to the mind as well as to the eye ; 
they express and communicate ideas ; they tell, they describe, 
they persuade, they recall impressions. lake the language of 
action, they convey thoughts and sentiments, by attitudes, gesture, 
and the expression of countenance. A similarity in the nature 
and the object of drawing and language, which are both arts of 
imitation, involves a corresponding similarity in the action of the 
physical and intellectual powers engaged in these pursuits. The 
same mental qualities serve to form the great painter and the 
great writer. Drawing ought, therefore, to be encouraged n(^ 
only for its own sake, but because the mental training which its 
practice implies, will be a preparation for. the study of a second 
language. The practice of graphic representation creates the 
habit of minute observation, and enriches the mind with images 
which may afterwards exercise the power of language. An 
artist can never view with indifference the sublime scenes of 
nature, or the wonders of art ; he reads with additional interest 
descriptive and narrative works, and sees vividly pictured before 
him that of which others only read. 

The art of design cannot, like penmanship, be acquired within, 
a limited time : perfection in it, as in its kindred arts — oratory 
and composition — ^although unattainable, should always be aimed, 
at ; for the usefulness of these acquirements is in proportion to 
the degree of proficiency gained in them. In penmanship^ 
legibility and expedition are the only essential requisites ; axul 
these two qualities may be acquired in two or three years, if 'Wtq 
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begin at the proper time ; but drawing, demanding considerably 
more practice, should be commenced much earlier, in order that 
focility of execution may be obtained in time to make it available 
for the cultivation of those branches of instruction which demand 
itB assistance, and also that excellence may be attained in it 
within the usual period of education* This will be the more 
easily done as the practice of sketching, from the variety and 
the nature of the objects to be imitated, from their femiliarity, their 
sognificance, and the pleasing ideas they awake, is infinitely more 
interesting to children than writing, which always presents the 
same forms. Not only is it more interesting, but the first steps 
in it are easier, because its elements may be simplified at will ; 
the taste of the child may be consulted in the choice of the 
model ; and he may, as he proceeds, efi^ice and amend, until he 
brings out a pleasing production. These are all elements of 
success and inducement to the child, which are not afforded by 
t^e practice of writing. 

Nature admirably favours the early learning of linear draw- 
ing : children, from the most tender age, evince a strong desire 
to sketch familiar objects in their complete form ; they delight 
in imitations which speak to their imagination ; but all interest 
would be lost, if they were desired to draw only detached parts 
of objects. "We should, then, on this point, follow the dictates 
of nature, and present at first to the child complete but simple 
forms. In this, as in everything else, the learner must pass 
gradually from the simple to the complicated. It is by attend- 
ing to the general outline of a model, whether an object or a 
copy, and subordinating the details to it, that the eye is educated, 
tiiat the proportions of the whole are understood, that harmony 
is introduced in the arrangement of the parts, and that a bold 
and rapid execution may be acquired. The means are thus 
made consistent with the end ; for either in pictorial or in 
literary compositions, the artist or the writer, first sketches his 
subject, and afterwards successively attends to the distribution 
of the parts, and to the finishing of the whole. It must also 
be borne in mind, that drawing from nature is one of the ends 
proposed ; the objects themselves must therefore be early pre- 
sented for imitation in their various aspects ; this will accustom 
"file eye to judge of their forms and proportions, as also of the 
effect of light and shade, better than could be done from drawings 
sod paintings : but, as it is useful to study the manner in which 
<MMnent artists have themselves represented those objects, the 
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learner should sketch sometimes £rom. nature and sometimes 
from approved original w6rks.* 

The learning of linear drawing is the more practicable imder 
any circumstances, as it is not requisite that the instructor 
should be a perfect draughtsman : his office is not to correct the 
errors of his pupil, but merely to make him perceive them by 
a comparison of his own copy with the model, and thus to put 
him in the way of amending them himself. What the teach^ 
needs is a correct eye, and sufficient taste and discernment t» 
present none but fit models to the learner. If the professor, in 
giving his directions, always use the technical terms which refer 
to the art, and call by its name every part of the model or copy 
which is the object of imitation, not only will the child be fur- 
nished with materials for conversing with discernment on ihe 
interesting subject of the fine arts, but his vocabulary will be 
considerably enriched Jn various other departments, according 
as he sketches geometrical figures, arqhitectural designs, land- 
scapes, flowers, animals, human figures, &c. Thus are observation, 
language, and drawing combined in one exercise. 



Sect. VII.— DRAWING AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC COMPARED. 

Drawing and music, in order to be carried to any degree of 
perfection, would, each, demand the exclusive attention of a 
learner. The simultaneous pursuit of these arts would not 
permit him to attain the superior skill which it is desirable to 
possess. In general, and among females especially, the pre- 
ference is given to instrumental music ; because it draws on the 
performer loud applause, as it excites in the hearers a very lively- 
pleasure ; thus tending effectively to move the springs of vanity, 
from the power which it gives of riveting the attention of an 
admiring crowd. Music is, in fact, an art which seeks publi- 
city ; whereas drawing and its kindred art, painting, delight 
in retirement. These are more modest occupations ; and, as a 
natural consequence, they are attended with less bodily fotigue or 
mental anxiety. The observations which we have made on these 
three arts would suffice to prove the error of those who sacrifice 

* M, A. Dnpuis, an eminent professor of drawing in Paris, has, in his method of 
instruction, happily combined these two principles, namely drawing from nature and 
passing from the simple to the complex. See his work De V Enaeignement du Desaein 4 
le point de vue industriel. 
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drawing to music ; but, to render this error still more obvious 
we "will establish a parallel between them. 

Drawing and painting, as useful arts, claim a decided supe- 
riority over music, which is a mere accomplishment. The 
draughtsman, or the painter, may instruct as well as please ; 
the pianist can only divert us. The cultivation of musical 
talent, requiring much time, and being imattended with useful 
results, is generally abandoned by females as soon as they have 
the care of a family, and by men as soon as they enter upon the 
business of life. Drawing may always be indulged in ; it de- 
mands less time, and, in the hands of a mother, it is a powerful 
auxiliary to explain a thousand things to her children ; in the 
hands of a man, it is of practical utility in all situations. If a 
skilful musical performer neglects for a year, or even less, the 
practice of his instrument, he becomes unwilling and almost 
incapable of performing ; but, when we have once known how 
to handle the pencil and the brush, we may, after a lapse of 
years, take them up again with pleasure and dexterity. These 
arts are more available than music in all circumstances of life ; 
for they may be practised at the bed-side of the sick, or in the 
same apartment with persons engaged in serious occupations ; 
and they permit the artist to attend, as he is working, to the 
conversation of those who surround him. Music is debarred 
from these advantages. But, not only is drawing more avail- 
able and more beneficial in every way than instrumental music, 
it is also more accessible to all classes of people, because the 
study and practice of it is less expensive — an advantage of no 
mean importance in a community in which accomplishments are 
not expected to be the exclusive privileges of the wealthy. 

The enjoyment procured from the performance of an instru- 
mentalist does not last longer than the time of execution, and 
does not extend beyond the persons who stand within hearing ; 
tile pleasure procured from a good drawing, or a good painting, 
M not limited by either time or space ; the same pictorial per- 
formance may be enjoyed a thousand years hence, and a thousand 
miles from the place where it was executed. The same may be 
said, it is true, of a musical composition ; but as this species of 
production demands the aid of proper execution to give it exist- 
ence and call forth its merit, the enjoyment it procures remains 
still very limited. Musical compb^ition, however, is out of the 
question in this parallel, because it is not usually made a branch 
of education, and it is only in this light that we now speak of 

B 2 
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music and drawing. Instrumental music leads to no sort of 
information ; drawing is an auxiliary to many arts and sciences 
Music stands isolated ; the perfect command of an instrument 
may be attained without the aid of any branch of knowledge 
whatever ; skill in painting, on the contrary, cannot be attained 
without a serious study of perspective, history, anatomy, natural 
history, or other sciences, according to the department of paintii^ 
to which the learner devotes himsel£ Folly and ignorance may 
exist with high digital power on an instrument ; but an eminent 
painter must be a man of sound sense, deep observation^ and 
extensive reading. As, by a natural effect of sympathy and 
assimilation, men seek each other^s socielJ)r according to the 
similitude of their tastes and pursuits, sbii instrumentalist or a 
vocalist will often be in company with the votaries of pleasure, 
for the most part frivolous and dissipated people; while the 
draughtsman and the painter wILl be likely to associate widi 
architects, engineers, naturalists, and other industrious wellr 
informed persons. 

Erom these remarks there can be no hesitation as to which of 
these arts the preference is due. Yet we do not, for a moment, 
think that instrumental music should be altogether abandoned : 
it contributes too largely to the charm of society. Let it be 
cultivated, especially hy those who have a taste for it, but as a 
secondary, not as a primary branch of education ; as a means of 
enlivening the ^Bonily circle, not as a means of exhibiting in large 
assemblies, and exciting in young persons an inordinate love of 
admiration. Let it not, above all, engross a time clainoed by 
more useful and more intellectual acquirements. 
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CHAPTER n. 



PR4pTICAL COURSE OF THE NATIVE TONGUE. 

CONVERSATIONS ON OBJECTS. 
* Preliminary Eemarhs. 

Wb will now €nter ii|>oii the course of elementary instruction 
which is proposed as a substitute for classical studies, and as a 
means highly calculated not only to cultivate the perceptive, 
observant, and reflective powers of children^ but also to extend 
their practical acquaintance with the native tongue, by making 
it t^e vehicle of diversified knowledge, and the ground-work of 
mental discipline. But as the conversations and intellectual 
exercises of which this course consists should be proportioned to 
tiie progressive development of reason, which varies in different 
individuals, it must be observed that the age which has been 
asal^[ied for commencing them is only approximative. ^ 

Although the order in which the various conversations on 
directs have been introduced may be modified according to cir- 
comstances, it must not be regarded as altogether a matter of 
indifference ; for we have endeavoured to conform to that which 
nature follows in gradually inuring the mind to habits of investi- 
gation. She imperatively enjoins that the first efforts of the 
child should be directed to the imja-ovement of those powers by 
which he may form clear and correct notions of things. He 
should therefore be made to pass progressively through the 
exercises in perception, observation, reflection, and reasoning. 

Another rule which should be strictly adhered to is, that, 
wiienever a topic, an exercise, or a branch of information, 
acknowledged to be useful, has been entered upon, it should be 
occasi<mally repeated, until the children have a clear insight into 
the subject brought before them, or imtil the object proposed 
icoBk it has been attained. It should also be borne in mind that 
the following course, although intended as a preparation for the 
acholastic instruction of boys, is equally suitable to girls ; for, 
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until the age of twelve, the intellectual education should be the 
same. 



Sect. I.— EXERCISES IN PERCEPTION. 
1. Names of objects, their Farts, Matter, aTid Colour, 

From the moment that a child articulates distinctly, various 
familiar objects should be offered to his notice, and their use 
explained ; their names being, at the same time, clearly uttered 
for him, he should be made to repeat them slowly and aloud. 
But he must not be forced into premature efforts to speak, lest 
he should acquire habits of indistinct and defective utterance. 
Premature walking is not more injurious to the organs of motion 
than is premature speaking to the vocal organs. In order also 
to guard against fatiguing him by a dry repetition of words, the 
instructor should enliven the exercise by making, in plain 
language and in a playful manner, some simple observations <hi 
the nature and use of the things which he is called upon to name. 

This exercise should, at first, be limited to a few objects at 
one time, and the same things should be repeatedly presented to 
him associated with their names, until he perfectly knows these 
names. His vocabulary should be gradually extended by the 
introduction of new objects which he is made to observe and 
name, such as articles of dress, food, furniture, everything which 
he can hold in his hand, or which may be seen either from the 
window or out of doors. This mode of proceeding will soon put 
a young child in possession of a considerable number of useful 
nouns. It is a triple exercise in perception, articulation, and 
memory, which must, from the variety of objects and the move- 
ment required in passing from one to the other, be more 
interesting to the child, as it certainly is more profitable at thk 
age, than the ordinary practices of conning for months over the 
same six-and-twenty, to him, immeauing letters, reading nonsen- 
sical trash, or learning by rote the tmconnected words of ft 
spelling-book or dictionary. 

As the child's intellect opens and becomes capable of examin- 
ing objects minutely, of distinguishing their resemblances and 
differences, of noticing their joar^*, their matter, their co^r, their 
/orm,andtheirnwm6€r,his attention should be successively directed 
to all these points. Thus will his mind be early brought in contact 
with the external world, and be duly exercised by ascribing to 
every object of sense its qualities and peculiar condition. He wifl. 
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also easily remember the words, when the ideas they signify are 
once clearly apprehended* A correct acquaintance with the mean- 
mg and application of words must not be deemed a matter of little 
lioment in the first years of life. If we consider the disastrous 
results to which ignorance on these points has led, and the in- 
convenience which often arises to the best educated among us 
fix)m this single source, we shall find that time well employed, 
which is devoted to securing a knowledge of the meaning of 
words. This practical instruction may be commenced with the 
second period of youth — at the age of six. Curiosity and the 
perceptive powers being then in ftdl activity, the child's atten- 
tion may be easily cultivated through them, and a spirit of 
observation, analysis, and comparison, the foundation of a correct 
judgment, be early fostered. 

The first inquiry to be made in the examination of an object 
consists in ascertaining the parts of which it is composed. These 
are sometimes so minute that considerable attention is requisite 
to discern them alL So important is this inquiry, that an 
acquaintance, for example, with all the parts of a plant, and 
with their forms and colours, constitutes the knowledge of its 
botanic character, and involves a considerable portion of the 
botanic technology* The child must be shown how all the parts 
of an object are connected, how they harmonise, and how far 
each is indispensable to the completion and pleasing eflfect of the 
^^ole : thus will he be accustomed to discriminate what is 
principal fi"om what is accessory, what is useful from what is 
loerely ornamental. 

By attending to the matter of which the object and its parts 
sre composed, the child will learn how to distinguish animal, 
vegetable, and mineral substances ; he will form clear ideas of 
yHhst is natural and artificial, simple and compound, native and 
foreign, indigenous and exotic. 

The next consideration will be that of colour : this beautiful 
jfHroperty of matter, diffused over all the works of nature and 
art, will, by the infinite variety of its shades and combinations, 
offer to ihe visual faculty an endless means of exercise. Accu- 
racy of perception in reference to it will prove useful for various 
liraiiches of knowledge and pursuits in life. A due attention to 
tte diversity of colours, to the proportion of parts, and to the 
gracefulness of forms, considered as the elements of beauty, will 
WW tiie seeds of taste. 

An acquaintance with colours can be very early imparted to a 
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duld To enable him the better to distingaish them and recol- 
lect their nam^ the instractor should be provided with a 
tabular illustration of their prismatic order ; he should, first, 
point out to him the primitive colours, red, yellow, and bh^ 
then the three intervening compound colour^ Grange, green, and 
violet ; and, afterwards, their various shades, firom l^e li^teat 
to the deepest hue. Glasses of different colours, placed by pairs 
one over the other, would afford him the means of peroeiving 
the effect of the mixture of colours. He may be shown that 
white is the colour of light, or the blending of the prismatic 
colours, and that black is the absence of them. As all imaginable 
shades of colour can be produced by a diversified mixture of red, 
yeUow, blue, white, and black, the child may be exercised in 
discovering which of these elements prevails in any eompoand 
colour presented to his sight. 



2. Nwmhers; BaU-Frame, 

The elements of arithmetic may enter as part of t&e exercises 
of this early period : the practical nature of its first rules is vdl 
suited to the understanding of children. Eelaticms of number 
and arithmetical calculations are also, from their simplicity and 
mathematical accuracy, admirably adapted to the training of ite 
young mind to habits of attention and reasoning. Bat, before^ a 
child is exercised in mental calculation, which at this eaify 
period might overtask his reflective powers, and before he it 
taught the numerical figures, which are signs of abstract ideai^ 
he should be accustomed to associate the numerical adjeetiw 
with the names of objects which admit of computation ; for tkese 
adjectives, when used by themselves, being mere abstraotioas 
cannot impart clear and correct notions of number. A varied 
of similar things should be employed, particidarly the cuixent 
coins of the country, counters, cards, inch square, or cubic blodn^ 
which, by gradual addition and subtraction of imits and groiip% 
would teach the value and relation of nmnbers as also tlie 
fundamental rules of arithmetic ; he should be taught to expraoB 
in numbers the dimensions of objects by aj^lying to them a unit 
of measure, the inch or foot, as the case noiay require. When tke 
child has frequently associated real objects with the ideas of 
number, the numerical names and figures will ea^y pass in his 
mind from the concrete to the abstract state. 
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The ball-^ame, consisting of one hundred sliding balls on ten 
horizontal parallel rods, may, in the hands of a skilful instructor, 
not only ajssist in explaining the numeration, that is, the forma- 
Hon. and names of numbers, but also serve to teach how to solve 
readily the elementary questions of addition and subtraction, 
mnltiplication and divi^on. If the balls be of two contrasting 
colours and strung alternately, the eye will be j^eased, attention 
captivated, and calculations considerably facilitated. With this 
frame a child can himself discover the products of the multipli- 
eaUon of any two factors under ten ; he sees that these factors 
can be inverted, that multiplication is only an abbreviated form 
of addition, and thereby clearly understands the principles of 
this operation. The mental act, also, by which he finds out 
these products will enable him to recollect them better than the 
absurd mechanical parroting of the multiplication-table. 

This frame is not a late invention, as may be seen in Friend's 
work on Arithmetic, published fifty years ago ; it has been used 
for a long time in the primary schools of iVance and Germany. 
It must not be confounded with the abacus of the ancients, in 
wMdi one line of beads or balls was made to stand for units, the 
next for tens, another for hundreds, and so on. But, although 
tbe abacus was originally intended for casting up accounts, it 
might also prove useful in teaching the first principles of arith- 
metie. The Bussians and the Chinese have, from time innne- 
moidal, performed calculations by means of such frames ; but 
that of the latter, called shwan-pariy differs from the one 
adverted to here by its having only five beads on each wire, 
^e relative Y0aBa of which are distinguished by their size and 
«>loar. 

The one hundred ball-frame is preferable to that which is 
composed of 144 balls, and is adopted in many infiint schools in 
tibis country, inasmuch as it answers all the purposes of calcu- 
kAion, and besides clearly illustrates the principle of the decimal 
^^item, since the relation of units to tens and hundreds is observ- 
9ki» through all combinations and computations. It is a matter 
<f gte&t importance that a child should in his first conception of 
Mmber perceive the simple and beautiftd arrangement by which 
a^ace is assigned to the different powers of ten that compose 
fitf number. In fact, a knowledge thus acquired of the compo- 
niion of numbers leads to a rapid imderstanding of the mode 
of representing them by numerical figures. To effect this last 
object, pasteboard, wood, or brass figures would be found more 
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convenient and more interesting to a young child than writing 
on paper or alate. 

At a more advanced age, towards the end of the second period, 
he should be exercised in mental calculation, passing very gra- 
dually from simple to complex operations. This exercise, which 
admits of endless variety, accomplishes several objects : it brings 
into action the reflective and recollective powers ; it disciplines 
the \mderstanding in exact reasoning ; and gives habits of calcu- 
lation, such as the daily transactions of life require. But not 
only is arithmetical expertness useful in the practical business of 
life, it la also indispensable as the basis of all real progress in 
the mathematical and experimental sciences, in which the learner 
has constant need of applying the rules and performing the 
operations of arithmetia* 



3. Fractiomd Kumhers ; Fractional Apparatus, 

When a child has a clear idea of numeration and of the elemen- 
tary rules in whole nimibers, he may be initiated into the first 
notions of fractional arithmetic. These notions, intricate as they 
are, when taught abstractedly through the fractional notation, 
become extremely simple and intelligible, even at a very tender 
age, when explained by means of visible illustrations* The dif- 
ferent objects which have been mentioned for counting in wh<de 
numbers may equally serve for imparting to young people the 
first notions of fractions. A number of such objects, being oonr 
sidered as a whole and variously divided int<H0qual parts of 
fractional mmibers, would, by the addition and subdivisum of 
these, illustrate the relative value and the elementary operations 
of simple fractions. This, however, may perhi^ be stiU better 
effected by the following contrivance. 

Let about 16 or 18 thin slips of wood or pasteboard, about 
half an inch in breadth, be made all exactly the same length, saj 
one foot. (This length is convenient, and will, besides, accustom 
the eye of the child to a useful measure.) Let them be divided 
by a line across the breadth, the first into two equal portioii% 
the second into three, the third into four, and so on up to the 
eleventh, which will be composed of twelve equal parts ; a few 

* See, on this subject, an article bj A. de Morgan in QvarUrly Journal qfEdMCeUiom^ 
Vo. IX^ or in the Schoolmaster, Essays on Practical Education, See also Lessoms 0m 
JfumbcTf a* given in a Fe8taloz$ian Schooly Oheam, Surreif, 
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other slips may be respectively divided into 15, 18, 20, 24, 36, 48, 
60, 72, and 84 equal parts, which numbers are chosen on account 
of their having a great number of divisors. Let the lines indi- 
cating different subdivisions be of different colours, and those 
indicating eqmal portions in the different slips be of the same 
colour — all the halves throughout being thus of one colour, all 
the thirds of another, and so on. Let also the denominator, that 
is, the number of parts into which the foot-slips are divided, be 
marked at one of the ends of each slip. These coloured lines 
and written denominators will greatly assist in distinguishing at 
once the different fractions, reducing them to their lowest terms, 
and finding out their common denominator. 

The pupil with these slips placed side by side under his eye, 
should be called upon to observe the various subdivisions of the 
foot which are marked on them, and be told the names by which 
are denominated the equal parts of each slip, hcdves, thirds, 
fowriha or quarters, &c. ; he may, from these, discover by analogy, 
tiie names of the others. He should be made successively to 
notice that |, |, |, &c., are equal to one another ; that \, |, |, &c., 
are the same ; that \ is greater than |, \ greater than J, &c. ; 
that } are less than |, | less than f , &c. ; that the fraction is 
greater in proportion as the nimierator is increased, or the de- 
nominator lessened, and vice versd. He should add, subtract, 
find a conmion denominator, and reduce fractions to their lowest 
terms. In short, he might, by means of this simple apparatus, 
and, under the guidance of a judicious teacher, gain a clear ac- 
qtiaintance with the denominations, nature, value, and properties 
itf common fractions, long before he could safely be introduced 
to ^eir nimierical symbols and to their abstract forms.* 



4. Forms; Geometrical solids ; Architectural ^ame. 

In order promptly to familiarise the pupil with the most 
general forms and the terms expressive of them, a collection of 
mall geometrical solids should be exhibited to him, such as 
i|ilieres, cylinders, cones, prisms, pyramids, and the regular 
geometrical bodies in different dimensions, as also a cone with 
Hft several sections. In minutely examining each of these, his 
Attention may easily be directed, by a natural analysis, from the 

* For more ample details on this subject, see an excellent article of A. De Morgan, 
In ^ Qwrterly Journal of Education^ No. X. 
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solids to the surfaces, triangles, qtiadrilaterals, and polygons; 
from these to the angles, lines, and points. In comparing them 
afterwards, he may find out himself tiieir differences, and classify 
them ; and, in stating the result of his examination, he is led to 
the use and to the definition of the scientific terms which dei^- 
nate them, and to liie consideration of the first elements of 
geometry. 

By a reference to the geometrical solids a child may easily 
understand what is meant by vertical and horizontal; perpm- 
dicular and oUiqtie; paraiRel, divergent, and convergent; right, 
acute, and obttise angles; circle, circumference, and diameter; 
he may be shown the principal properties of triangles, the mode 
of measuring and dividing angles, the relative length of drcmn- 
ference and diameter, and may be tau^t by means of small 
square blocks or cubes, how to measure rectangular soperficMS 
and solids. 

If the child be made to sketch the outlines of these scdids, it 
will be a further preparation for his future study of that science; 
for these diagram sketches, within the power of a young diild— 
and his first step in the useful practice of drawing from nature, 
will direct his attention more closely to the geometrical forms, 
will familiarise him with tiie terms and graphic representatioiis 
of them, and will give him some practical notions of perspective. 
The precision and accuracy of eye, gained, at the same time, hj 
the habit of drawing, would considerably assist him in (dearly 
conceiving the forms, proportions, and dimensions of objects. Ttie 
fikcUity and correctness, also, with which he will execute these 
figures, if he has early practised drawing, will, at a future period^ 
render geometry much more attractive ; whilst the elements <tf 
this science will, in their turn, tend to ^ve a useful direction to 
linear drawing. 

The practice of ascertaining the various parts, substanoes^ 
colours, and forms of objects, is an effectual preparation^ for the 
study of the natural sciences ; it cannot fail to impart aocuraey 
and acuteness to the perceptiye powers of young persons ; it wifi 
accustom them to observe and analyse things minutely ; wfaile 
all the terms relative to these different points will ccmsiderablf 
extend their vocabulary. 

To those who advocate for children science in play, we wffl 
suggest that the young mind may be effectually familiarised "^ 
forms and proportions by means of an architectural game 
posed of brick-shaped pieces, and others in imitation of thoM 
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which enter into the construction of buildings — ^blocks of different 
sizes (say, from one inch to four inches in length, one inch in 
breadth, and half an inch in thickness), cubes, arches, columns, 
with detached bases, capitals, and mouldings, in different orders 
of architecture. These building materials may be so contrived 
as to present, by iheir various combinations, illustrations of geo- 
metrical propositions, and, by their superstructure, edifices in 
different styles of architecture. They should consist of dose- 
gramed wood, of two contrasting colours, so as to please the eye 
by their neatness and symmetrical arrangements ; and if they be 
made with mathematical accuracy, and on a scale founded on 
the national measures, they will be easily raised iu conformity to 
any architectural design, while the eye will be early habituated 
to a useful measure. The author, anxious to give his children 
tiie benefit of such a game, has constructed one with box and 
!&razil wood (white and red), composed of about six hundred 
pieces of various sizes and geometrical forms, on the above- 
mentioned scale of measurement. It has been for his young 
&mily not only an exhaustless source of pleasure and insls^uction, 
hut an efficient means of forming habits of patience and enticing 
them to efforts of iuvention. 



Sect. II.— EXERCISES IN OBSERVATION. 

1. Properties, Comparisons, and Classification of objects. 

From the age of eight or nine, when the child's perceptive 
fiumlties have been exercised on the most apparent properties c^ 
^jmgs, and when he has learned to confine and prolong his 
attcsitaon, he should be required to examine objects more 
Bumitely, to compare them under different points of view, and to 
state in what particular two or more resemble or differ. These 
eiBrcisea would prove highly interesting to young people, who 
d^^t in discovering differences between similar things, and 
SWomblances between different things. The judgment, according 
l» Locke, is exercised by the first act, and the imagination by the 
OMMid : all the intellectual powers, in fact, which have compari- 
wm for their basis, would be thus highly cultivated. He who is 
iMrt able to compare will know best how to analyse, to abstract, 
te goneralise, to classify, to judge — ^in one word, to reason. 
■ Tanous olgects should be successively submitted to the organs 
<lf iBDBe, and the relations in which they stand to each other be 
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duly examined, in order that, by observation and comparison, 
their particular properties may be discovered, as well those which 
are relative to our constitution as those which are inherent in 
the objects themselves. A true knowledge of things consists in 
a perfect acquaintance with all their properties. When objects 
have been considered in all their bearings, the child maybe 
directed how to classify them according to the similarity of their 
essential attributes. It is, in fact, the relation of resemblance 
which, by the general notions and corresponding general terms 
that flow from it, becomes the source of classification and defi- 
nition, and of all that is valuable in language. 

As the attributes inherent in matter may not all present 
themselves to the mind of the teacher at the very moment when 
he wishes to direct the attention of the pupil to them, tables 
containing in juxta-position adjectives of opposite meanings 
would enable him to point out all the properties the presence 
or absence of which can be ascertained in objects (14). 

Every new discovery which results from the investigation of 
objects exercises the understanding, leads to a knowledge of the 
true essence of things, and stores the memory with adjectives 
and abstract nouns, the chief materials of descriptive and philo- 
sophical language. A familiarity with such terms, by generating 
a habit of nice discrimination, and enriching the imagination 
with vivid conceptions of things, constitutes the characteristic 
elements of eloquence. Uneducated people are particulaiiy 
deficient in these two species of words. The child being also 
led to distinguish th» properties which are natural or artificiai, 
essential or accidental, permanent or transient, absolute or reli^ 
tive, and to discover those which belong to one object exclusively, 
or are common to several, will find no difficulty in making classic 
fications, or availing himself of those already existing, and of their 
corresponding nomenclatures. Classification is the indispensable 
complement of observation. 

As young persons collect facts, they must be frequently exer- 
cised in classifying them with reference to their i^esemblance or 
difference. If any number of objects is considered with regard 
to one or several points of resemblance, the collection constitutes 
a class named genus; subdivisions of these into classes of objects 
having properties in common and distinct from the rest, form as 
many species; finally, when, on a closer examination, sin^e 
objects are considered in reference to properties which are 
peculiar to them, they are denominated individuals^ The <^uUl 
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must be shown that the terms genus and species are relative : 
the same class which is a gemis with reference to the sub-classes, 
or species included in it, may be itself a species relatively to a 
more extensive, or, as it is often called, a superior genus. Bird, 
for example, a genus with regard to the different species e<xgle, 
sparrow, &c., is, in its turn, a species of the genus animal, which 
is itself a species with respect to the superior genus organised 
being. Filial love i» a species of the genus affection; affection, a 
species of the genus goodness; and goodmjess, a species of the 
genus incliruUion, The distinction of generic and specific terms 
applies to a very extensive range of mental conceptions. 

The complex operation of classifying things according to their 
points of resemblance, and of distinguishing them by their points 
of dissimilarity, is one of the highest exercises of our reason and 
the most admirable effect of analysis. It will develop in a child 
the powers of observation, abstraction, and generalisation, and 
will prepare him for the study of the natural and experimental 
sciences, by giving him habits of inductive reasoning, — ^a principle 
on which these sciences rest. 

Nothing is more beneficial to the mind than the early habit of 
referring particular ideas to general principles, and classifying 
oljects and the notions acquired about them. The memory 
will best retain tiie information entrusted to its keeping when 
arranged according to some principle of generalisation. Classifi- 
cation leads to the clear conception and exact definition of terms ; 
because the names given to our generalisations in order to 
nABseafy things, are connected in the mind with the peculiarities 
that characterise these things: it becomes the more useful as 
ideas accumulate on the mind ; for, in general, confusion does 
not arise so much from the number of ideas, as from the incapa- 
InHty of conceiving them clearly and arranging them in a proper 
order. Classification is the ground-work of inductive philosophy, 
and of all scientific investigations. 



2. Incidental investigations about Objects, 

The act of observing, which springs from the natural desire 
fer knowledge, reacts on that desire and stimulates it, whfen it 
htm become a habit : if, therefore, the child's powers of observa- 
HotQ have been judiciously exercised, his inquisitiveneSs will 
) with his mental development. He may then gradually 
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be brought to inyestigate incidents connected with an object: 
among others, what are its different uses, the country wfa^use it 
comes, the mode of p*oduction, the process of fabrication, tiie 
instruments employed in making it, and the trades concurring to 
its completion. 

The different uses to which things are applied depending on: 
the properties which they possess, one of th^e considerations 
will easily lead to the other. If, therefore, a child is acquainted 
with the use of an object, he may be requested to infer what 
must be its properties ; or these being known to him, his invenr 
tive power may be exercised in finding how it can be rendered 
useful : thus is he led to the inirestigation of causes and effects. 
At a more advanced age, he will be aided in the search by visit- 
ing manufactories, or exercising his ingenuity, as has been 
recommended, in working various substances ; for the properties 
of matter are best ascertained by the modification wliich it 
undergoes in the arts. 

By frequently inquiring into the uses of things, a child forms 
the valuable habit of estimating everything according to its 
utility, and of turning it to account. The inquiry into ihe mode 
of production and fabrication will tend to cultivate in him a 
spirit of investigation and invention, whilst the constant practice 
of ascertaining causes and effects will foster dispositions most 
favourable for afterwards making discoveries in the arts and 
investigating truths in the higher sciences. Mere chance har 
less to do with the work of invention than is generally supposed: 
in most instances, the lucky accident which gave birth to tfa» 
discovery has but set in motion a certain train of thought in ui 
already prepared mind. 

In speaking of the place where the manu&ctured artide or 
the substances of which it is composed, are produced, the p»- 
ceptor has an opportunity of conveying interesting infomuctMB 
on the natural productions of various countries, especially oa 
those of his pupils. Should he have within reach a genial 
map, or, better still, a large terrestrial globe, he will add coDr 
siderably to the benefit of the lesson by pointing out the 
situation of every country or town, as its name is mentioned. 

In the first examination of objects children should be indneed 
to discover what belongs to nature and what to art. Naiani 
substances assume, by the effect of art, so many fonns aad 
appearances, that, in many cases, a great deal of ingenuity i» 
required to find out the original materkds. These investigstioB* 
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win bring witMn the range of conversation the three great sub- 
divisions of natural substances, namely, the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, as well as the various arts of life. 

l^ese and the other topics which have now been enumerated 
as coming within the scope of these conversations, will consider- 
ably assist children in comprehending books when they begin to 
read, and will prepare the way for their future study of many 
interesting branches of instruction. A variety of useful notions 
is elicited, which it would take many years to obtain by the 
ordinary routine of experience, and which never forms part of 
a college coarse. 



3. CatUious Gradation to he observed in these Lessons. 

One of the chief objects of early lessons ought to be to excite 
in a child such a love of knowledge as will induce him to be 
ardent in its pursuit. His natural desire of variety should be 
indulged, and the gratification of his curiosity should be combined 
with his improvement. To make him a more active agent in these 
lessons, he should, at first, be induced to point out objects, the 
names or properties of which he does not Imow, or which he may 
have forgotten. This simple act of reflection will prepare him for 
making other inquiries afterwards. In the first stages of these 
Iftwons, he should be frequently allowed to choose the objects 
about which he wishes to be informed; he should be parti- 
enlarly encouraged to ask questions and make observations. 
Whatever is interesting to him is an appropriate subject of 
investigation. He will learn with delight new facts and new 
teims connected with an object already fiainiliar to him, or in- 
formation given him in answer to his questions ; and what he 
thus learns he easily remembers. The remarks of the child will. 
In many cases, show the instructor in what manner the subject 
Hiay be treated. When the topics touched upon are not new to 
liim, he may be questioned about them ; when they are, he 
tdicmld receive whatever information is suited to his wants and 
age ; the instructor, at the same time, keeping up his pupil's 
tffete&tion by kindness of manner, liveliness of delivery, and 
oacanonal anecdotes. 

13i6 benefit to be derived from the conversations on objects 
iwil greatly depend on the cautious gradation observed in intro- 
^faHitig new considerations, and in not allowing the lessons to 
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continue so long as to produce fiEitigue. They should cease 
before the child evinces symptoms of weariness ; for it is 
desirable that the impression on his mind, at the conclusion of 
the lesson, be pleasurable, in order that he may feel a lively 
desire for its renewal. Protracting the investigation to an im- 
proper length would divest it of all its interest. Ten minutes 
of painful restraint may create in a child a strong dislike for 
the learning which is forced upon him : a week's or a month's 
delay would probably find him in a more favourable dispositicm ; 
or a trifling change in the mode of proceeding on the part of the 
teacher would suffice to make the same instruction agreeable 
and profitable. It is often the teacher who is to be blamed 
when the pupils are inattentive and take no interest in the 
lesson. 

These exercises in observation, which, in the commencement, 
ought not to exceed a few minutes, maybe gradually lengthened, 
as children acquire with age greater command over their atten- 
tion, and greater desire for information. Many objects should, 
at first, be offered to their notice, because the immaturity of 
infancy does not permit a minute investigation of each ; and 
attention can then be kept up only by variety and novelty. As 
their powers of observation and reflection increase by exercise, 
the subjects of consideration must be gradually diminished, until 
one may suffice at a sitting. Thus, as they advance, being re- 
quired to attend more closely to a single object for a greater 
length of time, more unity of design is preserved, and more 
depth of information is acquired. But let it never be forgotten 
that long confinement and protracted application to one sul]ject 
should be sedulously avoided. There must be no gloom, no 
misery, associated with the first intellectual exertions : happiness 
is the privilege of childhood. 



Sbc. III.— exercises in reflection. 

1. Size, Weighty Durability, Sc, of things. 

When children have been for some time engaged in converstng 
on the subjects above alluded to, and when reading can be 
practised concurrently with and subsidiarily to oral instraction, 
that is, towards the age of ten or eleven, the instructor will 
introduce considerations of a higher character. He must now 
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exerdse the reflective powers of his pupils ; and, for this pur- 
pose, he must enlarge their sphere of observation, and explore 
with them the fields of science. 

The properties of things, or the laws of nature respecting 
them, which are submitted to the attention of young persons, 
must now be considered as the elements of scientific knowledge. 
These properties, or, to speak more philosophically, the relations 
in which things stand to each other, may be classified under 
three heads: 1. Relations to our constitution, as their colour, 
taste, temperature, form, &c. ; 2. Relations to other particular 
substances, as their compressibility, fudhility, inflammahUity, fra- 
gility, &c. ; 3. Relations to bodies in general, that is, which may 
be predicated of all bodies, whatever be their particular proper- 
ties, as rest, motion, extension, quantity, &c. The first two kinds 
of properties are elicited by comparison, and are relative ; those 
of the third kind are independent of relation to any particular 
substance, and are absolute. The properties which bodies 
possess as belonging to some particular class of beings, form the 
data from which to reason in natural history and the physical 
sdences ; the properties of the third kind form the subject of our 
reasoning in all mathematical investigations. 

In addition to the consideration of the parts and substances 
of objects, to the notions of nimiber, form, colour, and other sen- 
sible properties, to which we have already alluded, the children 
will be made to estimate the size, weight, durability, and value 
<tf things, the relative proportions of di£ferent measures of the 
same kind, the relative positions of various objects, or of the 
different parts of one object, their distances from them, and from 
each other. For this new series of exercises the learners should 
be furnished with the various measures in common use, a yard 
and foot ; a quart, pint, and quartern ; scales, steelyard, and 
weights ; a dial with revolving hands ; gold, silver, and copper 
coins ; a plumb line, a square rule, and compasses. To these 
should be added the measures, weights, and coins of any foreign 
country whose language they are to learn. 

During the lesson these measures should always be at hand, 
and referred to as a test in the examination of objects. By 
irecpient application of them, chUdren would form a just idea of 
iBieasures of all kinds, of the subdivision of time and the value 
^mooey, and would soon be familiarised with the calculations 
required for the ordinary purposes of life. A small sum, made 
vs^ of the current coins of two countries, would enable them to 
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practise various calculations in reduction and exchange. Different 
graduated measures of capacity and weight would offer similar 
exercises to discover their relative value, and show how many 
measures of one kind are equivalent to one measure of the other. 
.Many interesting arithmetical problems may be founded on the 
facts thus acquired. 

We need scarcely advert to the superiority of this practical 
instruction over the senseless and irksome task of learning by 
heart tables of weights and measures, often imposed on childr^ 
when they have no idea of what is meant by the technical terms 
of which they are composed. The details so often found in books 
of the value and measures of things, the dimensions of buildinga^ 
the distances of places, the heights of mountains, the length of 
rivers, &c., can convey but vague and erroneous ideas to those 
who do not possess dear notions of the current money, of oxmcee^ 
pounds, and tons weight, of pints, gallons, and bushels, of fe^ 
fE^homs, and miles. 

The parts and the substances of objects being now investi- 
gated more philosophically than heretofore, will call the 
attention of the young observers to the classification and nomen- 
clature of organic and inorganic matter, and to the various 
departments of natural history and natural philosophy. The 
mention of colours may, henceforth, afford the instructor (^^r- 
tunity of giving to inquisitive learners an insight into the theory 
of light, of explaining, by means of the prism, the phenomenon 
of the rainbow, and of investigatii^ many optical probleioa 
Considerations of quantities, forms, dimenidons, superficies, and 
magnitude, will gradually lead to practical arithmetic, to iht 
elements of geometry, and to the measurement of plane and solid 
figures ; those of weight to the principles of gravitation, and, 
firom them, to the elements of mechanics and astronomy^; tiioee 
of distance to perg^ctive and to the mention of the telescope and 
of astronomical discoveries ; those of durability and time to dbro- 
nology and history ; those of value and cost to the elements of 
wealth and to the first principles of political economy ; references 
to the countries from which objects come wiQ furnish the of^ot^ 
tunity of entering upon geographical inquiries. Thus, by tim 
force of association, numberless chains of ideas, depending diiefly 
on the information and habits of study of the instructor, -will 
exercise the reflective powers of the young, and enrich their 
memory with extensive and useful knowledge. 
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2. Physical Geography — Geographical hox. 

In all investigations the instructor should seize every oppor- 
timity to turn the conversation on useful subjects. But, among 
those which may engage the attention of the young, geography 
is one of the most suitable ; for it is addressed to the senses and 
memory as much as to the reflective powers. 

T^ie child is taught the points of the compass relatively, first, 
to the position of the room in which he is, and, then, to the 
different parts of the house. He may, afterwards, when he is 
out of doors, ascertain the geographical direction of the streets, 
the course of the river, and the relative positions of different 
buildings. But, before the denominations of east, west, north, 
•ad south, are mentioned to him, he should be told of the ro- 
tmidity of the earth as well as of its double rotary motion, and 
be made to observe the direction of the sun, its successive 
pos^icms in the heavens — ^in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening. These terms, arising out of the want which he has of 
^Mn, will be clear, and easily retained. How many young 
pet^le are there who, for want of this previous practical infor- 
mation, see in the cardinal points only the four sides of a map ! 

The geographical terms expressive of the various natural sub- 
divisions and physical characteristics of land and water can never 
be defined so as to give children clear and accurate ideas of the 
tb£i^ which they represent. They are best explained in the 
imtenee of the things themselves. But as many of these objects 
oaonot be seen in their natural state, their place might be sup- 
ptKed by a small model in relief of an imaginary portion of the 
Mrik exhibiting its principal features. 

The construction of such a model presents no difl&culty : the 
anther, applying to the education of his own children most of the 
suggestions thrown out in these pages, has made one himself for 
1i^ use. A lake, a Mediterranean sea, bays, &c., are carved out 
«f wood ; and mountains, rocks, banks of rivers, and undulations 
<lf ^16 ground are made with putty ; the whole is painted in oil 
«f tibe iratural colour of the objects represented, — ^white for the 
tKimji peaks, green for the valleys, &c. This model fits in a box 
<■» foot sqnare by 2^ inches in depth, of which it occupies the 
bllf ; the inside is painted a light bluish green, to imitate the 
eolour of the sea. 

At the time of using this box it is half filled with water, which. 
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coming in contact with the sides of the model and passing 
imder it, produces peninsulas, bays, harbours, creeks, lakes, &c. ; 
and thus gives a faithful and most vivid representation of the 
physical character of the terrestrial and aqueous globe. To add 
to the usefulness of this apparatus, a magnetic needle is placed 
on a pivot fixed on one of the mountains, thus indicating the 
relative geographical position of every spot. 

We need scarcely say that a geographical lesson foimded on 
these elements is highly instructive and entertaining to young 
children. Their natural curiosity is excited at the sight of this 
model ; and they anxiously expect any information which the 
instructor is about to impart to them on the physical constitution 
of the globe, and the natural phenomena connected with its ex- 
istence. They may be called upon to define in their own words 
all the terms, of which they have the sensible signification before 
their eyes ; they see that an island is the coimterpart of a lake ; 
a cape, of a bay ; an isthmus, of a strait : guided by the needle, 
they may be made to state the relative position of different 
places, as well as the directions of streams and chains of moun- 
tains in reference to the points of the compass. A survey of this 
fac-simile will give them an idea of the innumerable beauties of 
the terrestrial sur&ce ; it will bring to their notice its verdant 
plains, its diversified hills, its winding rivers, expanding as they 
run down to the sea, which spreads its immense sheet over more 
than half the globe. They may be told of the indispensable 
agency of water towards the fertility of the earth, the existence 
of man, the arts of life, and international communication ; they 
may be told of navigation in modem and ancient times, of tl^ 
mariner's compass and the polar star, of sailing and steam vessels, 
of maritime discoveries, of celebrated navigators and travdlera^ 
and of many other interesting subjects, which would be called to 
mind by the sight of land and water. 

Children take a lively pleasure in travelling, with the end of 
a pointer, over this Lilliputian world, and naming each place as 
they journey on ; sometimes following down a river from its 
source to its mouth, or seeking a defile in a mountain to pass 
into the valley at the other side ; sometimes resting on a table- 
land, or ascending a peak ; at other times, going along the coasts 
over strands and cliflfe, standing on a promontory, or venturing 
on a sand-bank ; now and then shouting with joy at the discovery 
of a volcano, a cavern, a grotto, a cascade, or a cataract. AH 
these objects will recall to the mind of an instructor conversant 
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with the wonders of our planet, the most remarkable among 
their corresponding realities : the occasional mention of them, at 
the moment when his young hearers' attention is rivetted on the 
snlgect, could not fail to be eagerly received. These geographical 
topics will by an immediate connection turn the conversation 
on geological and atmospheric inquiries, on the structure of 
the earth, and the distribution of organic life over its surfeice ; 
its mines of coal, salt, metals, and diamonds ; its various strata 
and fossil remains ; on tides and winds, hot and mineral springs, 
water-spouts, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and a thousand 
ottier natural phenomena. Thus will they, in an impressive 
manner, become rapidly and thoroughly acquainted with the 
elements of physical geography and the great laws of nature, 
and be excited, at their entrance upon these studies, by the desire 
of proceeding farther. 

When a phild has been familiarised with these elements, his 
next step will consist in being made acquainted with the nature 
of maps, that he may early know how to use them, and be in- 
duced to refer to them in the course of his reading. This he will 
accomplish most eflfectually by constructing some himself, under 
the guidance of his instructor. If he has been early encouraged 
to sketch from nature, he will easily draw with reference to the 
points of the compass the plan or map of the room in which he 
studies, and afterwards that of the premises and grounds sur- 
rounding the house in which he lives. This will enable him the 
better to understand the relations which maps bear to the reality, 
and consequently to refer to them with the more profit. 

After he has executed several maps of particular places, he 
may undertake the tracing of whole countries. A black globe of 
two feet in diameter, at the least, made so as to admit of delinea- 
tions in chalk, would considerably facilitate this object and enable 
him to solve many geographical questions. A skilful teacher 
will see at once aU the advantages which could be derived from 
fuch a globe. 

The clear notions of number and measures which the child 
ioay, by this time, have acquired will facilitate his further pro- 
pess in the study of geography, by enabling him to conceive 
li^tly the various numerical considerations which occur as part 
€i that science, such as the superficies of the earth, the extent of 
eoontries, the relative distance of places, the amount of popula- 
tion, the length of rivers, the height of mountains, the measure 
€i degrees, and others. 
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3. Political Geography ; Globe with National Flags, 

Equal in importance to a knowledge of the physical constita- 
tion of our globe is an acquaintance with the Various races of 
men who cover its surface, and the numerous political com- 
munities into which they are formed. A complete course of 
geography should comprise these different subjects of considera- 
tion. When children have clear notions of the extent^ form, 
composition, and external configuration of the earth, they may 
with profit be told of the different countries into which it has 
been subdivided, and be inforined of their resources, and of eveiry 
thing relating to the nations by which they are inhabited. This 
information constitutes political geography, which is the founda- 
tion of political science ; for, imless we know the condition of a 
coimtry and its inhabitants, we cannot reason correctly on their 
wants, customs, and means of prosperity. 

The elements of the condition of a country are either natural 
or artificial. The natural elements are its geographical position, 
its climate, its boundaries, its coast-line, the character of its 
rivers, and the quality of its soil, its mineral, vegetable, ot 
animal productions, and lastly, its population; the artificial 
elements consist of the civil and political institutions of the 
people, their agriculture, manufacture, and commerce; their 
progress in the arts and sciences; their language, literature, 
religion, and mode of life. The attention of the learners should 
be directed to all these subjects in turn, as circumstances dSSati 
opportunities of entering upon them. They should, espedally, 
be shown how the natural elements of a country, by determiniBg 
the character and peculiar energies of the people, influence th«Br 
industrial, social, moral, and intellectual habits. 

As an introduction to the first elements of political geograplij 
we would recommend the iise of a globe containing only ^i» 
terrestrial and aqueous configuration of the earth, with tlie 
national boundaries of the different countries and an indic«ti<»i 
of their capitals. The child, who has to learn these first notions^ 
can, with this globe, easily attend to them without the confusicm 
which, in using the ordinary maps and globes, arises from Ihd 
numerous names and lines of rivers with which they are covered, 
and which are not needed at the outset. But to render this fint 
study more impressive and more interesting, we connect it with 
another branch of information, which, although most oaeftd 
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through life, has been totally overlooked in, the education of 
youth. We allude to those emblems which, floating in the 
breeze, proclaim all over the globe the existence and power of 
the nations which they represent. 

An acquaintance with national flags is indispensable to naval 
and military men, and usefiil to all the members of a commercial 
community ; for they serve to distinguish the different nations 
in their political, military, and commercial relations. The dis- 
tinctive flags of the numerous ships which crowd our harbours 
and docks are to him who is acquainted with them the source of 
much valuable information. They exhibit in one view our com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign nations ; they lead the mind to an 
inquiry into the nature of our imports and exports, and hence into 
an investigation of our agricultural and manufacturing produce. 

The child, having been told the names of the nations to which 
the flags belong, is desired to place these in the capitals of the 
countries to which they belong, and which are indicated by small 
holes into which the ends of the flag-staflfe are made to fit. It 
may be easUy conceived how amusing and instructive he will 
find the occupation of planting these standards in their proper 
places. When they have been distributed aU over the globe, 
the pleasing effect which their variegated colours and their 
different emblems present to his eye powerfully fixes his atten- 
tion: he sees at one glance, and in a striking manner, the relative 
portions of all nations, and their various possessions abroad. 

In order to extend still farther the utility of this geographical 
apparatus, the size of the flags should vary with the degree of 
political power of each nation, and the length of the staffs with 
the extent of territory of each country. On the staflfe may be 
inscribed the amount of population of the respective countries, 
their superficies in square miles, and the names of their capitals. 
In addition to these fundamental notions, the instructor could, 
now and then, as any flag engages the attention of his young 
jpaspUsy associate with it much useful information concerning the 
people to whom it belongs. He may speak of their mode of 
government, their customs, national character, and degree of 
elvilisation ; of the pursuits in which they are most remarkable, 
IHid the discoveries and inventions with which they have bene- 
fited humanity ; of their standard works, and the advantages to 
%& derived from a knowledge of their language. 

With this apparatus, and in the case especially of young 
penoi^s of the upper ranks, a w^-iaformed teacher may highly 
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entertain his pupils with interesting narratives relating to the 
veneration of people for their national flags, tl^ honour attached 
to their defence, or to the taking of one belonging to an enemy, 
and the deeds of valour to which both gave rise in ancient and 
modem wars. A description of the armorial bearings of nations 
and noble families, which originated in the crusades, and are 
emblazoned on their different banners and coats of arms, as also 
an account of the origin of feudal distinctions, and their emble- 
matic mode of transmission to posterity through the devices of 
heraldry, would excite in high-spirited youths a lively interest 
in the chivalrous exploits of their ancestors, and in the history 
of the middle ages : the inquiries might be continued down to 
modem times, in following the traces of these distinctions still 
perceptible in the military imiforms of nations and the liveries 
of private families. 

In concluding these suggestions on the mode of introducing 
young persons to the study of geography, we will extract fix)m 
an American writer a short and lively description of a lesson on 
this subject, delivered in his presence by a German professor to 
an elementary class. We feel the more inclined to do so, as it 
shows the value of linear drawing in teaching, and presents a 
new feature in geographical instruction. 

"The teacher stood by the black board with the chalk in his 
hand. After casting his eye over the class to see that all were 
ready, he struck at the middle of the board. With a rapidity of 
hand which my eye could hardly follow, he made a series of those 
short divergent lines, or shadings, employed by map-engravers 
to represent a chain of mountains. He had scarcely turned an 
angle, or shot off a spur, when the scholars began to cry out, 
'Carpathian Mountains, Hungary, Black Forest Mountains, 
Wurtemberg,' &c. 

^ In less than half a minute, the ridge of that grand central 
elevation, which separates the waters that flow north-west into 
the German Ocean, from those that flow north into the Baltk^ 
and south-east into the Black Sea, was presented to view, exe- 
cuted almost as beautifully as an engraving. A dozen cnnkHng 
strokes, made in the twinkling of an eye, represented the head 
waters of the great rivers which flow in different directions from 
that mountainous range ; while the children, almost as eager and 
excited as though they had actually seen the torrents dashing 
down the mountain sides, cried out * Danube, Elbe, Vistula, 
Oder,' &c. The next moment I heard a succession of small 
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strokes^ or taps, so rapid as to be almost indistinguishable, and 

hardly had my eye time to discern a large number of dots made 

along the margins of the rivers, when the shout of *Lintz, 

Vienna, Prague, Dresden,' &c-, struck my ear. At this point in 

the exercise, the spot which had been occupied on the black 

board was nearly a circle, of which the starting-point, or place 

where the teacher first began, was the centre, but now a few 

additional strokes around the circumference of the incipient 

continent extended the mouiitain ranges outwards towards the 

plain, — ^the children responding the names of the countries in 

which they respectively lay. With a few more flourishes the 

rivers flowed onwards, towards their several terminations, and, 

by another succession of dots, new cities sprang up along their 

banks. By this time the children had become as much excited 

as though they had been present at a world-making. They rose * 

in their seats, they flimg out both hands, and their eyes kindled 

as they cried out the names of the different places, which, under 

the magic of the teacher's crayon, rose into view. Within ten 

minutes from the commencement of the lesson, there stood upon 

the black board a beautiful map of Germany, with its mountains, 

principal rivers, and cities, the coast of the German Ocean, of the 

Baltic and the Black Seas, and all so accurately proportioned, 

that I think only slight errors would have been found, had it 

been subjected to the test of a scale of miles. A part of this 

time was taken up in correcting a few mistakes of the pupils — 

for the teacher's mind seemed to be in his ear as well as in his 

hand — and, notwithstanding the astonishing celerity of his 

movements, he detected erroneous answers, and turned rotmd to 

correct them. The rest of the lesson consisted in questions and 

answers respecting productions, climate, soil, animals, &c., &c." 

" Compare," the author adds, " the effects of such a lesson as 
this, both as to the amount of the knowledge commtmicated and 
the vividness, and, of course, the permanence, of the ideas ob- 
tained, with a lesson where the scholars look out a few names of 
places on a lifeless Atlas, but never send their imaginations 
abroad over the earth, and where the teacher sits listlessly down 
before them to interrogate them from a book, in which all the 
questions are printed at full length, to supersede, on his part, all 
necessity of knowledge."* 

• Horace Mann, Report of an Educational Tour. See Quarterly Journal ofEdvn 
eationf Nos. XIII. and XIV., for very judicious strictures on the study of Physical 
Geography, by G. Long, and of Political Geograp];iy, by A. Yieasseux, 
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4. History and Chronology. 

Coimected with political geography and the subdivisions of 
the globe is the history of its inhabitants* at dijQTerent periods. 
Children may be made acquaint^ with the most celebrated 
characters of various nations, and the most remarkable events of 
their history,* as particular countries are brought to their notice 
in the course of the conversation, — the instructor taking care 
always to associate with the historical fact the time and place 
at which it occurred. It is particularly from sensible objects, 
fit)m engravings, pictures, statues, bas-reliefs, and ancient monu- 
ments, that they should incidentally receive their first notions of 
history and chronology. Pictorial illustrations, which so gene- 
rally accompany the text of modem publications, may easily be 
procured; they will, from the vividness and permanency of 
visual impressions, be a useful auxiliary, in fixing historical facts 
on the memory. 

Some regularity, however, may be introduced in this brandi 
of instruction by means of synoptical tables of events and kings, 
arranged chronologically and synchronically. With one of these 
tables, a well-informed teacher will be enabled to impart to his 
pupils a large amount of interesting information on the hist(^ 
of the nation, which is, at the time, the object of their conside- 
ration. This instruction should, at first, be purely narrative, the 
teacher confining himself to memorable events, heroic acdonB^ 
remarkable sayings, and all those beautiful traits, which, wkSe 
they interest young persons, tend to elevate their minds, and 
excite in them a taste for historical studies. 

It needs scarcely be observed that children shotdd at first be 
introduced to the history of their own cotmtry in preference to 
that of any other ; their attention should next be directed to 
sacred history, which, going back to the origin of the world, is 
the best preparation for the study of ancient history and for tbe 
reading of the Holy Scriptures. "With those who are destined to 
receive a classical education, Home, Greece, and their mytiudogj 
may be made occasionally subjects of conversaftion : and, in 
general, the history of any nation, whose language is being op ^ 
to be learned, should be made an object of instruction, et&er 
orally or through books, earlier than would otherwise be desirable. 

In alluding to dates, the children should be led gradually from 
the present time, through a series of epochs not very distant i 
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each other, up to the one referred to. Chronology and history 
should, in fsLct, be taught upwards, from the most recent to the 
most ancient dates, if we wish young learners to form a clear 
conception of remote eraa. They will benefit the more from the 
past, as they understand better the present, and can compare 
one with the other (15). 

A regular course of historical studies, however, can be pursued 
only by means of a series of works free at first from any detail of 
wars and political events, and increasing in minuteness and 
seriousness of matter progressively with the intellectual advance- 
ment of the learners. The information which they will thus 
acquire will be best retained by making it a subject of conversa- 
tion wit^ the instructor, or by simply narrating in their own 
words as much as they can remember. Should any important 
particulars be forgotten, the teacher may recall them and direct 
the attention of his pupils to them for a second perusal. In order 
that they may receive from their historical studies usefril lessons 
of morality and political science, he should accustom them to 
reflect on the moUves of action and the passions of men, on the 
concatenation of events and their effects on the condition of the 
people, on the principles of good government^ and the causes 
which produce either the happiness and prosperity, or the misery 
and ruin of a nation. But this regular course cannot be entered 
upon at a very early age : this would be more dangerous than 
profitable. History to a young child would only be a confused 
collection of facta ; for he could not perceive their relations with 
each other, nor appreciate their causes and consequences : and 
these £a«cts, being read without discernment, could but impair 
hiB understanding. As it records more ii\justice and bloodshed 
than virtue and philanthropy, he would thus be early accustomed 
to depravity. It is best learned after the age of fifteen ; until 
this time, yoimg people may prepare for it by the study of 
geography and the perusal of voyages and travels. 

History is particularly objectionable, as are all purely intel- 
botaal pursuits, during the first two periods of youth, because it 
does not exercise the powers of perception and observation. 
Ihose branches of knowledge should be preferred, which are 
&voiirable to out-of-door instruction, and which take for their 
thame the works of the Creation. 
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5. Excursions into the Country, and visits to Manufactories, 

A child may be introduced to the elements of physical knoV- 
ledge, in his walks in the country, in the garden, or by the 
water-side. He may be made to observe the hills and vjJleys, 
islands and lakes, fields and woods ; the immense variety of 
plants, and the action of light, heat, and rain upon them ; the 
different kinds of soils and the consequent vaiieties of vegeta- 
tion ; the origin of streams, the direction of the winds, their 
important office in nature, and their immense benefit to man. 
The changes which take place from one season to another should 
not be allowed to pass imnoticed : interesting phenomena occur 
at every period of the year, in the spring, especially, when the 
air, earth, and water are teeming with life. Let him watch the 
progress of the leaves, buds, flowers, fruits, and seeds of plants ; 
let him follow the operations of nature in her various states, 
and observe the assistance which she receives from agriculture. 
At other times, let his attention be directed to animated nature : 
the active scene around him will present new and endless sub- 
jects of inquiry ; the birds which fly on all sides, the cattle which 
graze in the meadow, the insects which creep at his feet, or buzz 
in the air, all will afford inexhaustible sources of most valuable 
instruction. If his curiosity be judiciously excited and directed, 
he will watch with deep interest the varied and astonishing 
instincts by which these infinitely diversified beings sustain their 
existence, unconsciously but unerringly guided by their bountifal 
Creator. 

Such lessons are pectdiarly suited to the inhabitants of the 
country, who, passing their lives in the presence of nature, m&j 
derive continual profit and pleasure from the study of her laws, 
and the contemplation of her wonders. To a person whoee 
attention has not been duly awakened to the external world, and 
who has not been early accustomed to observe, all the admirable 
works of creation are lost, the surface of tiie earth is a blank. 
The busy scene of nature passes before an unpractised eye 
without communicating an idea to the mind, and withcmt 
kindling the spirit of devout adoration of Him, whose universal 
love smiles everjrwhere. 

It is but another proof of the harmony of design in all the 
works of the Creator, that this method of directly cultivatiM 
the observing faculty cannot be adequately carried out without 
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a certain amount of muscular exertion, and of daily exposure to 
the open air, in collecting and examining the varied objects of 
interest with which creation aboimds. In other words, we 
cannot benefit the perceptive faculties without, at the same time, 
benefiting the muscular system and the organs of respiration, 
circulation, and digestion ; and this grand recommendation in 
the eye of reason — ^pursuing study in the field of nature instead 
of in books alone — ^is actually, though not avowedly, that which 
retards its adoption in ordinary education. A ramble fi'om the 
school-room into the country to survey the works of Grod, is 
deemed an encouragement to idleness and a love of pleasure ; 
and, therefore, it is denied. * 

In rural excursions the sight should be exercised in distin- 
guishing remote objects, and appreciating their number, forms, 
and dimensions ; their distance should be estimated by the eye, 
and immediately verified by measurement. Short distances may 
be ascertained by paces, and longer ones by noticing the time 
consumed in passing over them. Thus, the relation existing 
between space, time, and motion maybe shown in measuring the 
one by the other. Let the child find out what space can be 
passed over in a given time, or with a given velocity ; what time 
is required to walk or run, at a certain rate, over a certain dis- 
tance ; what rapidity of motion is requisite to reach a determined 
point in a given time. Such practices would prove useful in 
many ways. The estimating of distances at sight, which in some 
people seems an intuitive act, is merely the result of habit ; yet, 
how few can judge with even tolerable accuracy of the distances 
at which objects are from each other, and from their own eye ! 
To estimate the angle which objects make at the eye, is another 
practice of real utility to all men, and to naval and military men 
in particular. 

A country residence is most favourable for pursuing all these 
exercises. To those who are confined within the precincts of a 
town we would reconmiend occasional visits to foundries, f&c^ 
tories, and workshops : art^ as wdl as nature, abounds in sources 
of instruction. In these visits a child would witness the facts 
which have already been made the subjects of his conversations, 
and would see the application of the sciences which will sub- 
sequently demand his attention. Thus would mechanical and 
intellectual pursuits assist each other. '^What an immense 
rtock of scientific principles," says Dugald Stewart, ''lie buried 

* See A. Combe's Elements of Fhysiology. 
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amid the details of manufactures and of arts ! We may form an 
idea of this from an acknowledgment of Mr. Boyle, that he had 
learned more by frequenting the shops of tradesmen than from 
all the volumes he had read." * 

He whose mind has been early familiarised with the interest- 
ing scenes of nature and the wonders of art, will never lose the 
impressive lessons which they teach. Long afber^ in the ardour 
of literary composition, or amidst the excitement of public as- 
semblies, their vivid images will reappear in their pristine lustre 
to give happy expression to thoughts which shall then be 
awakened by passing events. 



6. Natural History , Mineralogy^ Oeohgy, Botany, Zoology. 

When, by casual consideration of objects, children have been 
familiarised with a variety of natural substances, the teacher, 
introducing more order into his lessons, may venture on dasdfi- 
cations, and treat methodically of the three kingdoms of nature. 
This subject will furnish favourable opportunities for making 
frequent reference to physical geography, with which it is dosely 
associated, by reason of the diversity of organic and inorganic 
beings, consequent on the difference of climate in various parts 
of the globe ; whilst the practice of distinguishing the diaracter- 
istic features of these beings, and following the chain which 
connects them, is highly calculated to improve the perceptive 
and observant powers, and to create habits of nice dismminati<ffl. 
The amazing variety of interesting objects which natiu*al history 
offers for consideration, and the admirable adaptation of means 
to ends which they exhibit, render it the fittest branch of knovr* 
ledge for exciting in young people a spirit of inquiry, and a s^isa 
of the infinite power, wisdom, and goodness of (Jod. 

Mineralogy may be made an object of attention in the first 
stages of instruction. The distinctive qualities of inert matter 
are more simple and less numerous than those of vegetable 
and animal substances ; they are more distinct and better 
defined. Minerals, different from plants and animals, can "be 
kept within reach, and exhibited in all their different states. 
The bnlliant colours of gems and metallic ores, as also their 
crystallisation, a most striking feature of the external characft^r 
of minerals, are well calculated to excite the curiosity of children. 

* IMosophicai Essaj/t, ch. 2. 
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and to ^x their attention. The singular properties of diamonds, 
gold, quicksilver, and the loadstone, and the great diversity of 
purposes to which these minerals, and, more especially, silver, 
copper, lead, and iron, are appropriated, should be offered to 
their notice, as also the chief attributes of metals — their lustre, 
sonorousness, tenacity, malleability, ductility, fusibility, specific 
gravity. The examination of metals will naturally lead to the 
mention of mines, the modes of working them, the countries 
where they are found, and the curious processes of metallurgy. 

Closely connected with mineralogy is geology, which presents 
a most interesting field of research ; it carries the mind from the 
consideration of rocks and mines, of mountains and valleys, to 
the period of their creation, and, by a natural transition, to Him 
who created them. Greology is, as it were, the earth's auto- 
biography, written in symbolical and unmistakeable language. 
Young persons should be familiarised with its elements and 
general outlines as soon as they can comprehend them. They 
may be told of the composition and arrangement of the materials 
which form the crust of our globe, of the changes which are 
continually wrought on its surface by the agency of inundations, 
eai-thquakes, volcanoes, and of the admirable contrivances by 
which it has been rendered, throughout successive ages, capable 
of supporting countless myriads of organic existences. 

The important functions which plants perform in the economy 
of nature, the arts of civilisation, and the support of life, claim 
for botany a prominent place in modem education. Few objects 
in the external world are more interesting than vegetable pro- 
ductions, and, especially, flowers and fruits, whose richness of 
colouring, as well as endless diversity of hues, forms, fragrance, 
ancl flavour, excite admiration for the wonderful display of 
po'wer and goodness which they proclaim in their Author. The 
instaructor should bring to his pupils' notice the influence of climate 
azici culture on vegetation, the immense variety of plants, their ex- 
qrijdite perfection and universal usefulness ; he should explain 
t^eix* structure and the functions of their organs, their mode 
rf »otirishment, of propagation, and their growth, the nutritious 
paityperties of some and medicinal properties of others. Every 
l>otaa3ical fact shows design, and affords matter for serious con- 
aiclex'ation, such as the natural dissemination of seeds, the succes- 
flf^e cihaiiges of plants, the invariable direction of roots and 
fjgranolies, the circulation of the sap, the transpiration of the leaves, 
tlieix* liappy distribution for the reception of light, air, and water, 

vol*- I. T 
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the purification of the atmosphere by their absorbent powers, and 
many other surprising phenomena of the vegetable kingdom. 

To make children acquainted with plants, their names and 
botanical character, the instructor may, at first, place before 
them only a few of the most familiar species, and gradually intro- 
duce to their notice flowers, shrubs, and trees, less common, — 
passing from indigenous to exotic, with the assistance of pictorial 
representations. By helping them to examine in what particular 
each differs from the others — ^independently, however, at first, of 
scientific nomenclature — ^he will enable them soon to distinguish 
the leading characters of a great number of plants, and will open 
their minds to endless subjects of admiration in the infinite 
variety of nature. 

Different specimens of timber may also be presented to them, 
which wiU further engage their attention in discriminating 
between the properties of wood, and thence lead to a consi- 
deration of its usefulness. There is scarcely a plant of which 
the whole or some pprtion is not employed for food* medicine, 
clothing, or furniture, for distilling, dying, tanning, building, or 
other useful arts of life. In fact, the innumerable uses to which 
vegetable as well as mineral substances are applied by man for 
satisfying his wants or multiplying his enjoyments, may be 
exhibited in every thing around : such considerations will be an 
excellent preparation for entering upon the study of the physical 
sciences. 

Zoology will afford endless subjects of familiar conversation^ 
both amusing and instructive. The lively interest which childrea 
usually take in animals renders these suitable objects for giving 
them elementary notions of natural historjf. The domestic 
species should, at first, engage their attention, and, afterwards, by 
means of coloured prints, the most remarkable among those 
which do not come within daily observation, may be 'made the 
subjects of very useful lessons. The fidelity and sagacity of the 
dog, the docility of the horse, the intelligence of the elephant^ 
the industry of the beaver, the persevering fortitude of the camel, 
the generous magnanimity of the lion, will «upply matter few 
entertaining narratives, serious reflections, and incentives to 
further inquiries. The instructor may speak of the varieties of 
animals differing with the latitudes in which they live, of th.eir 
external forms and characteristic qualities ; of their food, dispoai- 
tion, and instincts, in accordance with their organisation ; of the 
tender solicitude they display for their young ; and of the serviocA 
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which many of them render to man. Particular mention should 
be made of those which supply his wants or administer to his 
well-being, during their lives, with their strength, swiftness, and 
sagacity, their milk and honey, their wool and silk, and, after 
their death, with their flesh, skin, fiir, hair, feathers, bones, horn, 
ivory, shell, and other useful articles. If the conversation turn 
upon birds, he may expatiate on their varieties, plumage, 
migratory instincts, nest-building, power of imitation and 
melody. These subjects would lead incidentally to the different 
modes of fowling, hunting, and fishing in various countries. 

Fishes and insects should, in their turn, become objects of 
inquiry ; their diversified conformation, their amazing fecundity, 
and their wonAerful adaptation both to the elements in which 
they move and to their modes of existence, will challenge admira- 
tion. The multiplicity of insects, and, especially, of animalcula, 
is so vast as to baflie the most minute investigation : every plant, 
every leaf, every drop of water, is the abode of myriads which 
escape the naked eye, and are visible only by the aid of the 
microscope. The transformations which some insects undergo, 
the ingenuity and industry which others display in the structure 
of their habitations ; their diverse ways of procuring food, their 
instinctive skill in selecting places of safety for the deposition of 
their eggs, and in providing for the future wants of the young ; 
their contrivances to guard their dwellings from the assaults of 
enemies, their modes of defence when attacked, their social 
habits — ^we may almost say, their municipal regulations and 
political constitutions — and innumerable other instances of the 
wise arrangement of a bountiful God, in providing for the pre- 
servation and well-being of his creatures, may be opportunely 
IH'esented to children by a judicious and enlightened instructor. 

It is when the young are filled with admiration for the tender 
care which the Creator has bestowed on his creatures, that bene- 
volent feelirigs can be most effectively awakened in their hearts ; 
they may be impressed with the idea that the lower animals, 
having sensations in common with humanity, cruelty to them is 
a erime. Pity to animals begets charity to men. The seasonable 
narration of some remarkable trait of the instinct of animals, 
of some anecdote of their attachment or sagacity, would interest 
diildren, call for their sympathies, and, at the same time, inspire 
tfaem with a Vish to inquire further into natural history. Many 
celebrated philosophers and naturalists have acquired their taste 
fcr science from some pleasurable association of their earliest 
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childhood. Linnaeus attributed his love for the study of plants 
to some observations on a flower which his father made to him 
when he was about four years of age. The biography of eminent 
men would furnish multitudes of incidents which have similarly 
determined in them corresponding peculiarities of character. 



7. Natural PhUosophyy Chemistry, Physiology, and Mental 
Philosophy, 

When the children's attention has been, for some time, engaged 
in acquiring a knowledge of the external forms and characters of 
objects, the description of which constitutes natural history, they 
maybe made acquainted with the most curious and most important 
among the innumerable phenomena of nature, the secret causes of 
which are unveiled by natural philosophy. They may be led to 
consider the effects of bodies acting on each other, the laws of 
gravitation, motion, equilibrium, and the various mechanical 
powers, — the lever, the pulley, the wedge, the screw, the inclined 
plane. They should be shown of what immense advantage to 
civilised man are these mechanical appliances and others, such 
as wind, water, steam, and the electro-magnetic fluid. The 
governing laws of mechanics may be illustrated by implements 
of domestic use, — ^the poker, scissors, nut-crackers, steelyard, will 
exhibit various forms of levers ; the very playthings of children, 
— a top, a hoop, a kite, a ball, marbles, soap-bubbles, a sucker, a 
pop-gun, will exemplify diverse principles of science ; no toy is 
despicable, no occupation is frivolous, which can assist in the 
elucidation of truth. 

The pressure, levels, motion, elasticity, weight, and other 
properties of fluids, as well- as the specific gravity of bodies, may 
be elicited in a familiar way, by the scientific results which bear 
more immediately on the occupations of life. Swimming, the 
floating of vessels, canals, water-mills, the water-press and water- 
clock, forcing and liftingpumps, the fire-engine, syphon, diving-bell, 
and many other philosophical contrivances, could be made tbe 
subjects of most interesting conversations in illustration of the 
properties of air and water. In alluding especially to the air, 
its nature and use in the arts may be further explained, and 
rendered sensible by means of the windmOl, barometer, thermo- 
meter, air-pump, bellows, balloons, &c. Air being the meditim 
of sound, its investigations would naturally lead to the coai* 
sideration of acoustic phenomena, which may be elucidated by the 
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vibration of bells, the effects of echoes, thunder, gunpowder, 
whispering-galleries, the speaking-trumpet, wind and string 
instrumeDts, musical-glasses, &c. 

It would be impossible here to enumerate the various familiar 
modes by which may be illustrated the principles of mechanics, 
hydrodynamics, pneumatics, electricity, galvanism, magnetism, 
optics, and astronomy. Books should be consulted by the teacher, 
both as means of enriching his own mind, and as stores from 
which he may select such information or such experiments as 
may be best suited to the understandings of his pupils ; but the 
order in which are usually pursued all serious studies is, by no 
means, that which he should adopt in communicating the facts, 
or teaching the language of science to children. His chief object 
should be, by indulging their taste for variety and taking 
advantage of circumstances, to inspire them with an earnest love 
of knowledge. No branch of instruction is better calculated than 
natural philosophy for exciting and gratifying their curiosity ; 
and, whatever be the way or the order in which they acquire the 
elements of that science, if they are once conversant with them, 
everything they re^ afterwards will find its place. The parti- 
cular circumstances of time, place, fortune, or social position, in 
which the learners are placed, will best suggest to a well-informed 
instructor the department of the science and the modes of illus- 
tration which are available or appropriate ; but there can be no 
doubt that, with diagrams and experiments, such as may be found 
in many popular works on the subject, the elements of natural 
philosophy maybe brought within the comprehension of children 
under the age of twelve. 

With regard to chemistry, the instructor may, as occasion 
suggests, examine with his pupUs the affinity between various 
substances, their elements, their mutual action, and all attractions 
and repulsions which form its basis. He should particularly 
communicate to them information respecting the various bodies 
and natural elements which are constantly exercising their 
influence on our condition, and on all things around us, as air, 
'vrater, steam, gases, light, heat, and electricity ; he should explain 
tiie nature of bodies in their three states, solid, fluid, and aeriform, 
tiieir characteristic properties, the laws of composition and 
decomposition, of evaporation and condensation, of combustion, 
oxidation, and many other chemical operations of nature or art, 
i^Mch would receive additional interest from experiments intro- 
duced for their illustration, or from instances of their application 
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to the arts of modem civilisation. Dr. David B. Reid has shown 
that the leading principles of this science may be easily adapted 
to the most elementary instruction, and rendered accessible to 
all classes of society, at snch a moderate charge as will not prevent 
those even in the humbler ranks from attending to them. 

All investigations of nature, even those of the most elementary 
kind, will be found of eminent service in developing and training 
the mind to habits of observation, inquiry, and reflection. They 
draw attention to natural theology, and are highly calculated to 
elevate the soul by the admiration which the wonders of creation 
cannot fail to excite, at the same time that they provide young 
people with an inexhaustible source of mental enjoyment, and 
afford them positive advantages for the practical purposes of life. 
This is particularly the case with chemistry, the application of 
which is so universal and so immediately connected with the arts 
and all the wants of man. " In this new magic," says Cuvier, 
" the chemist has only to wish : everything can be changed into 
anything, and any thing can be extracted from every thing." * 
The minds of young persons wiU be opened to a train of 
thinking, which, in some, may lead to most important results, if 
they are occasionally shown by experiments that the infinite 
varieties of the material world are only different compounds of 
a few elements. 

The thoughts of children may also be directed to their bodily 
frames, which present all the considerations of colour, form, 
dimension, properties, uses, &c., belonging to matter. The teacher 
may explain the functions of the sensitive, the vocal, and ikte 
muscular organs, the utility of which can be made obvious to the 
youngest child ; he may, as an example of that admirable adapta- 
tion to each other of all the parts of the animal economy in man, 
show them how beautifril is the mechanism of the hand, how won- 
derfully calculated it is to execute the commands of the human 
mind. They will thus be impressed with a consciousness of the 
infinite wisdom of Him who, in making man superior to all other 
animals by his intellectual powers, has given him the instrument 
with which he can exercise his sovereignty over the Creation. 

From a consideration of the external organs he may pass 
to that of the internal ; he may examine with his pupils the 
functions of the stomach, the lungs, the heart, and the brain j 
the structure of the bones ; the manner in which the different 
joints, muscles, nerves, and vessels perform their office; their 

* Eiflexiona $ur Us Sdeness. 
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mutual subserviency and happy adaptation to the preserva- 
tion, strength, motion of the body, in fact to the whole consti- 
tution of man. Few subjects are more easily taught orally 
than physiology and anatomy. The presence of the living 
body precludes, to a great extent, the necessity of written 
descriptions, of preparations, models, or skeletons. With 
instruction on this subject should be combined explanations 
of the great hygienic principles, the observance of which is 
indispensable. Young persons should be made acquainted with 
the constitution of the atmosphere, and with the relation of its 
elements to the functions of respiration and to the composi- 
tion of the blood: they should be shown the influence of 
exercise on the muscles and bones, on digestion and circulation. 
They will be less tempted to violate the physical laws of their 
nature, when they are aware of the consequences of the violation. 
They will better guard against accident or disease, when they 
know in what manner the human constitution is influenced 
by air, food, exercise, and moral causes. Every parent is bound 
to give to his children that information on which their future 
existence and well-being so greatly depend. A knowledge 
of physiology more universally diflPused would be a check on 
medical quackery. 

The close dependence and analogy which exist between the 
functions of the physical and those of the mental faculties, 
will render inquiries about the latter both easy and interesting. 
There is nothing, for example, in our introductory Book which 
may not be made as plain to children twelve or thirteen years 
old, as any other subject of inquiry to which we have ad- 
verted. The study of the mind as well as that of the body, 
is founded on familiar fects placed within his powers of obser- 
vation aad discrimination. He can early be made to consider 
the different states and actions of his own mind, and to discri- 
minate between attention and reflection, memory and imagination, 
judgment and reasoning. He may be made to observe what 
passes within himself when he receives perceptions, when he 
associates ideas, when he compares and draws conclusions, when 
he has desires and contracts habits. He can be shown when 
lie applies properly or otherwise his moral and intellectual 
faculties. He will thus acquire a knowledge of himself and a 
liabit of self-examination, which will teach him how to use his 
faculties to the greatest advantage ; at the same time that it 
^will make him feel his dignity as an intellectual being and as a 
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creature destined to immortality. But " the great advantage 
which he will derive from inquiry into the laws of his own 
mind, is much less in the addition which it gives to his own 
power or wisdom, than in the evidence which it affords him of 
the wisdom with which his constitution is framed, and the 
magnificent purposes for which it is framed."* 



Sect. IV.— MODE OF IMPARTING SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
TO CHILETREN. 

The yoimger the children are the less methodical ought to 
be the course of instruction. They must not, at first, dwell 
long on particulars, or investigate any subject profoundly. It 
is enough that their judgments be exercised incidentally and 
in a playful manner. Formality and gravity must be avoided, 
not to create dislike. The conversations should be enlivened 
by cheerfulness, and the subject illustrated by familiar and 
amusing experiments. Such illustrations will foster a taste 
for scientific pursuits more effectually than dry dissertations. 

The teacher must take care not to measure his pupils' 
capacity by his own ; he should not cram them with truths 
beyond the feeble grasp of their intellect, nor force on them 
abstract principles of science. He should chiefly dwell on facts, 
and especially on those which can be ascertained by the percep- 
tive faculties. The simplest and most obvious qualities should, 
ajone, in the first instance, be presented to their notice ; and, 
by a succession of observations and experiments, as they become 
capable of deeper investigation, they may be led to discover 
the most hidden properties, even those which are cogni- 
sable only by chemical analysis. To accomplish this object, 
the practical instruction imfolded in this chapter should "be 
carried on beyond the age of twelve and conjointly with classical 
education. It will, in the third period of youth, assume tJae 
form of regular scientific courses and discussions on the higlier 
departments of knowledge. The instructor may then occa- 
sionally deliver short and interesting lectures, with a view -to 
investigate more fully some of the subjects touched upon, in 
the conversations. The sort of information which bears naoire 
immediately on the future position of the learner may thus l>e 
pursued in connection with a proper course of reading. 

* A, Alison : Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste. 
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As the pupils advance in mental power, the instructor should 
make occasional excursions on philosophical and scientific ground, 
in order to excite in them a taste for such studies as they are 
afterwards seriously to pursue. Yet, it must not be forgotten 
that little more than elementary instruction can be iifaparted 
to children under twelve years of age ; and nothing more is 
wanted until the third period. All those who have made some 
advance in knowledge will readily admit that, in every branch, 
elementary principles alone are required to be taught : beyond 
this, reading, study, and observation may, without the assis- 
tance of teachers, carry a learner to the highest departments 
of science. 

But although a child is not to be made a scholar or a philo- 
sopher before his time, he should be encouraged to investigate 
subjects for himself and to draw his own conclusions ; he should 
be accustomed to direct his attention to serious matters, and his 
mind should be gradually prepared for abstract reasoning. If he 
begins by learning philosophy in sport, he must not, as Walter 
Scott aptly expresses it, make sport of philosophy. He should be 
early made conscious that, to follow the paths of knowledge 
with advantage, persevering and laborious effort must be made ; 
for, in general, nothing worth learning is attainable without 
trouble. To minds properly trained, the overcoming of diffi- 
culties, consequent on earnest application, is a pleasure at any 
period of life. Observation and reflection, concentrated for a 
long time on one study, produce more beneficial effects than 
the capricious and versatile impulses of genius. Newton, James 
Watt, Buffon, Cuvier, and all those who have accomplished 
important objects in science or art, owed their sudcess chiefly 
to patient investigation, undeviatingly directed to one great end. 

Many persons, who, in their youth, have not gone through 
this mental discipline, shrink in the maturity of age from entering 
upon the study of any branch of information which it might be 
desirable for them to possess. Others, who have been more 
accustomed to depend for information on their books and masters 
than on themselves, are often incapable of advancing one step 
beyond what they have been taught. " I am pei*suaded," says 
Descartes, "that, if I had been taught in my youth all the 
truths, the demonstrations of which I have since sought, and 
if I had not had some trouble in learning them, I should perhaps 
never have acquired the habit and fecility which, I think, I 
have, in finding new ones, in proportion as I apply myself to 
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the discovery.*'* No branch of knowledge, however difficult 
to be attained, is beyond the reach of those who feel conscious 
of their own capability and independence. It is the business of 
early education to beget this consciousness. 



( Sect. V.— ON INCULCATING NOTIONS OP TASTE, ORDER, 
AND PIETY. 

The minds of the young require to be refined as well as 
informed ; the instructor ought then to cultivate their taste, 
by frequently turning their attention to the many circumstances 
which concur in producing the beautiful, either in nature or 
in art. With this view, fitness and utility of things, symmetry 
and variety of forms, proportion and relation of parts, contrast 
and blending of colours, grace and regularity of motion, 
grandeur and unity of design, must be successively examined 
in objects which excite pleasure or admiration. The latter 
feeling is a powerful means of education ; and, to produce it in 
children, every opportunity should be seized to give them a 
consciousness of all that is grand and beautiful. The verdant 
field, the shady grove, the towering mountain, the variegated 
landscape, the boundless ocean, the starry firmament, the rising 
and setting sun, and all other enchanting and sublime scenes of 
nature should be frequently offered to their contemplation; 
early associations evolved from such perceptions and from the 
trains of ideas to which they lead, will be the source of intel- 
lectual pleasures in maturity, and the foundation of good taste 
in the fine Jtrts. Painting, statuary, poetry, and all descriptive . 
or imaginative compositions, owe their choicest beauties to the 
study and contemplation of nature. 

" While a taste foj the beauty and sublimity of nature opens 
to the years of youth a source of pure and of permanent enjoy- 
ment, it has consequences on the character and happiness of 
future life, which they are unable to foresee. It is to identify 
them with the happiness of that nature to which they beloin^ ; 
to give them an interest in every species of being which surrotOMis 
them, and, amid the hours of curiosity and delight, to awaken 
those latent feelings of benevolence and sympathy, from wliij^ 
all the moral and intellectual greatness of man finally ai:i8e8. 
It is to lay the foimdation of an early and of a manly piety 

• Discours sur la M^thode. 
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and to make them look upon the imiverse which they inhabit, 
not as the abode only of human cares or human joys, but as 
the temple of the Living God, in which praise is due, and where 
service is to be performed."* 

Although the works of art yield in magnificence and perfec- 
tion to those of nature, they must not be overlooked. Engravings, 
paintings, statues, monuments, ruins, everything which speaks 
to the eye and imagination, should be brought before the 
notice of young persons, as eminently conducive to the culti- 
vation of taste. Thus will they gradually acquire the power 
of enjoying and admiring the master-pieces of art, as well as 
the wonders of creation ; hence, also, will they become capable 
of appreciating the merits of the splendid and vivid descriptions 
which characterise the works of great writers, ancient and modem, 
who have been the most faithful interpreters of nature. 

Habits of order will especially be conducive to the cultivation 
of taste ; for order is essential to beauty. Children should be 
accustomed to do everything at the proper time, to put every- 
thing in its proper place, to observe regularity in all they do, 
and to notice it wherever it exists. They should be made to 
perceive the analogies between things, the links in the succes- 
sion of events, and the periodical return of natural phenomena. 
Order has a most powerful and beneficial influence on all the 
operations of the human niind ; it fixes attention, assists 
memory, regulates imagination, and rectifies judgment: it is 
the torch of reason. 

By an easy transition, children may be shown how wisely the 
Author of aU things has ordered the most minute details of 
the creation; how beneficially he has adapted the nature and 
habits of man, the conformation and instincts of animals, to 
the climate and productions of the country in which they are 
intended to live. Thus the perfect order which reigns throughout 
the universe, and the wonderful adaptation of everything to 
the use for which it is intended by the Almighty, will become 
constant objects of their contemplation. Every evidence of 
wise and beneficent design will render the facts more interesting, 
will exercise reason and excite admiration. There is no created 
thing, no operation in nature, which is not calculated to raise 
our souls towards heaven, and to teach a lesson of piety and 
virtue. A child should be constantly led "to look through 
nature up to nature's God;" and as he investigates more 

♦ A. Alison : Essays on (he Nature and Principles of TastA. 
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minutely the properties and uses of *things, he will gradually 
be penetrated with a full conviction of the order, harmony, and 
beauty of the universe ; and his heart will be filled with gratitude, 
love, and veneration for its Author. Every opportunity should 
be seized to impress sentiments of this nature on his mind : 
when they have become habitual they will furnish the best 
security for future good conduct. 

This will present no difficulty ; for everything proclaims the 
existence of God ; " it is written in flaming letters on the canopy 
of the heavens, and in brilliant colours on the wings of the 
butterfly." With any object before their eyes, children may be 
induced to observe and reflect on the superiority of the produc- 
tions of nature over those of art ; their attention will easily turn 
from the human manufacturer to the divine Creator ; they will 
see the imperfection which marks every work of man, to whom 
all the materials are furnished, in comparison with the inimitable 
perfection which shines in all that God has made, and will be 
struck by the narrow selfishness of art, compared with the 
universal benevolence which breathes throughout nature. Thus 
deeply impressed with a sense of the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of the Creator, their hearts will early open to sentiments 
of pious admiration of His works. With a little tact an instructor 
may, from the least incident, from the most trifling object, 
illustrate some of the laws of nature, and draw from them moral 
and religious truths. The better to accomplish this importuit 
part of his duty, he ought to make nature his particular study, 
and to enrich his mind with the thoughts of the standard writers 
on natural theology. (16.) 



Sect. VI.— EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS— SPECIMENS, MODELS, 
ENGRAVINGS, AND PAINTINGS. 

In imparting the elements of knowledge to which we have 
adverted, the instructor should take care that the technical 
terms which he occasionally introduces convey to the minds of 
his pupils clear ideas of the things which they represent. For 
this purpose he must, conformably to a principle already laid 
down, submit those things to their perceptive powers before lie 
makes them acquainted with the words by which they are 
expressed. This will be the more methodically and the more 
completely effected, if the instructor be provided with various 
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collections of objects, whicii may always be brought in illustra- 
tion of the facts mentioned. He should, above all, have specimens 
of mineral, vegetable, and animal substances, classified and 
arranged in series indicating their genus and species, as also 
collectiona of manufactured articles, exhibiting the various 
modifications effected by art on natural productions. Children 
should be encouraged to make such collections ; they would 
thereby acquire much valuable information, with habits of order, 
classification, and useful inquiry. 

In addition to these objects and to those mentioned in pre- 
ceding sections, the educational apparatus should contain 
instruments of natural philosophy, which come in aid of the 
physical faculties, and would enable the learners to witness or 
perform a great number of interesting and instructive ex- 
periments. (17.) 

As the opportunity cannot always be afforded to children of 
examining the objects, or witnessing the feicts, which may 
incidentally become the subjects of conversation, the deficiency 
may, in great part, be supplied by models, pictures, engravings, 
or coloured prints, which will complete the educational apparatus. 
If the class be numerous, the instructor should have near him a 
black board, on which to sketch or write such things as demand 
visible illustrationt. Descriptions of things and definitions of 
terms should be introduced only as a last resource ; for the ideas 
acquired without the direct intervention of the external senses 
are much less vivid and less precise than those which are 
received through their operation. There are many things in 
nature, in the sciences, and in the arts, which it would be difficult 
to describe, and of which the representation would give a perfect 
idea. 

Pictorial illustrations may be used most efficiently as substi- 
tutes for objects. They are intelligible at a very early period in 
life, long before books can be imderstood; particularly when 
children have been, as already recommended, exercised in 
sketching familiar objects from nature, — ^a favourite occupation 
with them. 

But whatever visible representations are placed before a child, 
they should be faithful delineations of the things themselves, 
otherwise his imagination would be misled, and his judgment 
perverted, by the false notions he would form of those things, if 
they c6uld not be submitted to his perceptive powers. Carica- 
tures, especially such as may create prejudice against any class of 
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people, and all books which display bad feelings against other 
nations, should be sedulously kept from his sight. Educational 
works, of all others, should be free from unchristian sentiments 
against our fellow-creatures. Those who write for youth will 
have much to answer for, i^ by misstatement or exaggeration, 
they nurture in the mind of the rising generation anti-national 
feelings of rancour and enmity. 

The forms and comparative sizes of the objects represented 
should be correct, and rendered clear to children by appropriate 
explanations. They should be made to notice the r^tive pro- 
portions of the different parts of the picture, as well as the effects 
produced by perspective and by light and shade. In this manner 
not only will their eyes be made more accurate and their taste 
be cultivated, but .they will be prepared for a clear comprehen- 
sion of the diagrams and sketches which are indispensable 
accompaniments to treatises on the arts and sciences. 

Pictures and engravings* are a never-failing source of pleasure ; 
and not only will they materially contribute to enliven instruction 
and beguile the hours, but they will indefinitely extend the 
horizon of young people's observation. They will bring within 
their mental grasp whatever in nature or in art is worthy of 
consideration, — plants and animals of every climate, costumes 
and manners of different nations and of different epochs, imple- 
ments of art and weapons of war, remarkable monuments and 
places, eminent men of ancient and modem times ; in short, 
innumerable things of which the realities are, at the time, 
inaccessible to them. When they afterwards see objects, the 
representations of which are familiar to them, they will obsei-ve 
them with much more attention and eagerness than they would 
otherwise have done. Visits to cabinets of natural history, 
museums of curiosities, repositories of arts, and galleries of 
paintings, would thus be rendered exceedingly interesting and 
profitable. 

In this respect, France is a pattern to other nations; she 
offers to her youth advantages not to be procured any where 
else. Her capital teems, through all its public squares and 
gardens, with specimens of the fine arts, which, by early 
familiarising the people with beautiful models of statuary and 
architecture, cultivate their taste and elevate their minds. BEer 
rich and numerous collections are open to all those who seek 
for knowledge, or intellectual gratification. But, of all b.er 
public institutions, the most remarkable, perhaps, is the Mtus^e 
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de Versailles. At the same time that the taste of the beholder 
is cultivated by the beautiful specimens of the French school 
which it contains, the national history is learned in the most 
interesting and impressive manner. These eloquent annals of 
the glorious deeds of France, speaking to the eye and imagination 
of our youth, must kindle in their hearts a noble pride and 
an ardent desire to serve their country and to imitate their 
ancestors. This national museum is indeed worthy of a great 
nation. To complete the benefits expected from it nothing is 
now wanted but to attach to it eminent historiographers and 
professors of French history. Their lessons, in the presence of 
these animating illustrations, would possess a new interest, and 
would impress the facts most vividly on the minds of their 
auditory. 

Louis-Philippe, when as yet faithful to the liberal principle 
which had raised him to the throne, was aware of the importance 
of this historical monument with respect to instruction ; and, 
being then as anxious to promote the national education of the 
people as to immortalise " all the glories of France," he gave, on 
opening it, a noble example to parents and instructors. He 
himself, conducted through its vast and splendid galleries, the 
pupils of the colleges of Paris, to whom he addressed these 
memorable words, "My children, in forming this museum, I 
wished to prove that France has accomplished things as great as 
those republics of Kome, Athens, and Sparta, with which your 
attention is too much occupied." We quote these patriotic words 
the more readily as they forcibly illustrate the opinion which 
we have expressed on the length and exclusiveness of classical 
studies. 



Sbct. VII^TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND ABSTRACT TERMS. 

In presenting to the consideration of children objects or facts, 
experiments or engravings, everything should be called by its 
technical name: thus will they be early accustomed to the 
language of science, and the better prepared to enter afterwards 
upon serious studies, and derive benefit from public lectures. 
Scientific terms initiate us, in fact, into the sciences of which 
they constitute the nomenclature. Being more precise in their 
signification than common terms, they leave on the mind ideas 
more definite ; they are employed in a sense rigorously limited 
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and always identically the same, whereas common terms, having 
grown up in the mind from a thousand diverse suggestions, 
present much vagueness and obscurity in their application. 
Scientific words will be as easily retained as any others, if they 
be frequently used as the signs of the ideas which they represent. 
The specific words, curve, circular, and spherical, for example, 
which qualify, the first, a line, the second, a surface, and the third, 
a solid, are more definite, and, in many instances, more correct 
than the vague familiar generic word round, which applies 
indifferently to lines, surfaces, and solids. Those who converse 
with children can greatly facilitate to them the acquisition of 
scientific, as of all technical expressions. But, at the same time, 
they should keep in mind that it is often desirable to express the 
results of science without the ostentation of its terms. 

Scientific words should, when first introduced, be accompanied 
by some development or periphrasis in simple language, to 
explain and fix them on the memory by the force of association. 
The familiar illustration of a technical expression will not only 
make it more intelligible, but the advantage of knowing it will be 
rendered sensible to children, as they will perceive that it 
expresses very briefly and precisely what, in familiar words, 
would demand much circumlocution. However, the frequent 
application of the same technical term in different circumstances 
will render it quite clear and familiar : they need not, at first, 
be required to define the technical word ; it is enough to furnish, 
them with fre4uent opportunities of using it appropriately. 

The art of defining presents great difficulty from the concise- 
ness and precision required ; and, as it proposes to characterise 
things by their essential properties, it often involves considers^ 
tions entering deeply into the nature of the things denoted by 
the words to be defined. Definitions are to vords what descrip- 
tions are to things ; the former is an exercise in reflection, 
as the latter is in observation : in the order of studies, 
exercises in observation should precede those in reflection. 
At a more advanced age, defining words and paraphrasing 
sentences will improve the power of speech of young persona^ 
by enabling them to ascertain the precise meaning of words, 
and the different way« of expressing the same idea. 

The preceptor should employ every means in his power to 
guard his pupils against using obscure terms, or words with.out 
definite ideas attached to them. To this effect, objects and 
facts must not be brought under their notice in very rapid 
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succession. The introduction of a new expression should U( 
preceded by the perception of the thing signified, or the illustra- ^\^ 
tion of the fact which it serves to designate. They should, as it 
were, be made to feel a want of it. The expression will then 
serve as it ought, both to retain the impression and to recall it 
as occasion requires. By this means, also, their knowledge of 
words will keep pace with their ideas. Some people have more 
words than ideas ; others, more ideas than words. Of these two 
evils the second is the smaller ; for we only find it an incon- 
venience not to be able adequately to express all our thoughts ; 
but we render ourselves ridiculous by misapplying words for 
want of knowing their corresponding ideas. 

In order that young persons may acquire habits of perspicuity 
and accuracy in the use of words, the instructor must avoid 
using terms of vague import ; and when he employs such as 
have different significations, which may often happen with 
abstract and metaphysical expressions, he must take care that 
they are understood by his pupils in the sense which he attaches 
to them. I^ for example, the word abstraction be introduced, he 
must make it clear to them whether he uses this word for the 
so-called faculty of the mind, the action of that faculty, or the 
result of that action ; for it admits of these three acceptations. 
Equivocal expressions lead to confusion of thought and false 
reasoning : sophistry consists, for the most part, in using a word 
in one sense in the premiss, and in another sense in the con- 
clusion. But it is not, at first, by definitions that such expressions 
can be explained ; pure abstractions are unintelligible to young 
diildren. The meaning of an abstract term should arise from 
the context and from the incidents of conversation. Any one 
property common to several objects will, by the consideration 
of the abstract idea thus presented, easily lead to the compre- 
hension of abstract words. As most metaphorical terms are 
derived from words expressive of sensible things, young people 
may occasionally be shown the analogy which exists between 
abstract or metaphysics^ ideas and those which may be called 
sensible. 

When a child knows how to read, his attention must be 
sometimes directed to the written expressions, and not only 
should the errors he conmiits respecting the propriety of terms, 
or perspicuity of language, be corrected, but the principles of 
grammar which are violated should be stated. If, at the time 
he hears new words, their nature, origin, and composition be 
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ii if, by proper illustration, their functions and 
ptations be shown as well as their places in sen- 
I not only know and recollect them better, he will 
ed into the first principles of grammar and corn- 
Will, in the following chapter, advert to the mode 
g-viementsuT^ notions of grammar. 



^ Sect. VIII.-RECAPITULATIONS, DESCRIPTIONS, NARRATIONS, 
COMPOSITIONS, AND LETTER-WRITING. 

The necessities of our communicative dispositions and the pre- 
sent state of society, demand that the oonceptive, imaginative, 
and recollective powers be early trained to the oral and written 
expression of thought. Children should, therefore, frequently 
avail themselves of their newly acquired words and ideas, to 
incorporate them into extempore discourse : when the mind is 
full of a subject, the tongue will readily give expression to it. 
They ought to be made, at the end of each lesson, to recapitulate 
what has just been said ; or, the object being removed from their 
sight, they may be desired to describe it minutely. This will 
stimulate their attention during the lesson, and will impress 
better on their minds the &cts and expressions which have been 
elicited by a minute examination of an object : we are not sure 
of understanding a thing until we can clearly convey our con- 
ception of it to another person. But, to render this practice 
truly effective in improving the understanding and languid of 
children, the instructor should always insist on precision of 
expression and accuracy of description ; for the act of accurately 
recalling the ideas which things 'suggest cultivates conception, 
reflection, and recollection, as the act of minutely observing 
these thiugs cultivates attention, perception, and retention. Ai 
a more advanced period, these recapittdations may be made by 
the learners the day after the conversation. They will, at all 
times, enable the instructor to ascertain how much his pupils 
have retained of the knowledge communicated to th^u, axi.<l 
whether they understand it perfectly. 

If the conversations are continued after children know how -fco 
write, they may be made the subjects of essays. These should 
begin with the description of simple objects, stating their pstrta, 
colours, forms, substances, and dimensions, then their jjropertiea^ 
qualities, uses, origin, mode of fabrication, &c., following, in ab.ort^ 
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the gradation which has been indicated in the foregoing course 
of conversational instruction ; the narration of simple facts 
and daily occurrences would be the next step ; and, at a later 
period, rural excursions and visits to manufactories would afford 
abundant materials for exercising their narrative and deso^tive 
powers. The narrating of short and interesting anecdotes which 
they have read or heard, and brief accounts of historical events, 
would also forward this object ; it would present the double 
advantage of a dictation and a composition ; would turn their 
attention to ideas as weU as to words ; would exercise their 
memory and imagination. From such narrations and descrip- 
tions they would, by degrees, venture upon observations and 
reflections of their own which would give to their compositions 
all the character of original essays. 

The great obstacle which young people encounter in the 
writing of essays is the want of ideas. " 7 cfo not know what to 
say^"* is their invariable answer, when desired to write a com- 
position, or a letter to some relative. This cause of complaint 
would be effectually removed by conversations on objects ; for, in 
these, their observant and recollective powers are aroused by 
questions and suggestions ; they are impressed with clear notions 
which form in their minds connected subjects on which they 
have, as it were, only to report. If they have heard and expressed 
just ideas on any one topic, they will find little difficulty in 
writing their convei-sation. The reading and criticising of these 
compositions will, afterwards, afford to the instructor the means 
of correcting misconceptions, as well as errors of language. 

These oral and written summaries, by habituating young 
persons to analyse, arrange, and express their ideas, will teach 
them to think, to speak, and to write, — a threefold object easily 
attained by the disciple of the course recommended. "When one 
knows how to think," says Condillac, "nothing more remains, in 
order to speak and write well, than to speak as one thinks, and 
to write as one speaks." * 

Letter-writing, so extremely useful through life, having, by the 
reduction of postage, received considerable encouragement and 
a new degree of importance, demands more imperatively than 
ever to be early rendered fiimiliar and easy. Young persons 
should be required to adopt occasionally for their compositions 
the epistolary form and style. Whether they reside or not 
under the same roof with tiieir parents, they should write to 
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T ^ \ letter, in which they might give an accoimt of 

/ pns, and, especially, of their studies during the 

rom light to serious subjects as they advance in 
ledge. They may, in these periodical reports, 
pure of the books they are reading, express an 
r contents, and state the most striking passages m 
them ; they may tell what progress they are making, and what 
information they add weekly to their stock. By perseverance in 
this practice, children will acquire a facility in the expression of 
thought, and will form habits of imreserved and affectionate 
correspondence with their parents ; while the parents will be 
afforded an opportunity to judge of the progressive acquirements 
of their children in aU the departments of instruction. From not 
having been early accustomed to epistolary composition, many 
persons, well informed in other respects, have preserved through 
life an invincible dislike to letter-writing, and have, by their 
neglect or procrastination, tortured the feelings of a fond parent, 
severed the endearing ties of friendship, or otherwise materially 
injured their best interests. The fate of life often depends on 
the writing of a letter. 



/ECT. IX.-GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE LANGUAGE 
AND UNDERSTANDING OF CHILDREN. 

In order to complete the present practical lessons and ensure 
their efficiency in improving the language and the understanding 
of young people, we will here adduce a few general directions. 

Children should be encouraged to state not only what they 
know, but what they can discover ; they should indirectly be 
made to feel a wish for any information they require ; they 
should be allowed frequent opportunities of asking questions 
and unfolding their own ideas ; they should be desired to account 
for facts, to state the causes of the effects which they witness, 
and vice versd. They should be induced to observe particnlars, 
and from these to frame general laws, which may again be 
applied to the explanation of particulars : such is the ground- 
work of all philosophical investigations. 

Their inventive powers should be set to work in discovering 
and stating some of the laws of nature, in describing processes of 
fabrication, and finding out the elements of compound bodies^ 
in enumerating all the properties of an object and mentioning 
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the different modes of applying it to some useful purpose. The\ 
may also have various questions proposed to them in the for 
of problems, such as, to indicate several things similar in one or 
more points ; to find out resemblances, differences, and contrasts 
between any two objects ; to name things which possess in 
common any given property, and others which have peculiar 
and distinct properties ; to state to what class or species any 
individual mineral, plant, or animal, belongs ; to judge by their 
senses alone of distances in length, in height, or in depth ; of the 
dimensions, weights, and capacities of things ; of the magnitude 
of angles, of the length, perpendicularity, and parallelism of 
lines ; to divide a given line or surface into any number of parts ; 
to measure the height of a tree or building by the shadow ; 
finally, to solve easy problems in geometry and mental calcula- 
tion, the latter especially, which may be practised indefinitely 
and can be adapted to every age. These trials of skill may be 
rendered objects of playful competition between several children 
without danger of exciting injurious feelings. 

It is when their attention is most excited, that they should be 
asked to accoimt for facts, to make discoveries, or to solve pro- 
blems. A few data would then enable them to search for and 
arrive at the imknown truths. But it is only at an advanced 
period of the course that they should be made to depend entirely 
on their own mental resources : they must have previously exer- 
cised their attention and gained information, by listening to their 
teacher ; they must have enlarged their powers of observation 
and language, by examining objects and describing what they 
have noticed in them, before they can be expected to enter suc- 
cessfdlly into serious investigations. 

As one of the chief objects of these lessons is to acquire a 
command of words, young people should not be allowed to 
answer in monosyllables ; or rather, questions should be put to 
them so as to require more than a mere word of assent or dissent. 
A single ye», or wo, often proceeds from a want of due considera- 
tion of the subject. Let them be encouraged to express their 
fikrabts freely on every subject, and the debates arising therefrom 
will be most profitable, provided the confidence and vivacity 
with which they are carried on be tempered by modesty and 
courtesy ; they will remove that awkward diffidence which, 
when not early counteracted, often proves an obstacle to success 
in after-life. They must also be guarded against a spirit 
of argumentation. The exercise of faith should precede the 
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conviction of reason : there are many qualities and phenomena, 
both in the material and the spiritual world, whose existence is 
certain, although their cause is occult. The habit of admittii^ 
only what has been demonstrated, is prejudicial to the acqui- 
sition of solid and extensive knowledge, especially at a time 
when the judgment is as yet feeble and incomplete, since man, 
in the fiill vigour of his intellect, is himself often obliged 
humbly to submit to many truths which his reason cannot 
apprehend. 

In training young persons to the exercise of their reason and 
to the expression of their thoughts, no question should be put to 
them for the solution of which they have not sufficient data ; 
nor should they be asked the same thing to weariness. In the 
first case, they are discouraged ; in the second, they are wearied ; 
in either case, time is lost and the object is frustrated. Questions 
are put to a child, in order to ascertain if he understands what 
has been explained, or to lead him, by a series of inductive &cts 
with which he is acquainted, to those which are xmknown ; 
beyond that, he should not be teas«i with catechising. Children 
dislike cross-examination as much as adults. 

The instructor must not forget that, if the business of chil- 
dren is to acquire knowledge and find out truth, his own con- 
sists in imparting it, or assisting them in the discovery. In 
giving them the benefit of his own experience, he must be sure 
that he has communicated sufficient information to put them in 
possession of the clue that may lead them to the &,cts the dis- 
covery of which is proposed to them. He must refrain &(»n 
saying too much, lest his pupils should acquire habits of indo- 
lence and thus neglect the exercise of their own faculties: 
besides, it is injurious to overload the memory of young people 
and to surfeit them with any species of knowledge. Nor should 
the conversation be allowed to wander too frequently or too fikr 
from the main subject of the lesson ; it should not degenerate 
into vague talk, or be engrossed by a consideration of trifling 
matters, or of those familiar notions which intrude themselves 
on the senses, and the knowledge of which is infallibly gained in 
the natural course of ordinary life. A judicious instructor will 
know how to avoid empty minutiae, when to check the idle ques- 
tions of his pupils, and how far to pursue an investigation ; lie 
will convey instruction at the time and in the manner in 
which it is most likely to interest and to make vivid and lastiikg 
impressions. 
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It may sometimes happen that the instructor will be at a loss 
how to explain certain facts, or answer questions proposed by a 
child ; he may also commit mistakes, either from not having pre- 
viously given his attention to the subjects incidentally intro- 
duced, or from some erroneous notions imbibed in the early 
period of his life. Whatever may be the cause of his deficiency 
or of his error, he should never hesitate to acknowledge it : he 
will thus set his pupils an example of candour and modesty. If, 
by never confessing ignorance, he seems to assume imiversal 
knowledge, his pupils will despise him the very first time they 
find him in error. He should join in efforts with them to dis- 
cover the truth which is the object of their investigation ; and 
when his own resources fail him, an encyclopedia or work of 
general knowledge, which should always be at hand, will, in most 
cases, supply his deficiency. The emulation thus generated be- 
tween the teacher and the learners, will have the happiest effect 
on the moral character of the latter. Let no &lse shame prevail 
on him to attempt an explanation, when he does not feel conscious 
that he possesses a thorough knowledge of the subject which 
the accidental transitions of conversation may bring under con- 
sideration, 

K a young inquirer asks, " Why can we see through water 1" 
he is not unfrequently answered, " Because it is transparent^ (that 
is, because it can be seen through) ; and thus he is given the 
name of a property for an explanation of a phenomenon ; he is 
taught to take words for ideas. Ignorance in a child is far pre- 
ferable to false notions, as scarcity of food is preferable to poison. 
He who has not obtained the information he required, is conscious 
of his ignorance, and may yet be enlightened ; but he who has 
been badly taught, and is unconscious of his error, is likely to 
remain ignorant. 

Whenever the instructor has exhausted his information on a 
subject, or feels unable to answer the inquiries of his pupils, he 
may, instead of leading them astray, take advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to inspire them with a taste for reading. This he will 
dto, if he apply to the book which contains the desired information 
and read it to them ; for these occasional readings will tend to 
foster in children a conviction of the importance of books, and 
will show them where and how they can, at a future period, 
obtain the information they require. In any case, let him often 
refer them to books as the sources from which they can always 
derive most valuable and complete information. " Bead and you 
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will know," was a direction often addressed to Sir William Jones, 
when a child, by his mother ; and to the observance of this maxim 
this great linguist acknowledges himself indebted for his subse- 
quent attainments.* " A love of reading is the greatest blessing 
education can bestow." t 

These familiar conversations furnish many opportunities of 
discovering what is the pursuit or vocation for which ciiildren 
have most taste or aptitude. The constant and imrestrained 
intercourse which they establish between them and the preceptor 
will afford him the means of discerning the peculiar character of 
each, and of exercising for its proper direction an influence the 
more powerful, as it will be unperceived. But we need not enter 
into further detail on this point ; for it would be impossible to 
specify any regular or general course to be followed. There 
can be no method but that of perpetual self-adaptation to the 
ever-varying moral and intellectual circumstances of pupils and 
teachers. The nature of the instruction changes with the age and 
disposition, as well as with the social position and the intended 
avocation of the learners. It is also considerably modified by 
the habits and favourite studies of the instructor : his mind, his 
heart, his manner, his language and information will exercise an 
irresistible influence. 

He who loves children will always keep up these conversations 
in the manner that will be most interestiug, and consequently 
most profitable to them. For this reason, a parent who can daily 
devote some moments to this exercise, would be the most likely 
to succeed. There are few parents, whatever be their social 
position, who could not greatly improve their children by giving 
them the benefit of their own experience : no one can be at a 
loss for information to be conveyed to such inexperienced minds. 
Whoever undertakes these conversations will soon perceive tiiat 
materials continually accimiulate, and that many objects are rich 
in the means of instruction, which, at first sight, appeared to be 
barren or inexplicable. 

The humblest individual may, if he only have a correct judg- 
ment, undertake these lessons on objects. However, a person 
of highly cultivated mind would have greatly the advantage ; 
but, he should in the beginning lay aside the loftiness of thought 
and range of language to which he has been accustomed. He 
should condescend to become a child again, at the same time 

* Memoirs of his Life, by Lord Teignmouth. 
t Mrs. Child. The Mother's Booh. 
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that he avails himself of all the useful knowledge which he 
possesses for the benefit of his young hearers. He should com- 
municate information in an earnest, impressive, and attractive 
manner, so as to command their attention. He should rouse 
their curiosity by the recital of the marvellous, and occasionally 
raise their imagination by the poetical. He should withal be of 
a pioua frame of mind, so as to connect religious and moral 
impressions with his instruction. 

The well-informed and judicious preceptor, who sincerely de- 
sires to secure to his pupils the end proposed from these conver- 
sations, and who possesses the invaluable talent of adapting his 
manner, his language, and his instruction to the age and dispo> 
sitions of his pupils, will not fail to interest them. The natural 
curiosity of children will become in his hands a powerful instru- 
ment by which to rivet their attention; and he will exercise 
over their physical, moral, and intellectual faculties an influence 
which he can, at will, turn to their improvement in every depart- 
ment of education. 

From these remarks, it is obvious, that, if parents themselves 
cannot fulfil the intentions of nature, by imparting to their own 
children the first principles of education, they cannot be too 
careful in the choice of the person imder whose direction they 
place them. When the young are to be taught the first notions 
of morality, the elements of knowledge, the import of words, and 
the use of language, then a moral, skilful, and accomplished pre- 
ceptor is indispensable. The false notions and bad habits, which, 
under an incompetent person, they would be likely to acquire, 
could hardly be got rid of through life. Their great task, after- 
wards, would be not so much to learn as to imleam ; and, per- 
haps, they would for ever have to lament the vague ideas which 
they, at first, attached to expressions, the incorrect associations 
which they formed, the confused mode of thinking which they 
adopted, and the unmeaning or vulgar phraseology which they 
acquired. 



8b€t. X.— benefits' and IMPORTANCE OF THIS COURSE OP 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 

These conversations are admirably calculated for inuring the 
young to mental labour, and preparing them for future exertion 
in. every walk of science and literature. There is not a subject 
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which could not, by easy transition, be entered upon, no infor- 
mation which could not be introduced. Things the most familiar, 
circumstances the most trivial, may give rise to instructive and 
interesting observations, and to the highest contemplations. 
Any object in the house, in the street, or in the fields, a toy, any- 
thing which is within reach, or within view, all that nature has 
produced, or art has modified, can be made a subject of reflection. 
The humblest as well as the noblest objects in creation, may 
furnish inexhaustible topics of conversation, and lead, by a con- 
templation of the works of the Creator, to the manifestation of 
His infinite power, wisdom, and goodness. With so many sub- 
jects capable of exciting the curiosity of children, of captivating 
their attention, unfolding their faculties, and enriching their 
minds, how can people hurry them into Latin for want of more 
suitable employment. 

The abundance of matter in these lessons always affords the 
means of making instruction interesting to young people. Every 
new object which is submitted to their examination becomes 
valuable, not only because it exercises the mind and gives 
positive information, but also because the facts to which it leads 
are necessarily connected in their minds, with similar &cts 
previously ascertained. The more numerous the facts which 
children collect, the more will their judgment be rectified and 
invigorated, and the more clear and extensive will be their 
knowledge of words. 

When the information which is usually gained from experience 
is abandoned to nature and to chance, error mixes its^ with 
truth: a random observation leads to imperfect notions and 
false conclusions. It is the privilege of the foregoing practical 
course to obviate such evils. Under the direction of an 
enlightened parent, or of a properly qualified instructor, it will 
be productive of many advantages : the lessons may be light or 
serious, short or long, according to the age, capacity, and previous 
knowledge of those to whom they are given. They furnish means 
both for physical and intellectual development, for they are 
addressed to the senses and to the mind. They lead to habits of 
minute observation and patient investigation ; they direct the 
power of association to useful trains of thought ; they impart to 
all the faculties strength, acuteness, and accuracy. The spirit of 
inquiry implanted in human nature by divine Providence, and 
often checked by untimely book instruction, is, in these lessons^ 
rationally encouraged and directed, so as to make young persons 
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take an active part in their own education. Thus, early accus- 
tomed to observe, compare, reflect, and judge for themselves, they 
will preserve through life the useful habit of examining every- 
thing, will draw correct inferences from all that passes within 
their sphere of observation, and will be likely, from this practical 
logic, to take a greater interest in the abstract precepts and 
metaphysical speculations of science. 

Not only can conversations on objects impart valuable in- 
formation and make science interesting, but they are the best 
preparation for scholastic instruction, for the study of foreign 
languages, and for all philosophical pursuits. The variety of 
subjects which is offered to the consideration of children, and the 
active part which they take in the conversations, suit the liveli- 
ness and buoyancy of the first period of life much better than 
reading, which condemns them to a mental calm and physical 
immobility, in direct opposition to the imperative demands of 
nature. Truths which appear dull in the solitude of the study, 
become most interesting when discussed in conversation. 

Oral instruction presents, at an early age, several advantages 
over book instruction : it is capable of being made more intelli- 
gible ; it permits the entering into more minute details, employ- 
ing more femiliar terms, and using repetitions which serve to 
impress the subject better on the mind of a child. The inflec- 
tions of the instructor's voice indicate the degree of importance 
to be attached to the words he uses, or to the ideas he conveys. 
He passes rapidly forward, or dwells on such particular state- 
ments as he conceives are needed 1?y his pupils. 

These lessons cultivate in young people the talent of rational 
conversation, which, in ordinary education, is entirely left to 
chance, although it is the most useful, the most social, and the 
most intellectual of all talents. They impart that free excursive 
acquaintance with various learning which makes the pleasing 
and instructive companion, and if they were generally adopted, 
they would not fell, in the course of time, to raise the tone of 
ccmversation in society. The powers of language of the learners 
being constantiy called forth in proposing and answering ques- 
tionsy in stating the results of their observations, and in making 
verbal or written summaries of the subjects on which they have 
conversed, they will necessarily acquire great facility of expres- 
sion in connection with great clearness of thought. And if they 
excel in conversation they have every prospect of success in 
public speaking. 
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The variety of sensations and the pleasing action of the mental 
fecnlties throughout these animated lessons, will, by rousing the 
creative powers of imagination, produce fertility of thought and 
aptitude for extempore speaking. Under the influence of the 
agreeable emotions, arising from the contemplation of nature 
and the admiration of its wonders, the power of association in 
the young will retain that vividness and that freshness which 
are the life-springs of eloquence. The most beautiful images of 
oratory are those which it borrows from the material realities of 
nature. The more diversified the instruction, the greater will 
be the number of ascertained facts, and the more extensive the 
command of language. Expressions and facts thus treasured up 
by the mind will remain ready for future use. So deep and 
lasting are the impressions and associations of early life that 
they are vivid in the recollection of a person advanced in years, 
when those which were received in maturity have long since 
vanished from the memory. 

The advantages of this practical course of elementary instruc- 
tion are not confined to the mere acquisition of facts : they are 
multiplied by the infinite resources it offers to the mind for 
coming at new facts and guarding from the prejudices which 
result from a narrow circle of observation. The early exercise 
of the senses, in connection with the cultivation of the intellect, 
open the mind to conviction, by furnishing frequent opportunity 
of knowing that to be true which, at a previous period, appeared 
improbable. A young person is led to conclude that there are 
in nature many laws and phenomena yet unknown to him ; in 
other words, he learns to distrust appearances and to desire the 
experience of others to corroborate the testimony of his own 
senses and his own reason. This feeling will naturally awaken 
in him an eager curiosity to know what others have thought and 
written on the same subjects. He attaches to the facts which 
have not come within his observation and are communicated to 
him, the degree of probability which is due to them, and which 
he is enabled to appreciate, not only from his acquaintance with 
similar &cts, but also from the habit he has acquired of tracing 
back the causes which may produce analogous effects. Neither 
blind scepticism, nor weak credulity can be the portion of him 
who is accustomed to careful observation and mental activity ; 
who, in the search after truth, depends as much on the data 
furnished him by his own reason and his own senses as on t^e 
testimony of others. 
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It has been justly remarked by Dr. Beattie, that a mind pre- 
pared by proper discipline for making discoveries of its own, is 
in a much higher state of cultivation than that of a mere scholar 
who knows nothing but what he has been taught.* The method 
of instruction above unfolded admii*ably answers this idea of 
intellectual education ; it will be found the most efficient means 
that can be devised to render the mind a fit instrument for dis- 
covering, applying, and obeying the laws of the Creator. It will 
scarcely be disputed that investigation of the works of nature 
and of man, observation of the facts and phenomena of the ma- 
terial universe, intimate acquaintance with the properties of 
things, and insight into the laws of the moral, intellectual, and 
physical constitution, are as far superior to the exclusive study 
of words, as the substance is superior to the shadow. It is im- 
possible to calculate the benefits which would accrue to a nation, 
if all its families and schools were to send forth their hundreds 
and thousands thus educated. (18.) 

* See JEsaay on the Utility of Claaaicdl Learning, 
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CHAPTER m. 



I 



ELEMENTAEY KEADING. 

Sbct. I.— age at which READING SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 



Heading, in order to be profitable, requires an acquaintance 
-^ith things and a degree of reflection whicb cannot exist at an 
age when words do not as yet convey clear and precise ideas to 
the mind. Its object is to correct, extend, and perfect the 
notions acquired by previous observation and experience. Books, 
as the records of traditional knowledge, supply the deficiencies 
of qfal instruction ; they should be resorted to when the 
authority of parents and instructors is no longer sufficient for 
the complete enlightenment of the young mind. Initiation into 
them must therefore be deferred until they can be made instru- 
mental to intellectual acquisitions — that is, towards the middle 
of the second period of youth. 

When a child reads at a very tender age, he necessarily meets 
in books with many words and forms of speech with which he is 
unacquainted : contrary to a fundamental principle in education, 
his mind takes cognisance of the signs before it is impressed with 
the ideas signified. ^ Unaware of the intellectual purport of this 
art, he is often satisfied that he has read a book when he has pro- 
nounced every word of it. A great nimiber of children who begin 
to read very early acquire the habit of running over the words 
without attaching to them their real sense, or attending to their 
logical connection. A child will be less exposed to this danger who 
is not taught to read until after the age of seven or eight, and 
who has been duly prepared by an extensive acquaintance with 
language gained from the conversation of well-informed persons. 

Under the mistaken notion that reading cannot be commenced 
too early, a child is usually taught the names of the letters as a 
step to spelling, long before his judgment and power of discrimi- 
nation can be effectually directed to these abstract and arbitrary 
signs. To learn the alphabet is to him a task equally painfdl 
and useless, — " painful, because there is no tie to hold the letters 
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together in the memory, and useless, because he never meets with 
the letters again in the same sequence, till he come to consult a 
dictionary."* The absurdity of the spelling process and the 
immaturity of the learner's age combine in causing months, even 
years, to be consimied in acquiring what could, at a proper age, 
be attained in a few weeks by a rational method. 

When, after much time, labour, and annoyance, the child ^begins 
to pronounce words at sight, he has to be furnished with books 
of the lightest and most amusing character, suited to his imma- 
tured mind, and embellished with coloured prints and often 
detestable caricatures, which deprave his taste, in order to coax 
him into a liking for reading, and keep up the practice until his 
ability to read may be made subservient to the acquisition of 
knowledge. But the end is defeated by the means ; for the habit 
of frivolous and ridiculous reading prevents future relish for the 
unvarnished narratives of history and the simple truths of science 
or morality. Besides, young people, by indulging in the perusal 
of childish nonsense, only gain fe,miliarity with the most common 
words and trivial modes of speech. Under such training how 
can a child be expected to advance in intelligence and literary 
acquirements ? 

Among the works written for children under .the age of seven, 
few contain any information which could not be better acquired 
fr(Mn the daily incidents of social life. They are frequently mere 
^peculations on the weakness of parents, who, usually prepos- 
sessed in fevour of the abilities of their oflfepring, imagine tiiat, 
by early initiating them into reading, they will secure to them 
through life that intellectual superiority which they fancy nature 
has conferred on them. Yet, experience proves the contrary ; 
and in most cases it would be extremely difficult to discover 
a difference between the mental acquirements of two persons 
twenty years old, one of whom began to read at the age of four, 
Mid the other at the age of eight or nine. " Where is any evi- 
d^ice," exclaims Dr. Brigham, "that books put into the hands 
of children before the age of seven or eight, are of any lasting 
benefit, either to the body or to the mind V'f 

If reading be commenced at eight, the child, setting out, as 
may be expected, with more steady attention, greater desire for 
information, a consciousness of the value of reading, a mastery 
of the pronunciation, better and more extensive knowledge of 

* Professor Pillans. The Rationale 0/ Discipline, &c. 
^ On the Influence 0/ Mental CfuUivatian and Mental Excitement on Health. 
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the words which he will meet in books, will rapidly get over the 
mechanical part of the art, and will probably take at once an 
interest in such books as will contribute to his moral and intel- 
lectual improvement. 



Sect. II.— OF LEAKNING THE ART OP WRITING BEFORE THAT 
OF READING. 

Not only is penmanship practicable at the age which we have 
fixed for learning to read, but it may be affirmed, consistently 
with reason, that it can, with the utmost propriety, be taught 
before reading. It is an imitative art, and, as such, it is more 
interesting to a young child than its sister art. If, as we recom- 
mended, he has been early exercised in linear drawing, of which 
it is a minor branch, and especially in the sketching of geome- 
trical figures, he will readily and successfully endeavour to form 
letters which are but modifications of these figures. The very 
attempt to sketch the letters would be to him an easy and inter- 
esting way of learning the alphabet. The precedence which may 
be claimed for the learning of the mechanical process of writing 
over that of reading is conformable to the relative progress in 
the development of the physical powers ; for the hand is capable of 
forming the few straight and curved lines, which are the object of 
penmanship, before the voice can utter all the sounds and articu- 
lations of a language. Writing is less intricate than reading : 
it engages only two organs, the eye and the hand; whilst learn- 
ing to read requires the almost simultaneous action of three 
organs, the eye on the form of the letters and the composition of 
the words, the ear on the elements of pronunciation, and the 
voice on their utterance. The act of writing gratifies the child's 
natural propensity to imitate, and presents little difficulty, as the 
letters are invariable in their forms. Reading, on the contrary, 
requires great effi)rt of attention and memory, by reason of the 
ever-changing pronimciation of letters, syllables, and words. The 
elements to be acquired in writing are only twenty-six in number ; 
those to be acquired in reading, consisting of the various import of 
the alphabetic characters, amount in English to above three hun^ 
dred. But what greatly fiicilitates the learning of writing is, that 
it does not, like reading, necessarily demand the uninterrupted 
assistance of a teacher. A set of engraved models, a few general 
directions, and an occasional glance at the child's perfonuanoe. 
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would supply all the assistance lie needs. By means of a trans- 
parent slate, or [by following the method of Taupier, which 
consists in writing over a model traced in red ink, a young child 
might, without almost any other aid, commence the practice 
of this art long before he could with propriety be taught to read. 
Thus would linear drawing, writing, and reading be taught in a 
natural order, drawing being anterior to writing, and writing 
to reading. 

So simple, easy, and purely imitative is the art of writing, that 
its acquisition entirely rests with the learner, not on the cali- 
graphical powers of a teacher, whose office may, in most cases, 
be dispensed with. Of all the directions given to beginners, 
when in the act of writing, the only one we think really valuable 
is the caution against stooping over their copy-books ; and a 
knowledge of anatomy, rather than of penmanship, would qualify 
an instructor for enforcing this hygienic law. In schools in which 
a large number of children are simultaneously engaged in this 
elementaary branch of instruction, the writing-master does very 
little more than mend the pens of his pupils ; and he often dis- 
miases them after having looked at their performance only just 
enough to give them a good or a bad judgment. Should a willing 
child be left to himself altogether, he would have the whole 
credit of his improvement ; and the consciousness he would thus 
acquire of his independence, would early create in him the 
valuable habit of self-instruction. 

Some instructors write model lines in their pupils' copy-books ; 
this practice, whatever be the motive— economy, display of skill, 
or a pretension of usefulness — ^is prejudicial, because it consumes 
much time, especially in a large class ; and this written model 
being seldom equal to an engraved one, the imitative powers of 
the learners are ill-directed, and their chance of arriving at good 
hand-writing consequently diminished. "With regard to the 
manner of holding the pen, which this practice may be supposed 
to teach by example, should it require to be taught, this may be 
best effected by the instructor exhibiting the right way, whilst the 
learners are themselves engaged in writing. However, in the 
upper and middle ranks of society, children are afforded frequent 
opportunities of seeing people write, and hence learning by 
imitation how to hold the pen, no writing-master is needed to 
teach this part of the art. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without observing, that pen- 
manship not being, like the fine arts, practised for its own sake, 

VOL. I. X 
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but as a mere instrument of communication, need not be learned 
with a view to perfection in the execution ; at the same time, 
that it is unpardonable to write badly, when, as Lord Chesterfield 
justly remarks, " It is in every man*s power to write what hand 
he pleases." * Children should be well impressed with the idea 
that it is the habit rather than the ability to write well, which is 
desirable for the practical business of life. Bapidity and legibility 
are the chief qualities of writing which are required by those 
who are not intended to be clerks or writing-masters. The first 
of these qualities is useful to the writer ; the second indispensable 
to the reader. Those who aim at anything more waste time, and 
sacrifice the end to the means. Perfection in penmanship may 
even sometimes prove a real injury : it may mar a young man's 
prospects in life, by inducing his employers to keep him in an 
inferior office, for which a scrivener's skill is desirable ; it may 
also, from the pride naturally generated by success, lead its 
possessor to value this acquirement above its deserts, and to 
attend to the mechanical more than to the intellectual part of 
writing. The elements of composition are often estimated in 
inverse ratio to their importance ; it is not rare to see parents 
give to their children a writing-master for five or six years, 
while they never have them taught either to think, or to express 
their thoughts in a correct and pleasing style. 



Sect. III.— ON THE MODE OF TEACHING TO BEAD. 

yOral reading is the conversion of the written language into the 
spoken language which it represents. The written and the 
spoken words stand with regard to each other in the relation 
of signs and things signified. The power of using the signs 
demands a previous acquaintance with the things which they 
represent : in other words, a mastery of the pronunciation is 
indispensable as a preparation for reading, the more so as the 
first step in this art, like the first step in speaking, should consist 
in uttering syllables, not in naming letters. jA. child should not 
then be taught to read, imtil he can pronieomce distinctly and 
correctly. He should know how to speak before he can reasonably 
be expected to know how to read. " After I had begun to teach 
reading," says Pestalozzi, "I soon discovered that my pupils 

* Letters to hU Son. Let 172. 
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wanted, first, to be taught speaking ; and this led me to com- 
mence with the pronunciation." * 

That the elements of an art must be first taught is a principle 
generally insisted upon ; but, in assenting to it, in the present 
instance, it should be borne in mind that the true elements of 
oral reading are the sounds and articulations represented by the 
letters, not the names by which these are designated in the 
alphabet, as the power and the mode of using tools, not their 
names, are the preliminary notions to be acquired in the practice 
of the arts. In directing a child's attention to the elements of 
the written words as a preliminary step to reading, it is not then 
the names of the alphabetical characters which should be taught 
to him, but their phonetic powers as constituent parts of words ; 
for these two things are essentially distinct, although, in the case 
of the vowels, they sometimes coincide. The names of the letters 
only lead astray, if introduced in reading the words. 

This fact becomes obvious, when it is observed that, from the 
imperfection of our alphabets, and from the successive alterations 
which the orthography of modem languages has undergone in 
the course of time, it is far from fidthfully representing the pro- 
nunciation. In English more particularly, although each letter 
has but one name, it signifies several vocal elements. The five 
vowels, for example, taken separately, may each be sounded 
seven or eight different ways ; their various combinations assume 
collectively more than one hundred and fifty modes of representing 
simple and compound sounds, so that the thirteen elementary 
sounds of the English pronunciation are each expressed, at an 
average, in more than fourteen different ways. From this " con- 
fusion worse confounded," it frequently happens that each letter 
stands in turn for the sounds of the others, that simple sounds 
are represented by compoimd letters, and compoimd soimds by 
single letters. Moreover, every letter is occasionally silent, some 
are uttered in an inverted order, a few even are pronounced which 
are not in the written word ; sometimes, also, long vowels are 
pronounced short, soft consonants are pronounced hard, and 
vieeversd : in fact, the alphabet and pronmiciation are constantly 
at variance with each other ; and, in reading, the letters assume 
their alphabetical sounds at the utmost once in ten syllables. 
How, then, in the name of reason, can a child extricate himself 
from this labyrinth, with the alphabet as his clue ? 

Naming in succession the letters of a word, £su: from giving an 

• See American Afmala of Education. 
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idea of the prontmciation of that word, leads the learner into a 
succession of errors. The more thoroughly he knows the alphabet, 
the more certain will he be to mispronounce the letters in words, 
especially the consonants, which are never pronounced in the way 
the child is taught to name them. No wcmder, then, that reading 
appears to an English chUd as difficult an art as reading Chinese 
really is to the children of the Celestial Empire. The repeated 
blunders which he unavoidably makes, the tediousness of the 
task, and the uninteresting combinations of letters, the use and 
meaning of which he cannot understand, are often causes of 
secret and unconquerable dislike to reading. With reason, 
indeed, may the young child regret the moments of sport and 
joy of which this dull occupation robs him, without conferring 
mental benefit in return ; for the method of teaching to read 
by the alphabet and spelling, is not less deficient in exercising 
the intellect, than it is irrational for acquiring the art of reading 
itself. In fact, it only demands that unintelligent power of 
repeating, that mechanical memory which some of the lower 
animals have in common with man ; for the cMld, utterly 
unable to infer from the names of the letters what sounds their 
combinations produce, must be told every syllable and every 
word, which makes this exercise completely destitute of intel- 
lectuality. Teaching to read by spelling turns away the young 
mind from the path of analysis, and early encourages habits 
of believing and parroting in place of the habit of thinking. 

The alphabetical names of the letters are objectionable only 
when considered as an introduction to reading ; they become 
indispensable whenever the letters are alluded to in conversation. 
A child should, for the latter purpose, be taught the alphabet ; 
but it is immaterial at what time, whether while, or after, learning 
to read, provided he divests himself of the alphabetical names 
when engaged in reading. I^ however, consistently with reason 
and similarly to the mode of learning the names of things in 
general, he is told those of the alphabetical characters when 
some progress in reading has already famiHarisld him with their 
meaning, he will learn them very rapidly — aye, in a few- 
minutes. 

The first stage in the art of reading, that is, the power of 
uttering syllables and words at a glance, should be attained l^ 
the most expeditious process which can be contrived, in order 
to enter, without loss of time, on the second stage in the art, 
which is the great end proposed, namely, the power of following 
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the ideas conyeyed by the written words as the eye runs over 
them. The attention of a child cannot, at first, be directed 
simnltaneonsly to these two acquisitions ; for the comprehension 
of a written subject results from instantaneous association of 
the written with the spoken words, and of these signs with 
their corresponding ideas, — ^which two mental operations are 
quite impracticable at this time, when his attention is exclusively 
engaged in inferring the sounds of individual words from the 
letters. He should not, at the entrance upon this art, be 
expected to do more than understand each word as he proceeds. 
In teaching children to read, the easiest and shortest way is, 
as already stated, to make them unite letters into words by 
uttering, not their alphabetical names, but the soimds and 
articulations for which they stand in each particular word. 
With this view, the spoken word, the written representation of 
which is before the eye of the child, should be divided into its 
vocal elements, whether expressed by one or more letters, and a 
reproduction of these audible elements is effected by uttering 
each in succession, pointing, at the same time, at the letters 
which stand for them in the corresponding written word. Com- 
bmations, representing vocal elements, such as au^ ea, 00fph,sk, in 
which each letter is divested of its original power, will present 
no difficulty to the child, provided he is made to consider them 
as sin^e characters. The articulate word laugh, for example, 
although containing five letters, is composed of only three vocal 
elements, represented by I, a,f : the child is taught, by imitation, 
to utter the articulation suggested by ?, devoid of any vowel 
sound ; that is, to bring the tongue in contact with the palate 
and breathe with sufficient force to render the effect of this 
contact perceptible. He is then desired to pronounce the com- 
pound vowel a% at once a, as sounded in that word, and finally, 
to consider the combination gh also as one sign, and give it 
the pure articulation of/, as produced by breathing while the 
tipi)er teeth are in contact with the lower lip. These elements, 
bebig afterwards uttered without interruption, will necessarily 
produce the articulate word laugh. Silent letters, as in kttow 
and larnh, should not be uttered : the child should be made to 
notice this peculiarity, and be given rules for his guidance when 
his reason permits, as must be the case if he is not taught to 
read before the age of seven or eight. Thus will he, from a 
knowledge of the powers of the letters, easily read the words 
in the eompo»ti<»i of which they enter. Bc^uling is^ in ikct» 
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nothing but the successive utterance of the vocal elements into 
which the words may be decomposed. 

To facilitate the adoption of the phonetical method, the vowels 
and consonants (simple and compound) may be classified in 
various series as they represent elementary sounds or articula- 
tions, and arranged vertically on separate slips of thin wood or 
paste-board. The child having been taught the power of the 
vowels and consonants on two dips, these are brought in contact, 
one before the other alternately, and being made to slide along- 
side each other, a variety of syllables is produced, which he 
readily pronounces, from his knowledge of the vocal elements in 
each slip. The different series are learned in succession, and, as 
each is mastered, he joins it to those previously known, with 
which it admits of being combined. Thus will he unhesitatingly 
pronounce all possible combinations. A book suited to his 
capacity being now produced^ his instructor reads some sen- 
tences, to show the verbal connection ; these he easily reads in 
his turn, aided by his previous acquaintance with the powers of 
the letters, the pronunciation of the words, and the ideas con- 
veyed. After a few such repetitions, he will be independent of 
a model, and will only require occasional help when anomalies 
occur. (19.) 

The phonetical method, exhibiting the principle of alpha- 
betical representation and leading a child from the powers of 
the letters to the pronunciation of the words, is both intelligent 
and interesting. It does not burthen the memory, because a 
knowledge of the vocal elements, which are comparatively few, 
suffices to enable him to read ; whereas words having generally 
more letters than vocal elements, and the alphabetical names 
being no clue to the pronunciation, the memory is overtasked 
and the child's progress much retarded by speUing. The art of 
reading can be taught in a few weeks by the phonetical process ; 
two years are often insufficient for teaching it through the alpha- 
bet. The method recommended is now so well established in 
France, that the French Academy and the best grammarians 
have, in conformity with it, given to the consonants the denomi- 
nation of he, ce, de, fe, &c., (in which e has the faint sound oiuva 
bwt,) these names nearly approaching to the articulations which 
they generally represent. This rational mode of teaching to 
read without spelling, now generally pursued on the continent, 
is far more applicable to the English language than to any other, 
and yet the people, slow of improvement in almost everytidng 
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relating to education, continue very generally to^^Jge and difl^ 
tedious, nay, absurd spelling process. The childreflpg t*sk to 
of the poorer class, suffer from this unpardonable apfeore his 
cause the greater number of them, unable, during th^tt is 
period they can attend school, to master completely this gK 
instrument of knowledge, remain through life ignorant and urft 
educated. 

It has sometimes been stated in favour of the old method, that 
the naming of every letter in words teaches their orthography : 
this assertion is unfounded, because the words, not being arrived 
at through the letters a child names, are not associated in his 
mind with those letters, and the first steps in the art have been 
long forgotten by the time he has occasion to express his thoughts 
in writing : all those who spell badly (and their number is con- 
siderable) have been taught to read by the spelling process. 
An acquamtance with the art of reading, by whatever method 
it has been gained, does not imply a knowledge of orthography ; 
the latter acquisition demands special exercises. It is not, in 
fact, the naming of the letters, but close attention to their com- 
binations in words, and practice in writing them from correct 
models, which leads to accuracy in spelling. In learning a 
foreign language the words are seldom decomposed into their 
alphabetical elements for the purpose of being read, and yet 
their orthography is, in general, very easily attained. 

Another successful way of proceeding is that which Jacotot 
recommends ; it is as follows : the instructor directs the atten- 
tion of the pupil to the first sentence of any passage in a book ; 
he reads it distinctly, and points out each word to him. The 
child is made to repeat the first word and to notice the alpha- 
betical and vocal elements of which it is composed ; he then 
repeats again that first word in connection with the second, and 
is also made to notice the letters and syllables which the second 
word contains. This being done, the analytical examination of 
these two words exhibits to him the letters which they have in 
common and the new letters with which the second word makes 
him acquainted. He proceeds afterwards to the third word, 
which h^repeats in the same manner after the instructor, in 
connection with the first two, and, in the same manner also, ana- 
lyses it and compares its elements with those of the first two 
words. Thus he continues, adding the following words one by 
one, to what preceded, and comparing the elements of which 
they are composed with those which he has already noticed in 
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or six lines thns read at eyery sit- 
ne, enable a child to read, 
be rational and expeditions which, 
ieas, decomposes the words into their 
^tical elements ; which substitutes 
igf that is, teaches the powers of the 
and the pronunciation of syllables 
I the old method of teaching to read, 
Lrsued, it would not have existed so 
Host interested in having the evil 

^^ ....^^v lAo time they suffer from its infliction, 

too young to perceive its defects. Another reason why this 
branch of instruction is so little imfuroved is, that it seldom 
comes under the superintendence of judicious teachers ; children 
being generally instructed in elementary reading and spelling 
by inexperienced nursery governesses, or other persons unac- 
quainted with the principles of m^ital discipline, and often 
unwilling to deviate from the beaten trads:. 



Sect. IV.— OP EARLY ATTENTION TO THE SUBJECT-MATTER 
OF THE BOOK. 

[ After the mechanical comes the intellectual part of reading. 
From the moment that a child knows the powers of ti^ letters 
and readily associates with the written form the pronundation 
whidi it represents, his attention should be directed to the ideaa 
With this object in view, his flrst reading lessons should convey 
simple and familiar &cts, and should gradually advance as re- 
gards, not the length or difficulty of the weirds, but the seriou»- 
ness or usefulness of the subject : his progress in ihB art should 
be regulated by his intellectual progress^ The power of reading 
difficult words should not anticipate his power of understanding 
them, lest he should acquire the &lse notion that reading oonsists 
solely in pronouncing written words. EQs instructor should see 
that he comprehends, flrst, the import of each word, then^ the 
sense of the whole. The hafcat, early acquired, of associatii^ the 
ideas with their written signs, will secure his acquisition of the 
art of reading, and make it a delightful occupation. 

The instraction conveyed by the flrst books E^ould be treated 
in a^ interesting manner, that the child may be induced to read 
much ; and it should be expressed in familiar language, tibAt be 
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may not be discotiraged by meeting too many strange and diffi- 
cult words. It will then be to Mm an easy and pleasing task to 
imderstand in the written form what would not be abore his 
comprehension, if it were spoken ; " what is read with delight is 
commonly retained.'** 

The child should, when reading aloud, be early made to suit 
his tone to the subject, not only because this is an essential 
element of good reading, but because it is conducive to a better 
understanding of the text, as it obliges him to attend to the 
ideas. However, this object will be facilitated, if the instructor 
frequently read to his pupil, to show him how the sesnae is con- 
veyed by the connected words of the written language and 
marked by corresponding tones. Th» will also serve him as a 
model of delivery : it wlU teach him prcmunciation, emphasis, 
pauses, and infections. 

As soon as the child reads fluently, he should attend chiefly 
to the subject. It is only to country children and to such as 
have been much neglectec^ that oral reading will be of service 
in removing provincialisms or other erroneous pronunciation. 
In ordinary circumstances, a child reading to his instructor, 
rather for the ideas than for the delivery, shoxdd be given all 
the explanations of which he has need. The clear and rapid 
comprehension of the written language which wUl thus be gained, 
soon enabling him to take pleasure in reading books, will become 
an inei^ustible source from which his stock of words and ideas 
win be daily increased. The disinclination to read, whi<^ some 
persons leel, often arises from the confused notions whbh they, 
at flrst, attached to words. 

The extensive knowledge of things and language which a child 
of eight may have gained by the afore-described conversational 
instruction, having so prepared him that he can meet but few 
unknown words at a time, he will often, in the absence of an 
instructor or a dictionary, easily ascertain their import from the 
context : the same words recurring occasionally, he will at first 
guess at their meaning, and, by degrees, acquire a complete 
know^ge of them. This is an application to reading of the 
natural course which he pursued in acquiring fomiliarity with 
oral expression. What he knew of his own language before he 
was taught to read, he gained, not by fingering a dictionary, or 
by committing definitions of words to memt>ry, but by that 
tmconscious and instinctive process which goes on, when words, 

• Dr. Johnson. The Idler, No. 74. 
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314 NATIVE TONGUE. [Chap. III. 

in their just and infinitely varied connection, are repeatedly 
heard, and not fully understood until a meaning more and more 
precise is gradually attached to the soimd. 

The instructor ought occasionally to make what is read by the 
child a text for conversation, and, by judicious questions and ob- 
servations, elicit the full meaning of the author. Every sentence, 
every word of a book, may become a starting point from which to 
launch out into many interesting subjects, and, thereby, extend 
indefinitely the benefits of the course unfolded in the preceding 
chapter. The instructor would, in this way, enrich the mind of 
his pupil with usefcd information, and accustom him to reflect 
on what he reads. That nonsense in books so often escapes 
detection, and that men are, in general, so easily imposed upon 
by words without meaning, may be ascribed to early habits of 
careless reading. Few, indeed, are those who know how to read ! 

The better to exercise the reflective and the recollective powers 
of the young reader on the subject of his book, he should, as he 
advances in age and intelligence, be questioned on its contents, 
and be required to give an account of them, sometimes verbally 
and sometimes in writing. He should state the purport of the 
book, narrate the principal facts which it records, describe 
remarkable persons or places ; and, to give to this exercise a 
moral tendency, he should particularly dwell on virtuous 
traits and the descriptions of noble characters. Such summaries, 
if continued after the age of twelve, will not only prevent 
his becoming a superficial reader, but will also teach him to 
condense and arrange his ideas, and to appropriate all that is 
valuable in what he reads; they will exercise his attention, 
memory, imagination, judgment ; and will especially ensure to 
him readiness and copiousness of expression. 



Sect. V.— BOOKS SUITED TO CHILDREN, AND ADVANTAGES TO BE 
DERIVED FROM A PROPER COURSE OP READING. 

In urging young people to read, it is not so much a taste for 
that occupation as a love for knowledge, which ought to be 
encouraged. They should be early Habituated to seek thdr 
intellectual enjoyment in the reading of moral and instructive 
books. The mere desire for reading often seeks its gratification 
in trivial subjects, which tend to excite the emotions rather than 
to give information. A taste for light reading is the more dan- 
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gerous, as it tends to enervate the mind and unfit it for serious 
studies. Children should be given no books, but such as contain 
sound morality and instruction ; and, if their minds have not 
been previously spoiled by frivolous reading, they will most 
probably peruse them with pleasure. 

Parents and instructors ought to be as cautious about the 
books children read as about the company they keep. Works 
should be selected with reference to the subjects introduced in 
the conversations on objects, that they may confirm and extend 
the information already gained. The homeliness of the subject- 
matter should not be objected to as rendering it unworthy of 
consideration ; for, if their style be pure and elegant, it wiQ 
serve as a model of composition ; and it is one of the great 
objects of book instruction to teach young persons, by the 
example of good models, to clothe their ideas, even the most 
familiar, in appropriate language. 

A good choice of books cannot now present any great difficulty ; 
for there is, in every department of modem literature, a large 
supply of works for young people above the age of eight, in which 
knowledge is skilfully blended with entertaLoment. Among the 
most useful and interesting subjects are traits of benevolence, 
courage and other virtues, moral tales or historical facts illustra- 
tive of those truths which are best inculcated by example, natural 
history, voyages, travels, the biography of eminent characters, 
especially of self-raised men, and of such as have conferred 
benefit on mankind by their discoveries, their inventions, their 
persevering industry, or their virtuous actions. These would be 
fit subjects of study, as they would present to children useful 
lessons of morality, perseverance, and steadiness of purpose. The 
life of a good and wise man is better than a dissertation on good- 
ness and wisdom. From the admiration to the practice of virtue 
the passage is rapid : such is the force of imitation, that, if a 
child takes pleasure in the recital of noble and generous actions, 
he will take pleasure in performing them himself. 

So powerftil an instrument of education is reading that, by 
proper gradation of didactic books, a young person may acquire 
various branches of knowledge more pleasantly and more 
effectually, than by the ordinary routine of mnemonic tasks. If 
parents were fully aware of this truth, and would encourage the 
natural inquisitiveness of children, a few select works would 
suffice to enable the latter, especially girls, who do not require 
the discipline of public education, to instruct themselves at home 
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at less expense, more thoroughly, and with less danger to their 
moral purity, than they could be taught in the greater number 
of schools. This object would be the more certainly secured, if 
the children were early accustomed to consult dictionaries, soaps, 
encyclopedias, and other books of reference, for the meaning of 
words and the explanation of geographical, lust(»ical, and my- 
thological names. In proof of the efficiency of reading as a 
substitute for school lessons, we may affirm, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the knowledge which the great majority of the 
well-informed possess in the different walks of literature or 
science, has been acquired altogether out of school and chiefly 
from reading. 

Although it is, in general, advisable to read modem before 
ancient history, the annals of one's own country before those of 
another, yet those who are destined to receive a classical educa- 
tion may prepare for it by early reading abridgments of ancient 
history, concurrently with occasional oral remarks from their 
instructors, on mythology and ancient geography, as also on t^e 
customs and institutions of the Greeks and Bomans ; for the 
difficulties which the study of ancient languages presents, pro- 
ceeds as much from an ignorance of things as from an ignoranee 
of words. 

The occasional reading of fairy and romantic tales which have 
no immoral tendency cannot be objected to, provided the children 
are able to discriminate between truth and fiction. Such works 
are useful to enliven the mind and exercise the imagination. 
Milton, Shakspeare, Walter Scott, Goethe, and the greater 
number of eminent imaginative writers, indulged in sudi read- 
ings in their childhood. 

We shall again advert to the advantages arising from reading, 
in the second chapter of the following Book, in which the sub- 
ject will be considered with reference to a foreign language.* 



sb€t. VI.— initiation into orthography, grammar, and 

LITERARY DISCRIMINATION. 

Although the import of language is the chief object to be 
attended to in a practical course of instruction, its material 
form should not be neglected. The child must be fieimiliarised 

* We refer parents and instnictors to the Quarterly BevieWf No. CXLVUI., for 
an extensive and classified list of excellent Juvenile works, both entertaining and 
instmetilTe. 
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with the nature and composition of words, their grammatical 
concord, and syntactical arrangement. A knowledge of the 
orthography will be promoted by habitual attention to the 
material form of words : an impression of their appearance as a 
whole confers the power of reproducing them, though each sepa- 
rate letter has not been considered individually. Such a habit 
should be early formed to enable the child to spell correctly, and 
the sooner to accustom the visual organ to observe the compo- 
nent parts of words, he should be frequently examined on the 
spelling of some of the words contained in the last passage he 
has read. 

Although reading with due regard to the orthography of 
words may, in addition to the written compositions previously 
recommended, preclude, in a great measure, the necessity of 
special exercises, this department of the language will receive 
further assistance, if the attention of the child be directed to the 
principles of grammar which regulate the variable orthography 
of wprds. But grammatical instruction ought, in the fi^t two 
periods of youth, to be restricted within narrow limits, and 
should always be inferred by induction from the fisicts of lan- 
guage which are familiar to the pupil. 

It is in the course of conversation and in analysing the lan- 
guage of his book, that a child should be initiated into the first 
elements of grammar. The nature and relative functions of the 
different parts of g^ech may be successively explained as they 
arise from the particular circumstances of the discourse, — mib- 
starUives, when the names of familiar things are mentioned • 
adjectives, when their properties are stated ; whilst the respective 
places of these two species of words will be frequently exhibited 
in the j^course of reading. The distinction between proper and 
common substantives, generic and specific terms, the primitive 
and the figurative sense of words, may, as they present them- 
selves, be rendered obvious by reference to the things to which 
such expressions apply. Verbs may be brought to the notice of 
the child, by showing him that they convey the idea of an action 
or state ; and their classification, nature, and government may 
be afterwards explained by the different forms which they 
assume and by the various substantives and pronouns which are 
joined to them as subjects and objects. Prepositions may be 
shown to express relations, and their import be illustrated by 
placing two objects in different positions with regard to each 
other. Equal &cilities may be afforded to show the learner how 
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pronouns supply the place of nouns, and how artideSy conjunc- 
tions, and adverbs modify the ideas conveyed by the other parts 
of speech. The instructor may also take advantage, as they 
occur, of the verbal inflections indicative of gender, number, case, 
comparison, or other grammatical distinctions, to elicit the most 
general rules of accidence and syntax. Grammatical notions 
inculcated in this manner will be better understood and retained 
than if years were spent in committing them to memory jfrom 
grammars. 

In minutely descanting on objects, or investigating the mean- 
ing of the passage which the child is engaged in reading, dif- 
ferent species of words bearing on the same idea and with one 
common origin, must frequently occur, which will afford favour- 
able opportimities of showing him their derivation from one 
another or from a foreign idiom, and thereby teach him the 
formation and etymology of the vernacular tongue. Prefixes 
and affixes should be brought to his notice, and families of words 
occasionally introduced, with a view to make him ascertain the 
roots, derivatives, and compounds of leading words. This exer- 
cise would prepare him for afterwards discriminating of himself 
between all analogous words ; it would especially add to the 
interest arising from the study of the languages from which his 
native tongue has been derived. 

The present Book having for its object the practical rather 
than the theoretical knowledge of the native tongue, we shall 
reserve our observations on the study of grammar for further 
consideration. This study will, besides, receive considerable 
assistance from the learning of a second language. The mind is 
apt to neglect the elements of expressions which are understood 
instantaneously, whereas the various exercises of the comparative 
method, which are requisite for acquiring a foreign language, are 
most fiavourable to grammatical analysis. We will only observe 
here that, if the child, in the course of his reading, be made 
incidentally to consider words relatively to the ideas which they 
convey, to their mutual relations, to the changes which they 
undergo, and to the places which they occupy in sentences, he 
will find no difficulty in understanding the definitions, rules, and 
technicalities of grammar, when he, afterwards, enters on a 
systematic course of grammatical study. 

At a more advanced period, the child will have his taste 
formed in literary matters and his mind opened to elevated 
thoughts, by reading works distinguished for elegance of style 
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and soundness of ideas. If their excellences, as' well as, their 
defects (from which no author is free), be carefully pointed out, 
he will not only gain an* acquaintance with his national 
literature and improve his power of discrimination, but he will 
be the better prepared for understanding the foreign wiiters 
which he may subsequently read. In this manner a child may, 
for three or four years, read with considerable profit and pleasure 
a large number of well written works. From these he will 
acquire extensive knowledge (both practical and critical,) of his 
own language, and will then enter with every expectation of 
success on the scholastic study of a foreign language ; for the 
large stock of native words with which reading and conversation 
have familiarised him, and the habit of expressing his own ideas 
with propriety and perspicuity, will considerably facilitate the 
work of translation. 

Such a preparation was deemed indispensable by Condillac, 
who, in educating the young Duke of Parma, confined him for 
two years to the study of French standard works, as a previous 
step to the learning of Latin ; " because," said he, " before under- 
taking the study of another language, we must know our own, 
and, above all, possess information, that we may not be stopped 
by anything but the words."* It cannot be doubted that learning 
a second language through the maternal and by continual 
comparison with it, will be easier and more certain in pro^ 
portion as the latter language is better known. It will then be 
prudent and consistent with the best interest of the learner not 
to let him enter upon the comparative course, until he can fully 
comprehend the books through which it is to be pursued. This, 
in ordinary cases, cannot be, as already observed, before the age 
of twelve. 



Sect. VII.~AD0PTI0N OF THE CONVERSATIONS ON OBJECTS 
IN FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 

The practical course which has now been unfolded is claimed 
by all the children of an enlightened community, and is equally 
applicable to private and to public education. But, practicable 
as it is, we readily acknowledge, that it cannot, in general, be 
undertaken or regularly pursued by parents who are engaged in 
1^6 nimiberless duties and occupations of social life. It is, 



* OowrB^JI^tudes, Mod/ du ^tivdu. 
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therefore, principally addressed to instructors in elem^itary 
schools, as also to tutors and governesses who, residing in families, 
can devote all their attention to theinoral and mental improve- 
ment of the children confided to their care. Families in the 
middle ranks of society, who do not employ resident preceptors, 
might encourage the formation of respectable in£mt schools, in 
which the children would receive instruction superior to that 
which is given in the infent schools of the poorer class. With 
adequate support, an establishment of this kind might possess 
skiHul instructors, under whose direction the course which we 
have briefly sketched might receive great developnent ; it 
would aflford facilities for teaching one or two foreign languages 
practically ; and might possess extensive apparatus and means 
for carrying out successfully the objects of primary education in 
its three departments, physical, moral, and intellectual 

The mental discipline of the first two periods of youth should 
not only impart positive and useful knowledge, but afford to all 
the juvenile members of a free community, independently of 
rank or avocation, the means of continuing and extending, 
according to the particular wants of each, the instructicHi re- 
ceived in these two periods. "Primary instruction," says a 
modem philosopher, " ought to be general ; it prepares for all 
careers without leading to one in particular ; it does not form 
artisans, but men." * The exercise of the faculties and the 
diversified range of information which are the objects of the 
conversational lessons, admirably answer this character of 
primary instruction. These lessons, adapting themselves to the 
circumstances of learners, are as suitable to the industrial and 
agricultural population, who are confined to elementary educa- 
tion, as to the children for whom they are intended only as a 
preparation for higher studies ; they are based on the principle 
of giving young people a knowledge of the facts on which their 
welfare and success in life must depend, and can be made to 
relate to their peculiar circumstances, whatever be their station 
in life. They offer to the teacher every facility to suit his in- 
struction to the ages and future prospect of his pupils : in an 
infant-school he will dwell on the exercises of perception and 
observation, and in a primary school on those of reflection. In 
country schools, the conversation may be made frequently to fiedl 
on natural and agricultural subjects ; in sea-ports, on navigation 
and naval matters, and in inland towns, on industry and the arts, 

• V. Couflin. Rapport du Projet de Loi aur VlnafyrvetUm Primaire. 21 Maif 18S8. 
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without neglecting, in any, the literary and scientific subjects of 
general interest. 

The adoption, in higher schools, of the conversations on objects 
would prove most beneficial to the junior classes as a preparation 
for classical and scientific studies. The different professors who 
may be attached to such establishments, by conversing, each in 
his turn, with the children, would afford them further means of 
extending their knowledge of things and of language ; because 
each teacher, following the bias of his mind and yielding to his 
habits of study, would naturally turn the conversation on the 
peculiar topics with which he is best acquainted. The pupils 
would also acquire clearness of thought and variety of expression, 
as the same things would be presented to them from different 
points of view and explained in different ways ; while the 
questions asked by the various members of a class, and the 
diversity of their remarks, would be profitable to all, and would 
enliven these conversations by playful competition. 

Buty wherever this practical course of instruction is introduced, 
— ^into families, infant and primary schools, or into higher educar 
tional establishments, —it should be carried on every day at stated 
hours, and persevered in for years. The time appropriated to this 
purpose should be extended in proportion to the age of the 
pupils and the seriousness of the subject treated ; it may be 
apportioned, during the first three periods of youth, nearly as 
follows : one hour daily in the first period, one hour and a half 
in the second, and two hours in the third ; allowing, in the last 
two, an equal portion of time for occupations in which children 
may acquire the habit of studying by themselves what depends 
on their own exertions, such as drawing, penmanship, reading, 
or preparing whatever lessons may be required of them. 

Having now shown how the process of nature may, as it were, 
be methodized, to give to children a more extensive knowledge 
of the vernacular tongue, and thus prepare them for entering on 
the comparative study of foreign languages, we will, as a pre- 
liminary step to that study, consider, in the next Book, what is 
the proper subdivision of the subject. 
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BOOK V. 



ORDEE AND EELATIVE IMPOETANCE OE THE 
DIEEEEENT BEANCHES OF LANGUAGE. 

'< Le secret pour apprendre beancoup est de diviser les difficult^s." 

C. P. Radonvillikbs.* 

" ReadiBg maketh a full man, Conversation a ready man, and Writing an exact 
man." — Lord Bacon.! 



CHAPTER I. 



SUBDIVISION OF THE STUDY. 

Sect. I.— THE DIFFERENT OBJECTS PROPOSED FROM THE STUDY 
OF A LANGUAGE.— NATURAL ORDER OF ACQUIRING THEM. 

/ The complete possession of a language implies the power of 
using the two sets of signs of which it consists, spoken and 
written words, either to receive or to communicate ideas. A 
language presents, consequently, four distinct branches of study. 
We give them in the order in which they are successively 
acquired in the native tongue. 

1. To understand the spoken language. 

2. To speak. 

3. To understand the written language. 

4. To write. 

The possession of the first two branches constitutes the 
knowledge of the spoken language ; and the possession of the 
other two constitutes the knowledge of the written language. 

Although there is great affinity between these four branches, 

* Dela Manih-e d ^apprendre les Languea. t Stsaya. Ssa. 60. 
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yet they are so far distinct, that the knowledge of one; or of 
two, does not necessarily imply a knowledge of the others. 

A great portion of the people, in almost every country, 
though in possession of the spoken language, remain all their 
lives ignorant of its written form. The reverse is the case with 
the deaf and dumb, who can only know the written language. 
And more limited still is the acquirement of many, who can 
read the Latin and Greek classics, but can neither converse 
nor write in the languages to which they belong. 

In ordinary circumstances, the learner of a foreign living 
language, not acquiring, like an infant^ the art of speaking 
through the practice in hearing, but through books, must learn 
both departments separately, and may consequently possess 
one independently of the other. It frequently happens, that 
persons who have made some progress in learning to speak a 
foreign idiom, not having had much practice in hearing it spoken, 
experience, when they go abroad, the sad disappointment of 
not comprehending those whose language . they perhaps have 
studied for a long time. Others, on the contrary, whether 
from a timid disposition, or from having had better opportunities 
of hearing the foreign idiom spoken, daily feel how much easier 
it is to understand than to speak it. A Spaniard and a Portu- 
guese, or a Dutchman and a German, almost understand one 
another, although speaking each his own language and unable 
to speak the language of the .other. To these facts may be 
added the case of children, who comprehend. what is said to 
themi long before they have a sufl&cient stock of words to 
express their wants and their feeHngs. 

It is obvious that the four branches above adverted to arft, 
to a certain extent, distinct arts, the separate or collective 
acquisition of which depends on the method pursued ; and, 
although they are auxHiary to one another, special studies and 
exercises are required for the attainment of each in a foreign 
language, the student ought not, at the outset, to aim at these 
four objects together. 

Nature, the archetype and source of all perfection, is on this 
point, as on every other, our best guide. She shows us, by the 
successful manner in which we learn our native tongue, how 
we ought to proceed in the study of a foreign language. This 
fundamental principle needs to be proclaimed loudly and re- 
peatedly ; for, although the most important, it is the most 
neglected. We will subsequently imfold the processes of nature 
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in enabling a child to acquire language ; but, for the present, 
we must be content with indicating the order which she follows 
in the successive acquisition of its different departments. 

In the preceding Books it was seen that curiosity, sympathy, 
and perception, which manifest themselves on the threshold of 
life, enable a very young child, through the language of action, 
to divine the meaning of those who address him. It is only 
after he has, by these instincts of nature, overcome the first 
difficulty of language, and made some progress in associating 
ideas with the words he hears, that another instinct, as powerful 
as the first, leads him to the second step ; he tries to express 
his wants by imitating the words and phraseology which he 
has repeatedly heard. At a more advanced period, he is taught 
to read, and, subsequently, he learns to write the expressions 
which have become familiar to him from hearing or reading. 

Such is the order of the natural method, in which we see, 
that the maternal idiom is acquired by a process similar to that 
through which other imitative arts are learned, that is, by the 
study of models and persevering efforts in imitating them. So 
true is this, that if we wish to be understood, we must conform 
to established usage; we must adopt the received words and 
idioms; no deviation hsom these is allowable. The right of 
neology belongs only to inventive minds who are entitled to 
attach names to their discoveries, or to eminent writers who, 
in giving vent to their imagination, may sometimes introduce 
new expressions; which are readily adopted if applied judi- 
ciously and in conformity with the genius of the language. 



Sect. II.— THE ACQUIRING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
SAME MANNER AS THE NATIVE. 

When the persons, under whose care the child is brought up, 
have a ready command of the foreign language they wish him 
. to learn, it may then be easily commenced from the cradle, 
simultaneously with the national idiom, by following the same 
order, and adhering to the same laws, that is, by perception, 
imUationy and arudogy. 

If the in^t be spoken to in the foreign as well as in the 
native tongue, these two languages will grow equally familiar to 
Inm ; they will, in fact, be both his own. He might even thus, 
by the instinctive process of nature, learn two or three foreign 
languages without confounding one with the other, if he had the 
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advantage of persons residing -with him, who would speak them 
habitually in his presence. Many persons in the upper ranks 
of life, especially on the continent, have thus acquired several 
languages. In their childhood, they had tutors and attendants, 
natives of diflferent countries, who always addressed them each 
in his respective tongue. 

Among other instances we may record the successful prose- 
cution of this plan by Mme. De Genlis. This eminent governess 
gave to the young princesses under her care an English child as 
a playmate ; she placed near them an English chambermaid and 
another female attendant who knew Italian extremely well : 
their chaplain, also, was an Italian. By this means, at the age 
of five years, they understood three languages, and spoke English 
and French with perfect ease. Each young prince had a garden 
which he cultivated with his own hands : she engaged for them 
a Grerman gardener, who never spoke to them but in his own 
language ; he accompanied them, together with their Oerman 
valet-de-chambre, in their morning walks, and, on these occa- 
sions, Grerman was the only language used. They spoke English 
in their evening exercises, as well as at dinner ; and, as she ex- 
presses it, "they supped in Italian.*'* 

In Bussia, where this plan prevails, resident French tutors 
and governesses have rendered their language so familiar among 
the higher classes, that French is spoken in St. Petersburgh as 
purely as in Paris ; and many writers in that country have pre- 
ferred that language to their own in communicating their 
thoughts to the public. Many eminent scholars have attained 
their proficiency in the ancient languages by practice firom 
in&ncy ; and, among others, the celebrated Montaigne. His pre- 
ceptors, and even the servants who attended him, spoke nothing 
but Latin in his presence ; and he declares, that, by this means, 
at seven he spoke that language better than French and as well 
as his master.t Until lately this mode of learning Latin was so 
prevalent in Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia, that the very pea- 
sants spoke it as fluently as their own tongue. It was also in 
this manner that the Komans, the first civilised nation who made 
the study of a foreign language a branch of * education, had 
Greek taught to their children. 

This natural mode of proceeding is the more successful, as a 
child, at a very tender age, has a wonderful aptitude for learn- 
ing languages practicaRy, He neither loses time in trying to 

• Memoir of her Life. t JSssais, lir. I. ch. 25. 
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account for irregularities, nor wastes his mental activity in vain 
theories. He goes directly to work ; he listens, imitates, and 
only requires, for the full development of his linguistic endow- 
ments, that those who surround him be communicative and well 
informed. His perceptive powers, aided by the language of action, 
soon enable him to conceive the ideas which are on a level with 
his understanding, and rapidly to catch the sounds that denote 
them, to whatever language they belong. Thus, in the country 
towns of Wales and Ireland, and in all places which, on the con- 
tinent, are situate on the borders of two coimtries, the children 
in the humblest classes of life usually speak two distinct dialects. 

The constant need which, from his helpless condition, the 
child has of those who surround him, and his anxiety to enter 
into communication with them, make it necessary for him to 
seize upon the great bond of union that connects him with his 
fellow-creatures. His unsophisticated sympathy, his insatiable 
curiosity, his lively imagination, his impressible memory, his 
ready powers of perception and imitation, all assist him in the 
accomplishment of this grand object. How grateful ought not 
we to be to the Supreme Being, who has thus endowed us, from 
our most tender infancy, with propensities and faculties which 
lead to the satisfaction of our first sopial wants ! 

A parent, who can speak another language besides his own, 
ought not to overlook this great aptitude of childhood. He owes 
it to his children to put them, without trouble or loss of time, 
in possession of so valuable an acquisition. Let him make it a 
rule always, from the moment of their birth, to address them in 
the foreign language. If he steadily persevere for several years 
in this course, he will reap the fruit of his self-imposed restriction, 
by seeing his children, at a very tender age, able to imderstand 
and speak the foreign language. However, he must not wonder 
if he finds them more inclined to speak their own : this must be 
the case if they have had more practice in hearing it. They will 
use that language first, which they have heard the more fre- 
quently : but the other will certainly be spoken by them in due 
time ; and, from the vividness of early impressions, it will also 
be long retained. The foreign words take deep root in the 
memory if they are acquired before the native ones have gained 
exclusive possession of the mind. 

K a child be committed to the care of a foreign governess 
or servant, who, in her communication with him, always uses 
her own language, he will rapidly acquire facility of expression 
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in it ; but domestic intercourse being nsuaUy confined to tibe 
most £Eimiliar subjects, his yocabulary will be very limited. 
As a means, therefore, of extending it, she should be provided 
with collections of wood-cuts or engravings representing various 
objects of interest, such as are found in many illustrated 
periodicals or ol^er modem publications. The explanation of 
these pictorial representations will afford her frequent oppor- 
tunity to employ words not used' in the ordinary prattle of the 
nursery, and will, thereby, considerably enlarge l^e child's 
power of language. 

This early acquisition of a second language is not only useful 
to a child as a means of communication, but it will considerably 
facilitate the after-work of education. From the moment he 
knows how to read, every branch of instruction may be studied 
through books written in the two languages. As soon as he 
can write, he may be put to the translation of the one into the 
other, an exercise the benefits of which we shall subsequently 
unfold. That time, also, which is usually devoted to tiie scho- 
lastic study of a second language, may then be given to a third, 
which will be the more easily learned. In fact, the whole 
process of his education, and especially the conversations on 
objects, may without difficulty be carried on through liie 
medium of the foreign language, which by these means will 
become as familiar to him as his own can be. 



Sect. III.— THE LEARNING OP A POREIGN LANGUAGE BY MEANS 
OP OBJECTS OR PICTURES. 

If circumstances have not permitted a foreign language to 
be spoken to childr^i from their earliest infancy, or if the 
teadier does not understand the language of his pupil, the 
natural process may yet be adopted until the age of twelve, 
or even later, by means of the practical course of instruetioii 
detailed in the preceding Book. 

The instructor, at first, makes his young pupil acquainted 
with useful words, by bringing before his notice familiar objects^ 
such as the parts of the body, articles of dress, food, or furniture— 
anythii^, in fact, which being within reach or within view, 
may fix his attention, and by incorporating their fcoreign names 
in simple phrases in connection with such expressions as signify 
here is, look at, hold, take up, give me, bring me, &c. ; suiting^ 
at the same time, the action to the words. He introduces the 
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same objects several times in one sitting, and on successive 
days; and, as their names becon^e &miliar, he gradually ad^ 
a few new ones. This exercise, bringing the perceptive powers 
of the diild into action, will certainly prove inore attractive 
and effectual than committing to memory primers and vocabu- 
laries. He will not only retain the words, but learn their true 
pronunciation, ii^ conformably to the iterative process of nature, 
he frequently hears them, anli as frequently utters them in 
imitation of the instructor. 

When many nouns have by repetition been acquired by the 
child, the two verbs in the foreign language signifying to have 
and to be, as the most useful, are attached to them, as I have a 
cupf 1/ou have some tea, lam on a chair, we are in the room, &c. ; 
and, as a farther step, two nouns are introduced in connection, 
as / have a cup of tea, he has a hit of sugar in his tea, here is a 
tea spoon, you have bread and butter, you have a pencii in your 
hand, &c. ; the articles and words supplying their place, such as 
my, your, this, som^, each, &c., as also the numeral adjectives, 
being occasionally introduced before the names of things, as 
the circumstance requires. An endless variety of familiar de- 
scriptive phrases may thus be analogically formed with the above- 
mentioned two verbs alone. We should, however, observe 
that in proceeding tlirough these lessons, the instructor's care, 
in the beginning, should be to enable his young pupil to under- 
stand the foreign words and phraseology which he utters, 
rather than to make him speak. When words are readily 
understood and frequently repeated they will be easily retained. 

Engravings, plain and coloured, may, with equal efficiency 
and great convenience, be used as substitutes for objects. A 
smes of diversified and interesting subjects would afford to 
learners the means of gaining, in a pleasing manner, an extensive 
range of words ; — ^a well-filled page, engraved from a good 
original, contains more elements of thought, and more materials 
oi language, than the printed page of any school-book. 

When a child has made some progress in the naming of 
objects, he must be initiated into an acquaintance with the words 
expressive of their parts, substance, colours, forms, and other 
sensible properties. By the use of suitable action, a short descrip- 
tion of them would be fiilly understood without resorting to 
the native tongue ; the more obvious properties of objects, 
like the objects themselves, need only to be exhibited and named. 
With r^ard to the adjectives si^iificant of colour, form^ and 
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other attributes of matter, they will be taught by the instructor's 
bringing into proximity several objects which have the same 
or opposite properties, and uttering the words signifying them 
conjointly with the names of the objects. In this manner, and 
wiUi the aid of the language of action, he will so closely 
associate in the minds of his pupils descriptive phraseology 
with a great many familiar things, that they will be able readily 
to imderstand and express ideas about them. 

To the substantives and adjectives with which the learner 
is acquainted, the instructor should join a variety of verbs, 
which may be explained either by his gestures, or by the 
actions represented in the engravings. The various relations 
in which he may place any two objects with respect to each 
other, or in which they stand in the engraved page, will afford 
sufficient opportunities for practising the prepositions in con- 
nection with nouns or pronouns. Adverbs and conjunctions 
will be gradually introduced as the progress of the learner and 
the circumstance demand. Thus, in the mother tongue, a young 
child, after having first named things, then qualities, then acts, 
uses the accessary words, and, at length, succeeds in clothing 
in appropriate language his impressions and feeUngs. 

Detached words, being unavailable for the purpose of commu- 
nication, would, as useless lumber, be soon forgotten. The 
foreign phraseology must, therefore, be the constant aim of the 
teacher ; but, to effect this object, great caution is required on 
his part. He should, in the commencement, sometimes join to the 
same adjectives the names of different objects, and, conversely, 
to the same name different adjectives ; he should, at other times, 
effect similar variations in connecting nouns with prepositions, 
nouns or pronouns with verbs, verbs with adverbs, so that short 
phrases may, by analogy, serve as a clue to each other. As tliese 
grow familiar to the child, longer sentences will be introduced. 
If, for example, there be placed before him a book which contains 
an engraving representing a young girl reading, he may be 
addressed in the foreign language, (accompanied by appropriate 
action), in words corresponding to the following : — This is a nice 
book, I open the hook, I shtU the book, open the book, &c. ; there are 
pictures in this book, here is a picture, a nice picture, here is a nice 
girl; she is sitting on afoot-stool and reading a book ; here is the 
head of the little girl, her hand, her mouth, &c. ; the right hand of 
the little girl is opened, I open my hand, I shut my hand, open your 
hand, your mouth, shut your m^vth, your eyes, &c., &c. Less 
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trifling subjects and less childish phraseology may be intro- 
duced with an adult learner. 

The instructor must frequently repeat the same expressions, 
and always accompany them with looks, tones, gestures, and 
actions which explain them. The language of action, thus 
used comformably to the process of nature, is, as an explanatory 
means, preferable to translation, which would create confusion 
by the mixture of the two idioms, and will more effectually 
enable learners to understand, pronounce, and retain the 
foreign words expressive of the things submitted to the cog- 
nisance of their senses. If, however, the teacher speaks their 
^sjigTi&ge, native words and short explanations may occasionally 
be resorted to, when the foreign expressions do not admit of an 
interpretation exclusively addressed to their perceptive powers ; 
for they should, above all, perfectly comprehend every sentence 
they hear, in order to take an interest in the lesson, and be able, 
in their turn, to apply it to the expression of their own ideas. 

This course, which follows that of nature step by step, cannot 
feil, if persevered in for some time, to obtain the success which 
invariably attends the acquiring of the native tongue ; but its 
benefit is not necessarily confined to young children ; it would 
prove equally useful to all those who learn from a foreigner un- 
acquainted with their language. 

In the interval of the lessons, the children should, when prac- 
ticable, be afforded frequent opportunities of hearing the words 
with which the lessons on objects have made them acquainted ; 
they may be addressed in the foreign language on all the ordi- 
nary topics of family intercourse, the things or persons men- 
tioned being always pointed to, when named for the first time. 
If, in addition to this practice, the parents are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the colloquial phraseology of the language to use 
it in addressing familiar questions or observations to each other, 
let them do so within the hearing of their children, and instinct- 
ive imitation will advance the latter more than all the mnemonic 
lessons with which they might be teazed. They will soon be 
able to speak the foreign language ; for the habit of hearing 
its words, on perceiving the things meant or pictorial representa- 
tions of them, and of attending to the colloquial intercourse 
carried on in that language, will so closely and so indelibly 
associate in their minds the foreign phraseology with its cor- 
responding ideas, that this phraseology will instantly recur to 
them whenever they wish to express the ideas. 
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The instructor, when engaged in the conversations on objects 
in the foreign language, will always have it in his power to bring 
under the consideration of his pupils the subjects most interest- 
ing to them, and which lead to the use of the expressions he 
thinks they most need. In these lessons he ought to proceed 
more slowly through the different stages of the conversations 
than would be requisite if they were conducted in a language 
already familiar to them ; and he should particularly dwell, as 
a ground-work, on the first exercises, which consist in denomi- 
nating objects, their parts, substance, colours, forms, size, num- 
ber, and their various jwroperties. It is, when following the 
natural process, a great step made towards the knowledge of a 
language, to be able to call familiar things by their names, and 
to distinguish them by the terms expressive of their qualities : 
. the other words used in connection with these names are then 
n^idly acquired, and a further advance in the conversations an. 
objects, or on pictures, presents no difficulty. 

Concurrently with these exercises in perception, imitation, and 
analogy, just now recommended as an introduction to the practi- 
cal knowledge of a foreign language, the parent or instructor 
should, when the children know how to read, daily translate tor 
them a few pages of some very easy and entertaining book, their 
eyes being at the same time fixed on the foreign text. He should 
afterwards withdraw the book' from their sight, and make them 
translate the same from his reading it to them ; they should also 
learn the conjugations of the foreign verbs, and form simjde 
and familiar phrases illustrative of them. For directions on 
these points we refer the reader to Book vn., Chap. ii. ; on the 
study of words, and to the fiist chapters of Books vin., ix., 
and X., which treat of the initiatory exercises in translating, 
hearing, and speaking. 

One hour a-day, divided into two or three portions, and devoted 
to these exercises for six months, would suffice to enable a child of 
the age of seven or eight to gain, in a foreign language, about 1^ 
same degree of skill in understanding what is said and in speak- 
ing, as he possesses in his own, — ^these being the first two 
branches which are acquired by the natural course. An aduH^ 
who would submit to this apparently childish, but truly pihilo- 
sophical process, would, under a judicious teacher, aocQmjdish 
this object in a much sh(»i;er period, tl^ more so as he maj, 
at the same time, pufsue the course of reading unfolded m 
Book VIII. 
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Sect. IV.— ORDER OP STUDY, WHEN A POREIGN LANGUAGE IS 
LEARNED THROUGH THE NATIVE AND THROUGH BOOKS. 

A child, learning a foreign language under circumstances 
similar to those in which he acquired his own, may follow the 
order above mentioned ; but the case is different with learners 
who have passed the age of childhood, and who study the lan- 
guage through their own as a branch of scholastic instruction, 
or who have not the advantage of an instructor's daily assistance : 
another course must, in this case, be adopted,'as conformable, 
however, with that of nature as circumstances permit. 

The comparative method, which art supplies as a substitute 
for the natural process, although generally less successftd in 
imparting a practical knowledge of a language, possesses the . 
advantage of being a better instrument of mental training, as 
was seen in Book iii., Chap, in.. Sect. 11. The instinctive process of 
nature answers better . for a living language, which is required 
as a means of social communication, since it secures a practical 
knowledge of it ; but the artificial and comparative method is 
preferable for the learning of Latin, as it makes this language 
subservient to intellectual development, which is, at the present 
day, its most prominent sphere of usefulness. Latin was, it is 
true, learned practically as a living language some hundred 
years ago, because it was then a depository of knowledge and a 
general vehicle of thought ; but things are changed, and Latin 
is no longer desirable for these two objects : to those who have 
now no better notion of the utility of the classics than that 
entertained by our ancestors, our hulnble advice is to spare 
themselves the labour of studying them. 

Let us now see what is the order prescribed by the compa- 
rative method, and how the four branches may be rendered 
auxiliary to each other in the gradual advancement of the 
student. 

The articulate and the written signs* of language, being con- 
ventional, a familiarity with their import and form must be 
gained before they can be properly applied to the expression of 
thought ; in other words, we must commence by receiving, not 
by communicating ideas. It is only after ideas have, by means 
of their signs, been impressed on our minds, that we can, by 
imitation, egress the S€une or analogoiti ideas in using the 
same signs. Impression of language, which is effected through 
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hearing and reading, must therefore precede expression, which is 
effected by speaking and writing* This order is the more 
rational as the practice of the former two branches is consider- 
ably easier than that of the latter two : the arts of hearing and 
reading only require a previous slight acquaintance with the 
words and phraseology ; and, in many instances, the object is 
attained by merely guessing. This is so true, especially as 
regards the power of imderstanding oral expression, that a child 
twelve or eighteen months old is already a proficient in it, who 
would be utterly incapable of improvement in any other depart- 
ment of language. In a foreign tongue, as in the native, we 
may, from the context, or by analogy, imderstand words which 
we never heard or saw before ; we may also be directed 
to the meaning of a speaker «r writer by a previous acquaint- 
ance with the subject; but, for the purpose of speaking and 
writing, neither the most acute sagacity, the most inventive 
powers, nor the most thorough knowledge of the subject will 
avail : not only should we previously know the words expres- 
sive of the ideas to be conveyed, but we should also be inti- 
mately acquainted with their various shades of meaning, their 
inflections, grammatical concord, syntactical jgrangement, and 
idiomatic forms. 

This is sufficiently proved by experience : the greater number 
of those who listen to orators in the pulpit, at the bar, or in 
public assemblies, would be utterly incapable of speaking fM* 
five minutes on the subjects treated by those orators, although 
they may imderstand them perfectly. Very few are those who 
can write with ease and correctness, in their own language, 
on even the simplest subjects, whilst tens of thousands read and 
clearly understand the popular works. Persons of an ordinary 
capacity and with an ordinary education are very nearly on an 
equality with the brightest geniuses and the most profound 

* The vord hearing, used in this Book to express one of the four subdivisions of 
the study of language, signifies both the action of the organ which pereeirea the 
impressions of articulate sounds, and that of the mind which conceives ideas ttook 
these sounds. The division of our subject and the absence of a better term have 
compelled us to attach this double meaning to it; and, in doing so, we are justified 
by the analogy which it bears with the words used to designate the three other 
branches. Speaking, its counterpart, implies both the act of uttering articulate 
sounds, and of expressing ideas through their means. Beading means, both to utter 
the articulate sounds represented by the written words, and to understand the 
ideas conveyed by them. Writing applies equally to the mechanical art of pen> 
manship and to the mental operation of expressing ideas. The mental operation 
expressed by these words is the signification mostly attached to them througlioat 
this work. 
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scholars, in the, exercise of hearing or of reading ; but the well- 
educated far surpass the ignorant in the power of speaking or 
writing : in fact, superior minds alone can approach perfection 
in these two arts. This remark applies with equal force to 
foreign idioms: they are often translated with considerable 
facility and correctness by persons who woidd be utterly unable 
to speak or write them with tolerable accuracy. " To clothe 
Cicero or Virgil in an English dress, is an bffice to which many 
are fully competent ; but to render an English writer into Cice- 
ronian prose or Yirgilian hexameters would surpass the powers 
of the most accomplished classical scholar." * 

Impression and expression constitute the double object of lan- 
guage, and mark the principal subdivision and order of the 
study. Correct impressions are received from proper models, 
and correct expressions are produced by a judicious imitation of 
them. Models are of two kinds, nuen and hooks. The child, 
while acquiring the native tongue, is under the influence which 
he receives from the former : the mother, the nurse, his elder 
brothers and sisters, in fact, all those who approach him, act as 
living models. If they speak correctly, the little imitator has 
the benefit of a good pronunciation and accurate expressions; if in- 
correctly, he adopts unconsciously a defective mode of speaking. 

The Aomtf-learner of a foreign language has not usually the 
advantage of living models ; for the professor cannot, in his ' 
occasional lessons, adequately supply the place of those by whom 
childhood is surrounded : he must, therefore, have recourse to 
books. The reading of foreign authors, by translation, becomes 
the ground-work of his study, as hearing is the ground-work in 
the native tongue. Books present great facilities for stu- 
dying the language in the absence of the teacher : they can, in 
point of matter and style, as well as by means of explanations 
accompanying them, be adapted to a beginner, and to every 
degree of capacity and proficiency. That the highest degree of 
perfection in reading, exclusively of pronunciation, can be 
attained, independently of any assistance from an instructor, is 
proved by experience ; for self-instructed persons commonly 
secure this object to the exclusion of the other departments of 
the study. 

Books are a good substitute for men, when a language is 
learned away from the country where it is spoken. To read a 
work is to listen to its author ; a language is then learned as 

* Alexander Grombie, Gymnasium, awe symholica Oritica. Pref. 
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practically and imitatively, by reading books, as by listening to 
men. The analogy between these two modes of proceeding is 
complete : transhyfcing the foreign books into the native tongoe 
interprets the foreign idiom to the beginner, as the language of 
action interprets to the infant the meaning of the persons who 
speak the vernacular within his hearing. The one is learned 
from the writers as the other from the speakers. 

In the vernacular tongue, the child left to himself acquires the 
pronunciation with the import of oral expression, as a natural 
consequence of his hearing it habitually, and rem^dns ignorant of 
the written signs, which he subsequently learns by a special 
course of instruction based on his knowledge of the spoken words. 
In a similar way, but inverted order, the person who begins the 
study of a second language through the medium of books, gains 
at first a familiarity with its written form ; he must, afterwards, 
by suitable exercises in hearing, be taught the import and pro- 
nunciation of the spoken wdrds corresponding to the written 
words with which he is acquainted. 

In the foreign, as in the native tongue, these two points^ — 
reading and hearing, — are the most important, both as ultimate 
objects and -as means of learning to speak and write. We must 
have long observed, in books and in conversation, what ideas 
people attach to words, before we can, in our turn, use these con- 
ventional signs in speaking or writing. Reading and hearing 
must, in a practical method, first be aimed at, as being the means 
through which imitation — the first law which presides over the 
acquisition of language— enables us to gain the power of speaking 
and writing. The study of the latter two branches will after- 
• wards afibrd learners the opportunity of applying tiie second 
law, — analogy. The comprehension of what is written aiid 
spoken affords also the means of analysing speech and deducing 
the science of language : it thus becomes the foundation on whidi 
is raised the reconstruction of it ; analysis leads to synthesis. 
The four branches rank in importance as follows : — 

1st branch — ^Eeading ; 

2nd branch — ^Hearing ; 

3rd branch — Speaking ; 

4th branch — ^Writing. 
The first two branches constitute the double power of conceiv- 
ing ideas from the impression of their signs on the brain ; the 
other two, the power of using these signs as the expression ci 
thought. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OF IMPEESSIOK 

Sect. I.— READING— THE FIRST BRANCH IN IMPORTANCE. 

Reading, the first branch to be attended to, is that operation 
of the mind by which ideas are attached to the written words as 
the eye glances over them. 

We have here nothing to do with the uttering of sounds 
previously known on perceiving the written words which repre- 
sent them. This first step in the art, a purely mechanical 
operation, serves, in the native tongue, as a means of passing 
fix)m the spoken language to a knowledge of its written form ; 
but it is not practicable at the entrance upon the study of a 
foreign tongue ; for, in this, the learner is not, as in his own, 
already in possession of its pronunciation, which he might apply 
to the words of the book. 

(When the practice of this art embraces both the mechanical 
and the intellectual parts combined, it constitutes the accomplish- 
ment of oral reading, of which we shall treat in the Book on 
Hearing, But, as one of the great subdivisions of the study of 
language, reading consists in the power of conceiving, either by 
translation or directly, the ideas expressed by the written lan- 
guage, of benefiting by the experience of others, as conveyed in 
their writings, of imbibing their thoughts and sentiments, their 
words and their style. It is in this latter- sense that, throughout 
this work, we use the word reading) 

This art claims precedence ovct the other three departments 
of a foreign language, not only because it is the easiest, but 
because it surpasses them in the number and importance of its 
benefits; it is the most useful and the moBt available in 
ordinary circtmistances ; it can be pursued with or without 
a teacher, and practised at home or abroad ; it offers the 
readiest means of instruction at any period of the study ; it is 
subservient to improvement in the native tongue ; it is the 
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5imd-work on which grammar, etymology, and philology 
4nay be effectually studied ; it alone affords the means of 
ascertaining the various acceptations of words, and storing 
the mind with knowledge ; it cultivates the taste and procures 
mental enjoyment; finally, it enables the professor, by the 
explanation and analysis of standard authors, to impart most 
valuable information to his pupils, whilst the exercise of oral 
and written translation from these authors unfold most effectu- 
ally the highest powers of reason. These various benefits, 
arising from the practice and knowledge of reading, will be 
elicited in the second part of this work. 

The importance of reading, as one of the great ends of the 
study of language, is considerably increased by its being a 
means of acquiring the other departments of a foreign idiom, 
and more especially, the power of imderstanding oral discourse ; 
for, when a learner has gained familiarity with the written 
words, he requires but little practice in hearing to be able to 
understand them when spoken. In fact, reading leads to 
hearing in the foreign language, as hearing leads to reading in 
the native. 

In the dead languages reading is all that is really required, 
now that these are no longer used foy international communica- 
tion in political, literary, or scientific correspondence, as they 
were some hundred years ago ; and, from an acquaintance alone 
with the ancient writers, can be derived all the intellectual 
advantages which are expected from classical instruction. 
The Eastern languages which are studied in view of com- 
parative grammar, or of philological and historical researches, 
need also to be understood only in their written form. With 
regard to living languages, they are learned by many who do 
not visit the countries where they are spoken, or have no 
opportunities of conversing with the natives of those countries ; 
whereas books are always at hand, and he who can read them^ 
may, whenever he thinks proper, hold intercourse with the 
most intellectual and enlightened portion of the nation to which, 
they belong. 

The capability of reading living languages so as to imderstand 
them, which is without comparison more easily acquired thaa 
that of writing them, would, if generally diffused among nations, 
accomplish all the purposes of correspondence between men of 
different countries; because each person, writing in his own 
language, would then be likely to be understood abroad. All 
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international transactions would thereby be greatly facilitated ; 
diplomatists, scientific men, and merchants, especially, would 
derive incalculable advantage from the power of reading living 
languages ; for they would then have no occasion in their foreign 
correspondence for translators or special clerks, who frequently 
misrepresent the ideas of their employers, and, more frequently 
still, write so inaccurately as considerably to perplex their 
correspondents abroad. Thus would the well educated in all 
countries be afforded a ready means of interchanging thoughts 
and, entering into that community of feelings which is so 
desirable for the advancement and well-being of society. Inter- 
national communication has, until now, been much impeded 
by the extreme difficulty attendant upon writing a foreign 
language, and by the misunderstandings arising to the reader 
from incorrect compositions. Very seldom' could a person be 
sure of conveying his meaning in it with as much clearness and 
precision as in his own; and, if he had correspondents in 
various countries, it is more likely they could read his language 
than that he could write their different idioms so as to be 
perfectly understood. 

Few of those who study dead or living languages persevere 
xmtil they are completely acquired. The greater number, 
owing to the tediousness and consequent expence attendant on 
the old system, stop in the middle of their course, and retain 
nothing of their past study but the painftd recollection of the 
misery it inflicted on them. Had they turned their best efforts 
to reading, they would most probably have mastered it in the 
time which they wasted in vainly aiming at several objects of 
comparatively minor importance in the language ; and this 
point once gained, it would be a good foundation for acquiring 
the other branches at a subsequent period, if they had the 
leisure and the wish to attend to them. 

The art of reading living languages has also this great 
advantage over the other branches, that as books can always 
be procured, it is, in most cases, within the power of the pro- 
ficient to practise it with a view to instruction or amusement, 
and thus to preserve its possession to the latest period of life ; 
whereas the capability of speaking and writing a foreign lan- 
guage is easily lost for want of the opportunities to bring these 
acquirements into practice. 
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\ S»OT. II.— READING— A MEANS OF ACQUIRING THE MATERIALS 
OF LANGUAGE. 

The efficiency of reading, considered as a means of acquiring 
the materials of language for oral or written expression, is 
undeniable, and shows itself even in the native tongue, although 
the reader is already habituated to a familiar language, which 
tends to counteract the impressions that he receives fix)m works 
written in a style more elevated than that of conversation. 
In fact, no one can possess superior powers of speech who has 
not read much; for it is chiefly from books that scientific, 
classical, and elegant expressions are obtained. The influence 
of books must be greater in a second language, as the expres- 
sions of the foreign author come into the mind without having 
to contend with others previously acquired ; they strike it with 
all the force of first impressions. 

The power of imitation, that innate propensity, so active es- 
pecially in early life, prompts us to use the forms of speech ren- 
dered familiar by frequent repetition, and associated in the mind 
with the ideas which th^y represent. Moreover, extensive and 
attentive reading, by presenting the words in varioi^is situations 
and in different acceptations, gives a clear notion of their real 
value, impresses them in the memory, and thus ftunishes mate- 
rials for speaking and writing. The more extensive and diversi- 
fied the reading, the more likely will the learner be to become 
acquainted with aU the words and their various import. Even 
those who learn a language exclusively for the purpose of con- 
versation require to read it a great deal. 

It is by studying the works of their predecessors that the 
most distinguished writers in every age have risen to celebrity. 
Many of them have declared this fact ; others, anxious to give 
us the benefit of their own experience in the prosecution of their 
studies, have warmly recommended reading as the basis of im- 
provement in a language. 

Among the many authorities which we could adduce in fiivour 
of this practice, we select a few : "Plato," says Longinus, who 
advocates the same opinion, "has taught us that the surest mode 
of attaining to perfection in style is to imitate and emulate the 
illustrious writers who preceded us."* Erasmus, the most distin- 
guished scholar of the sixteenth century, asserts that "the true 

* Treatise en the Sublime, 
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way to speak correctly, is to live and converse with those who 
speak well and to read good authors."* The learned society of 
Port-Eoyal held this doctrine and practised it : one of its most 
eminent members, Nicole, expresses himself in these terms, 
" The great secret for enabling children to imderstand Latin, is 
to put them early into the reading of books and to exercise them 
much in translating them."t " Let the learner, above all," says 
Dean Colet, "learn and read good Latin authors, and note 
wisely how they wrote and spake ; and study always to follow 
them, desiring none other rides but their examples."! " What 
precepts," exclaims D'Alembert, " are preferable to the study of 
the great models ?"§ Nugent observes, "Languages can be 
learned only by practice, and practice is nothing but a con- 
tinual repetition of the same words applied in a hundred different 
ways and on a hundred occasions. But this practice, with regard 
to the dead Languages, can only be had in the ancient authors."! | 
"The explanation of authors," says Suzanne, "is the easiest, 
shortest, and least irksome way to learn the meaning of words, 
the rules of syntax, and the niceties of the language."ir Voltaire 
also says, " The assiduous reading of good writers will be more 
useful for the formation of a pure and correct style than the 
study of the majority of our grammars."** Dugald Stewart 
observes, "As the air and manner of a gentleman can be acquired 
only by living habitually in the best society, so grace in com- 
position must be attained by a habitual acquaintance with 
classical writers."tt 

Cicero, QuintUian, Milton, Locke, Rollin, and many others 
might be quoted in favour of this opinion ; but the few authori- 
ties we have mentioned may, for the present, suffice to show that 
we are not unsupported in assigning to reading the first place in 
the study, as being the most efficient means of improvement in 
acquiring a foreign language. Further proofe of this truth will 
naturally find their place in the next Book, when we treat of the 
inefficiency of grammar towards this object. 

Nature, reason, and experience proclaim this order, example 
before precept, Reading, that is, the study of models or examples, 
must then precede the writing of exercises, which demands a 

• De Pueria ad Virtutem et Litteras. 

t Esaais de Morale.— De V Education dCtm Prince, 
X Address to the Masters of St. PauVs School. 
% Milanges de LUt4rature. — Observations sur VArtde 
i Greek Primitives. % Traiti d^Educati 

* » Milanges litUraires.—Langage. 
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knowledge of rules or precepts ; yet it frequently happens that 
this order is reversed, and that writing a foreign language, or 
composing by rules, is practised at the outset, under the errone- 
ous impression that it accelerates the acquisition of the first 
branch — reading — a mode of proceeding directly in opposition to 
the educational axiom, that the means ought to be consistent 
with the end. 

In a foreign idiom, as in the native, the comprehending of 
books is altogether independent of the ability to write. Innu- 
merable instances could be adduced of persons who, although 
unskilful writers in their own language, are able, from assiduous 
and extensive reading, not only to understand literary produc- 
tions, but aho to derive pleasure from beauty of style. To write 
may assist in learning to speak, because there is some analogy 
in the performance of these two arts ; but it is preposterous to 
suppose that it can assist in acquiring the very opposite art — 
reading. It cannot either, as is sometimes asserted, lead to a 
dear conception of the distinctive meanings of words, or to a 
knowledge of the idiomatic construction ; it is the converse of 
this proposition which is true, — ^a previous knowledge of the 
words and idioms is indispensable for writing. It would be 
considered unreasonable to attempt to "vnrite in the native tongue 
before being able to read it, or to make a young child form his 
vemacidar phrases from given rules of grammar; how much 
more imreasonable, how absurd is it to compel a learner to write 
exercises in a language which he not only cannot speak, but 
with the words and phraseology of which he has not yet been 
made acquainted by either reading or hearing. This subject 
will be more fully elucidated in treating of grammatical exercises. 

In support of early writing, it is often adduced that it fixes 
the foreign expression on the memory. This assertion, which is 
fer from being generally assented to (see Book viii.. Chap, n., 
Sect. XI.,) does not, even admitting its efficiency for some learners, 
justify the adoption of this unnatural course for the Latin, 
because this language is not usually learned with a view to be 
spoken or written in after-life ; and, consequently, there is 
need only of that acquaintance with its words, which is required 
for reading the classics. It will be fully proved, we hope, in 
Book VII., Chap, ii.. Sect. ii. and iii., that this acquaintance with 
the words of a language is gained with more rapidity and cer- 
tainty by reading than by the tedious process of writing. 

Writing previously to reading has now, in the case of Latin 
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and Greek, been in great measure superseded by the conjoint 
practice of these two exercises ; but we believe it is still a 
fevourite order of study among teachers of living languages. 
This cannot excite surprise : foreigners, not being in general 
proficients in the language of their pupils, feel incompetent to 
assist them in finding out the most appropriate expressions for 
translating the foreign authors ; consequently they are inclined 
to neglect translation, and to prefer the writing of grammatical 
exercises. The correction of these bringing into action their 
knowledge of the foreign language, gives to their services some 
i^pearance of utility ; but, in reality, they only retard the 
learner's progress in the first three branches, without advancing 
them in the fourth. The time which, in the absence of the 
professor, is consumed by writing, leaves little leisure to the 
pupils for attending to the more important occupation of reading ; 
and the correction of exercises engrosses a portion of the in- 
structor's time which would be better employed in explaining 
the ancient classics, or attending to the art of speaking a living 
language. 

Sbc. III.-EEADING-A MEANS OF ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE. 

Books, as the depositories of human knowledge, are to com- 
munities what parental testimony is to the child : they supply 
the wants and deficiencies incident to our condition, by furnishing 
us with the means of appealing, in the search of truth, from 
private judgments to the testimony of mankind ; they contain 
all the mental treasures which generations bequeath to suc- 
ceeding generations. Standard works are the most available and 
the most efficient means of instruction in every walk of literature 
and science. The variety of information which a proper course 
of reading brings under the consideration of a learner, and the 
opportunities which it affords him of surmoimting the intricacies 
of different styles, wiU extend his power of comprehending both 
the written and the spoken language, and secure the means of 
deriving advantage from an intercourse with the well-informed. 
The greater the number of subjects we have studied, the more 
varied are the conversations we are able to follow or take a 
part in. This is true with respect to a foreign language as well 
as to our own. 

Beading is conducive to improvement in the different branches 
of education and the various avocations of social life. A few 
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words from eminent writers will firmly establish this truth. 
"A young man," says Dr. Johnson, "should read five hours a 
day, and so may acquire a great deal of knowledge."* "The 
ideas which are acquired from reading are the germ of almost 
every discovery." f "We become well informed only by our 
own reflections. It is the habit and the choice of reading which 
keep up a taste for the beautiful and the love of truth." J 
"Though I should fatigue my readers, I will again repeat that 
the most profitable lessons are those which are received from 
books." § If it be true that the company we keep is indicative 
of our morals, it is equally true that the books we read are 
indicative of our minds. 

Those who take pleasure in reading, and can devote some 
time to that occupation, may, according to their tastes or pro- 
fessions, find abundance of interesting and useful information in 
the stores of the dead languages, and more particularly in those 
of the living ; for the arts and sciences which are every day 
advancing and spreading among all classes, having deserted the 
Latin tongue for its modem and more popular rivals, have of 
late considerably enriched the literature of European nations. 
And here we may venture to say, that of all the continental 
languages, the French and the German are those which present 
the most copious sources of information in every department of 
human knowledge. 

The languages of such modem nations as have distinguished 
themselves, and have reached a high rank in civilisation, claim 
our serious attention ; for in their works are accumulated the 
wisdom and knowledge of all ages, from what is most valuable 
in the writings of the Greeks and Bomans down to the most 
recent discoveries. We must consult them if we wish to add to 
our limited experience that of past generations. 

The people with whom these languages enable us to converse 
having different origins, living in different climates, being sur- 
rounded by different natural objects, brought up with different 
habits, and governed by different laws, must have ideas and 
opinions different from ours. Their writers must see in a 
different light many subjects of which they treat in common, 
with our national authors. In history, in politics, in bellea- 

* James Boswell, Life of Johnson. ♦ 

t J. D'Alembert, Encydopidie — Discoura Priliminaire. 
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§ J. F. Lacroix, Essais sur V Enseignement. 
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lettres, in the arts, and in many other departments of kn 
ledge, their notions often widely differ from ours. The reaam^- 
of their works will, therefore, enlarge our sphere of thought, 
increase our information, and remove many prejudices which 
would otherwise continue to cloud the mind. 

Even imaginative compositions, those of the most approved 
writers in every country, seldom fail to arouse in the hearts of 
the readers lofty and noble aspirations ; while they depict our 
evil passions under colourings and in situations which excite a 
wholesome dread of their pernicious bondage, they widen the 
circle of our kindly sympathies, they enrich our minds with 
vivid descriptions of localities and pictures of national manners, 
they make us acquainted with human character in all its varieties, 
and impart a more complete appreciation of all that is great and 
good. 

In short, the continual and careful reading of good works in 
different languages has a most beneficial influence : it exercises 
the attention, enriches the memory, expands the imagination, 
forms the taste, improves the judgment, stores the mind with 
knowledge, gives habits of study, and leads, by the force of 
imitation, to the highest conceptions and to the performance of 
all good and noble actions. By habitual communication with 
superior spirits, we not only are enabled to think their thoughts, 
speak their language, and feel their emotions, but our own 
thoughts are refined, our conversational powers are improved, 
our common feelings are elevated ; and though we may never 
attain their standard, yet by keeping company with them we 
rise above our own. 



I Sect. IV.— KEADING-A MEANS OF INTELLECTUAL ENJOYMENT. 

Reading is, perhaps, the most attractive part of the study of a 
foreign language. The labour bestowed on it, besides contri- 
buting to advancement in the language, is always accompanied 
by a further reward when the book is interesting or instructive. 
Attention is sustained by the succession of ideas, and curiosity 
gratified by the constant discovery of new words. As the 
fiwality of understanding increases, so does the pleasure arising 
from reading, and, with it, the taste and fondness for the occu- 
pation^ 

To ^he weU-informed reader there is no delight so pure, so 
absorbing, as that which is derived from books ; far beneath it 
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are the vaunted gratifications of the sensualists Beading iin&il- 
ingly relaxes the mind, when weighed down with the toilsome 
occupations of life ; similar in its efiects to the unbending of th^ 
bow, it enables us to return with renewed vigour to the most 
laborious duties. It pours balm into the troubled spirit ; and, 
by its insinuating charm, gradually cheers the imagination from 
the heavy thoughts of aflfliction. When we are eagerly engaged 
in perusing eminent productions, the fascinating idea steals on 
us that we are enjoying the conversation of their authors, and 
gathering from tJieir lips the vivid and eloquent effusions of 
their creative genius ; and, if their society be thus ofben indulged 
in, it insensibly infiises into our minds a portion of their own 
refinement. To the illiterate, the union of unbounded useful- 
ness and exquisite pleasure, which is found in the occupation of 
reading, may seem incomprehensible ; but to a person of lite- 
rary taste, no language could appear exaggerated which would 
adequately pourtray its intellectual benefits. 

The pleasure of study, different from most other pleasures of 
life, is independent of fortime, of health, of the inclemencies of 
the weather, and of the caprice of our fellow-men : it can be 
procured imder all circumstances. " There is in the world," says 
the celeteited historian, Augustin Thierry, '* something prefer- 
able to sensual gratification, superior to fortune, better than 
health itself—it is an ardent love for science."* In the con- 
sciousness of the vicissitudes of human affairs, parents ought, in 
common prudence, to cultivate in their children a taste for read- 
ing. There is no man so high in station as to be enabled to 
dispense with the occupation, and no man so humble as to be 
compelled to forego it. Every new language which is learned, 
diversifies and multiplies indefinitely this intellectual pleasure. 

The art of reading continues to procure enjoyment to the 
latest period of life, when all others have been long abandoned. 
It seems even to increase as the physical faculties lose from age 
their power of action. Madame De S6vign6, in her sixtieth 
year, acknowledged that she then owed to the reading of good 
books pleasures far surpassing those which she ever enjoyed in 
the world or at court. Lord Chesterfield had passed that age, 
when he made a similar acknowledgment. " Beading," he says, 
" which was always a pleasure to me, is now become my only 
refuge."t As means of cheering solitude and alleviating human 
sufferings, books are still more powerful : there is not an afflio- 

♦ Etudes Sistoriques, Pref. j Letters tohisSon,het 305. 
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tion widcli they cannot overcome. How many men of culti- 
vated mind are there, the victims of political dissensions, who, 
in the horrors of a prison, have obtained from books the sweet- 
est consolations, and even the momentary forgetfiilness of the 
dreadfnl fate which awaited them. In fact, in prosperous as in 
adverse [fortune, in the highest as in the humblest situations, 
reading is always productive of good. Montesquieu declares, 
that study was to him a sovereign remedy against .the ills of 
life. " I never had any sorrow," he adds, " which an hour of 
reading did not remove."* Lord Byron remarks, in his 
'Journal,' "If I could always read, I should never feel the want 
of society." t "As much company as I have kept," says Pope, 
" and as much as I love it, I love reading better, and would 
rather be employed in reading than in the most agreeable con- 
versation."! "But for books," said Jefferson, "life would 
scarcely be worth having." § F6n61on emphatically exclaimed, 
that he " would not exchange the love of reading for any earthly 
enjoyment."|| 

Sect. V.— READING AND HEARING COMPARED. 

Good books are 'the best companions of our leisure hours : we 
can, at any time, have recourse to them, and select one from 
which, as we feel inclined, we may derive either amusement or 
instruction. The same cannot be said of men : we cannot always 
command their services when we are best disposed to receive 
information from them ; and it seldom happens that our anxiety 
for instruction is gratified in our usual roimd of visits, or by 
those whom we generally meet in society. 

Sir Walter Scott says, in one of his works, that he never met 
with any man, let his calling be what it might, even the most 
stupid fellow that ever rubbed down a horse, from whom he 
could not, by a few moments' conversation, learn something 
which he did not before know and which was valuable to him. 
Jt will be acknowledged that, by proper management, something 
might be learned from every person, but how few could, like 
Walter Scott, draw forth from another the particular knowledge 
which he possesses, and, besides, such information, the fruit of 
individual experience, relates only to the common affairs of life, 

• Son Portrait par luirmhne. t Moore, Life of Byron, 

X Th. Moore, Life of Byron, Note. ^ Correspondence. 
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. and can be but very superficial. The use of books opens a wider 
range of ideas and leads to greater investigation of science : if 
we wish to be profound in any species of knowledge we must 
have recourse to books. 

We have a greater command over what we read than over 
what we hear. In reading we can pause at will and direct ihe 
powers of reflection to the passages which it is essential to inves- 
tigate and remember. At any part of the book we can compare 
what is there the object of consideration with what precedes ; 
and thus the subject is better connected in the mind and more 
thoroughly understood. In listening, on the contrary, the slow- 
ness of our conception, or the rapidity of the speaker, does not 
always permit us to follow him. We have not time to dwell on 
the words or ideas that call for examination, and much less can 
we retrace our steps, in order to compare the diflerent parts 
of the subject presented to our consideration. Besides, the 
information gathered from conversation cannot generally be 
relied upon with the same certainty as that which is found in 
standard didactic works. 

Books, as models, are preferable to men : not only they present 
a richer stock of words and a style generally less defective and 
less trivial than that of conversation, but the impressions made 
through the organ of sight are more vivid and more lasting than 
those which are made through the organ of hearing ; for the 
attention is more firmly captivated by the eyes than by the ears. 
This observation applies only to the form of language, not to the 
thought, which, by the force of sjonpathy, receives from the 
living voice a power of impressiveness, of which the inert page 
is altogether destitute. The rapidity with which all the articu- 
late words succeed each other requires them to be repeated very 
often, in order to be retained ; the written words, on the con- 
trary, can be dwelt upon at will by the organ of sight, and the 
same repetition of the impressions is not required in order to 
retain them. "Whatever is acquired through the ear," says 
Horace, "makes a fainter impression on the mind than what is 
conveyed to it through the fitithfiil eyes."* Dugald Stewart 
makes a similar observation : " Visible objects," he remarks, 
" are remembered more easily than those of any of our senses, 
and hence it is, that the bulk of mankind are more aided in their 
recollection by the impressions made on the eye than by those 
made on the ear."t 

• De Arte Poeticd. f -Efem. 0/ the Philosophy of (he Huntan Mind. 
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Viewed in other respects, reading and hearing are equalise 
nseful at the entrance upon the study. As the practice of 
reading leads to the acquisition of three important objects, 
namely, to the comprehending of hooks, the orthography, and the 
moUerials of language, so the practice in hearing leads, in a simi- 
lar way, to the comprehending of men, the pronunciation, and the 
moOeriaU of language. The latter result, common to both 
branches, is strikingly illustrated by the opposite fact, that per- 
sons in humble life, who do not read, nor mix in society, have 
but a very limited stock of words ; and these are of the most 
common kind. In the native tongue these two means of ex- 
tending our vocabulary are practicable ; but, in acquiring a 
foreign language, reading is, in ordinary circumstances, the only 
means within the power of the learner who is with his books 
more than with his teacher ; and, hence, it becomes the funda- 
mental branch of study. 

The attention of learners should then, at first, be chiefly directed 
towards acquiring a clear comprehension of books ; but, in thus 
insisting on giving precedence to this branch, we do not mean to 
disregard the other three, without which the knowledge of the 
language, would be very incomplete ; we only wish to indicate 
the progressive order which ought to be followed in the study. 
Nor do we mean that each of these branches should be learned 
separately, passing to the second only after thoroughly possess- 
ing the first, and so on in succession, but that the efforts of the 
learner ought to be more particularly directed, at the outset, 
towards reading, which, in a foreign language, is the easiest and 
the most useful branch, either as an ultimate object, or as an 
auxiliary in acquiring the others. The exercises in hearing, 
requisite for understanding the spoken language, may soon after 
be entered upon, and, if duly carried on concurrently with read- 
ing, they will soon secure a mastery of the second branch. That, 
in general, learners imderstand the written language sooner and 
better than the spoken, is merely because they have more prac- 
tice in reading than in hearing. The 3rd and 4th branches, — 
speaking and writing, — ^will successively follow, as familiarity with 
liie first two gradually enables the learner to divide his atten- 
tion between them all ; and, at last, the four branches will be 
simultaneously attended to, until the complete possession of them 
is gained. It is in this manner that we proceed in the vernacular 
tongue in which our powers of hearing and reading are always 
in advance of the powers of speaking and writing. 
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4SBCT. VI.— HEARING-ITS IMPORTANCE. 

Ad branch, — ^the art of comprehending the language 
; /§ it spoken, — ^will be entered upon when some progress 
-nas^een made in the first, and will then be the more rapidly 
acquired as greater proficiency has been gained in reading. At 
the same time that the pupils acquire through their own eflforts 
fejniliarity with the written language^ they avail themselves of 
the assistance of a professor, by attending, when with him, to 
the spoken language, which they could not learn in his absence ; 
for, if the acquisition of the written language — reading and 
writing, depends on the persevering industry of the learners, 
that of the spoken language — hearing and speaking, chiefly de- 
pends on the continual exertion of the teacher. It is his peculiar 
office to initiate them into these two branches. 

Hearing will prove indispensable to those who may have 
occasion to speak the foreign language ; for it is the most im- 
portant part of our communication with others : it is truly the 
better half of conversation. Its complete acquisition is vastly 
more useful than that of speaking. We may often, with a limited 
command of words, aided by circumlocution and the language of 
action, succeed in conveying our meaning to others ; but nothing 
short of perfection in understanding oral expression will do fijr 
the necessities of social intercourse. If we comprehend perfectly 
what is said, a few words, a monosyllable, even the slightest 
motion of assent or dissent, will suffice to keep up the conversa- 
tion. But i^ on the contrary, we do not clearly and fully com- 
prehend the person who addresses us, all the command of 
language which we may possess will be unavailable to keep tip 
the intercourse. Hence hearing may be useful independently of 
speaking, whereas speaking is useless without hearing. 

Not to understand perfectly what is addressed to us, places 
us in a most awkward position ; we know not what counte- 
nance to assume, what answer to give. Sometimes we may 
fancy we have caught the speaker's idea, and we venture on 
a reply which, by its incongruity, only proves more awkward 
than our silence. To the person who addresses us, it must be 
equally distressing not to perceive in our countenance the 
expressive looks that bespeak the internal action of a mind 
which comprehends what is said. He must speak more slowly 
and plainly than usual, or depart from his natural styl^ in 
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order to use expressions which may be on a leyel with our 
limited knowledge of the language. Such a conversation is 
equally painfiil to the speaker and to the hearer. 

When a person understands the spoken language of the 
country which he visits, he is enabled, from the moment of 
his arrival, not only to enjoy the society of the people, but also 
to improve in speaking ; for he easily and permanently retains 
words and entire phrases, when his ear distinctly catches and 
his mind clearly conceives them ; he readily uses tliem after- 
wards in the way he has heard them applied. In fact, the art 
of speaking a foreign language presents little difficulty to him 
who understands it when spoken. "With the possession of this 
second branch, two or three months would be sufficient to learn 
how to converse with great ease ; deprived of it, we might be 
years in the country without being able to join in conversation, 
and much less to retain the foreign expressions which strike the 
ear. "He that travelleth into a country," says Lord Bacon, 
"before he hath some entrance into the language, goeth to 
school, not to traveL"* 

As it has been remarked that the art of reading foreign 
languages would, if generally practised, extend the benefit of 
correspondence, so the power of understanding their oral expres- 
sion, which is, as will subsequently be seen, of very easy 
attainment to persons able to read these languages, would 
considerably facilitate personal intercourse between the natives 
of different countries, because each speaking his own language 
would be understood by the other. We submit this idea to 
scientific associations and to the Peace Congress, as calculated 
to aid, by its realisation, their generous efforts in the great 
cause of the advancement of humanity ; the reciprocal under- 
standing of foreign languages is conducive to the diffusion of 
knowledge, to the community of feelings amongst mankind, and 
more than any other intellectual progress, will bind together 
the human race. International communion is the great desi- 
deratum of the present age. 

Wilkins, Leibnitz, I'Abb^ de St. Pierre, Volney, and many 
other philanthropists, impressed with the vast importance of the 
benefits which would accrue to humanity from a xmiversal 
language, have devised schemes for the practicability of such 
a vehicle of thought. Their efforts, however, have as yet 
proved unsuccessful ; and it is not likely that any system of 

* Eaaayt. Eas. 18. 
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signs will ever be contrived, which could be generally adopted 
among the various nations of the earth ; too many obstacles tend 
to defeat the execution of such a project. Descartes considers 
it as visionary, at tha same time -that he admits the possibility 
of contriving a more philosophical language than any now in 
existence.* 

The elements of a universal language, which to be available 
should be restricted to ideographical writing, would, like the 
Chinese characters, present very great difficulty in their acquisi- 
tion. A familiarity with them could not be gained by practice 
in hearing or reading ; they must be learned abstractedly and 
imconnectedly, — ^a very tedious and painful task. But should a 
person even surmount the difficulty of their acquisition, he 
would often, when using them in conformity with his habits 
of vernacular expression, fiEdl to make himself understood by 
the natives of another country, on account of the difference 
which in general exists in the grammatical and idiomatical 
structure of languages. Besides, the advantages to be expected 
from such a language would not, in the present state of things, 
be adequate to the labour and length of time consumed in the 
study ; for, not only would oral expression be excluded from 
its sphere of usefulness, but its possessor would not find in the 
new characters a literature from which to derive instruction 
or procure intellectual enjoyment — ^the chief motives for learning 
a second written language ; nor could he always be certain of 
having for a correspondent a person conversant with them ; 
and the want of practice, arising from the absence of books and 
the probable rarity of correspondence, must cause him soon to 
forget this written language, or rather must be an obstacle to 
his ever acquiring it. With regard to the partial use of such a 
language among the learned of different coimtries, were it even 
practicable, it would be most prejudicial to society at large ; 
for, as with the usual hieroglyphics in ancient Ifeypt, much 
valuable information would then be shut out from the great 
majority of the people.t 

The general diffusion of the arts of reading and hearing foreign 
languages would obviate all these difficulties ; for the power of 
understanding two or three of the most extensive among the 

* See R. Descartes, LeUre au Bev. Fh'e Meraetme. 
t The institation of a universal language presents many other obstacles which our 
limits do not permit us to investigate. See, on this subject, " Dea Siffma et de VAH tb 
Jtnser considirSa dona leura Bapporta mutuela."-^. M. Deg^rando. 
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languages, would, for the great majority of persons, answer 
nearly all the pui*poses of a universal idiom ; and the acquisition 
of the first two branches in any one of them is so easy that it 
has been frequently accomplished in lesa than a year,pand, in 
some instances, in less than six months ; so that one could 
learn how to understand perfectly half a dozen languages, both 
written and spoken, in much less time than would be required 
for learning to speak and write one with ease and correctness. 
Many facts and arguments illustrative of this assertion will 
be subsequently adduced in treating of the acquisition of this 
branch. 

When we are abroad among those whose language we have 
studied, we have a thousand occasions of hearing them speak, 
a thousand opportunities of deriving pleasure and profit fi:om 
understanding them ; but comparatively few are the circum- 
stances which require us to speak their language. Whether we 
travel in a public coach or sit at a table d'h6te, it is often 
instructive and always prudent to allow others to speak ; for 
we gain a great deal of local information, and soon know in 
whose company we are. The inexperienced and the unthink- 
ing are ever ready to tell who they are, whence they come, 
whither they go ; but sensible people, at home or abroad, are 
generally more inclined to listen than to talk, when they are 
among strangers. 

Whatever may be our pursuit in a foreign land, whether 
business, instruction, or amusement, we constantly have to 
exercise the precious faculty of hearing, almost to the exclusion 
of speaking ; for, whether we attend sermons^ lectures, or plays, 
the debates in the Houses of Parliament, or in the Courts 
of Justice, ever3rwhere silence is imposed on us. If we visit 
museums or public buildings, we are doomed to hear the cice- 
rone's oft-repeated tale ; if we enter a shop, we have again to 
listen to the tradesman expatiating on the merits and cheapness 
of his goods ; in short, in all circumstances we have less to say 
than to hear. 

If we frequent society, we shall generally find that the practice 
of attending to what is addressed to us, and following the con- 
versation of the well informed, is far more useful and less dan- 
gerous than an over-anxiety to speak. To know how to listen 
is a social quality, as rare as it is valuable. We neglect, we 
despise, too much the art of listening. He who listens well, 
thinks equally well. Conversation is like the wind, which 
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carries seeds with it and scatters them in its passage.^ Pythagoras 
imposed on his disciples a silence of five years, before they were 
permitted to address him. 



Sect. VII.- HEARING— A MEANS OF ACQUIRING THE PRONUNCIATION. 

Understanding the people will not be the only object gained 
if the professor often afford his pupils the opportunity of hearing 
him. The pronunciation will then be retained without difficulty ; 
for it must not be forgotten that the power of producing the 
articulate sounds of any language depends entirely on the fre- 
quency of the impressions which they have made on the ear. 
Those are dumb to whom nature has denied the sense of hearing. 
Such is the force of the instinctive power of imitation in child- 
hood, that we unwittingly acquire the pronunciation and prosody 
of the vernacular tongue, while attention is directed to the ideas 
conveyed by oral expre^ion. Hence the precept of Quintilian, 
who recommends to place near children only persons who speak 
correctly. 

The plain, direct, and natural method, by which the ear is 
attuned to the native sounds, and the vocal organs learn to pro- 
duce them, is equally applicable to a foreign language. If it 
were strictly and patiently followed, the pronunciation of that 
language would be as easily attained as that of the native 
tongue. If, in general, this part of a living language is found so 
extremely difficult, it is simply because the method pursued to 
acquire it is in opposition to that of nature. We disdain to 
follow the easy path she has marked out for us, and we are 
punished by fatigue and disappointment. 

It is a great error to think that, in the study of a living lan- 
guage, exercises in pronunciation ought to be introduced at the 
outset. In the natural process, the act of pronouncing is, as we 
have seen, only the second step ; in a foreign language, it is tlie 
third : the learner must &*st be exercised in translating that 
language, then in hearing, and, afterwards, in pronouncing it. 
He must understand the spoken words before he attempts to 
utter them ; for it is contrary to reason, to learn signs of any 
kind before ascertaining what they signify. The young child 
attempts to pronounce only the words or phrases to which he 
attaches a meaning. The knowledge of the pronunciation of a 
word is useful only inasmuch as its meaning is known ; and it is 

• See J. M. Deg^rando, Dea Siffnes et de TArt de Fenser, die. 
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the association of that meaning with the sound which impresses 
t^e pronunciation on the memory. On the other hand, the pro- 
nunciation of many words depends on their signification. For 
example, august, minute^ invalid ; use, conducty rebel, are pro- 
nounced in two ways, according as the first three are substantives 
or adjectives, and the other three substantives or verbs. Among 
other words which differ in pronunciation as they differ in mean- 
ing may be mentioned the following, in English, and in French. 

how (an act of reverence). how (an instrument of war). 

giU (a measure). giU (of a fish). 

read (present tense). read (past tense). 

desert (wilderness). desert (merit). 

gaUarU (brave). gaUarvt (attentive to the ladies). 

to conjure (to practise charms), to conjure (to beseech). 

tons (all, an adjective). tous (all, a pronoun). 

fih (threads). fls (son). 

fier (to trust). fier (proud). 

portions (portions). portiotis (we were carrying). 

parervt (parent). parent (they adorn). 

convierU (becomes, agrees). convient (they invite). 

'Hie Italian seguito and the Spanish publico, take the prosodiac 
accent on the first, the second, or the third syllable, according as 
these words respectively mean, the one, sequd,foUowed (part, past), 
or he followed; the other, the pvhlic, I publish, or he published. 

In acquiring the pronunciation, as in every department of in- 
struction, prevention is better than cure : by not practising any 
pronunciation, the organs are left ready for acquiring a good 
one ; but bad habits once contracted are with difficulty eradi- 
cated. The task of the professor should then consist less in cor- 
recting his pupil's errors, than in preventing him from committing 
any. Although it is impossible to acquire a language without 
committing errors in the commencement, yet there is no necessity 
of forming bad habits, as it were, solely for the trouble of getting 
rid of them afterwards, when it is practicable to acquire at once, 
correctly, the desired object. 

This observation does not apply so much to phraseology as to 
pronunciation : in the latter the elements being very limited 
recur frequently in practice, so that habits are soon formed, from 
the unavoidable repetition of the same sounds and articulations. 
But a defective phraseology is not so liable to become habitual : 
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the same identical forms are not often used, because the elements 
of which they are composed are extremely numerous, and the 
modifications which they undergo, like the circumstances that 
call them forth, are infinite. 

To guard from erroneous sounds learners must frequently 
hear the language correctly pronounced, before they attempt to 
pronounce it themselves : there can be no doubt that success in 
this department depends, in the beginning, more on the ear than 
on the tongue. They will acquire a more correct pronunciation 
by hearing a foreigner read fifty pages of his own language, than 
by reading five hundred to him. 

If adults, when abroad, seldom succeed in speaking like the 
natives, it is simply because having, from the exigencies of their 
position, to take an active part in social intercourse, they avail 
themselves of the little they know of the foreign language, in 
order to communicate with those near whom business or pleasure 
brings them. They are placed in circumstances different from 
those of a young child : they are obliged to speak before they 
have sufficiently heard the words which they have occasion to use. 

We would remind those who learn a foreign language in the 
country where it is spoken, that the people being then their 
principal models they should seek their society, live habitually 
with them, and, in their first intercourse with them, be more 
anxious to listen than to speak. They should avail themselves 
of every opportunity to hear the language spoken by the well 
educated natives. Public speakers in every walk of oratory, 
preachers, lecturers, actors on the stage, lawy^s at the bwr, 
legislators in the Houses of Parliament, would be their best 
teachers. They should, in fact, make their case as similar as 
possible to that of the child who, in the same pursuit, prompted 
by the instinct of curiosity, listens, and depends on his hearing 
the words for using them afterwards. He is, in truth, but a 
passive learner, on whom society acts as a teacher. 

Pronunciation is a part of the third branch : it is an essential 
element of expression; but, as it is a necessary consequence of 
hearing, our observations on this point naturally found tlieir 
place in the present chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

— I — 

OF EXPEESSION. 

Sect. I.— ADVANTAGES ARISING FROM SPEAKING A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE. 

The practice of reading and hearing, the. usefulness of which 
now been sufficiently unfolded, by familiarising the learner 
with orthography and pronunciation^ will secure his rapid im- 
provement in speaking and writing ;jffhji\&t the practice of the 
latter two branches will enable him to appropriate and retain 
the materials of language — ^the words and phraseology, — brought 
under the cognisance of his mind by the former two. It is more 
particularly the arts of speaking and writing, that is, the power 
oi expression^ which really constitutes the knowledge of a lan- 
guage ; understanding books and men constitutes only a partial 
rintance with it. 

The art of speaking a foreign language is of the utmost value 
to a person who visits the country where it is spoken : even the- 
shortest excursion may prove to him a source of infinite profit 
and- pleasure. He is always sure of a' good reception : for not 
only is his society more agreeable, but the natives must feel 
phased with the tacit compliment he has paid them by learning 
their language. Conversational powers secure a welcome in any 
company, at home or abroad. Those who understand each other 
are naturally drawn into friendly intercourse : they exchange 
good feelings and good offices ; they entertain mutual regard and 
attachment, and, thus, the command of a language is productive 
of the greatest social benefits. But he who cannot communicate 
his sentiments and thoughts remains an isolated being in the 
midst of numbers ; he is debarred from much social enjoyment 
and from the happy privilege of contributing his part to the 
gratification and advantage of his fellow-creatures ; he meets 
with no welcome, with no sympathy ; he is, to the full extent of 
the word, an alien in society. 
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Ambassadors, consuls, and all diplomatic agents who neither 
understand nor speak the language of the country in which 
they represent their governments, must often meet with 
obstacles to the fulfilment of their missions ; although it must 
be admitted that, especially at the courts of Europe, with the 
exception of the English, French is almost exclusively used as 
the of&cial vehicle of communication for all the great questions 
of international interest. Those who are at the mercy of inter- 
preters, may easily become the dupes of the political adversaries 
with whom they have to contend. It is impossible for any 
person to render our own thoughts as exactly as we can our- 
selves. The conferences which are carried on through inter- 
preters have not, in general, the sincerity and expansive 
intimacy which should exist between the political agents of 
different nations, in order to facilitate the success of negotiations. 
A secret between three persons is no longer a secret, especially 
in diplomacy. They who have filled consular posts in the East, 
well know that the best means of gaining the confidence of the 
reserved aild suspicious pachas, is to speak their language. 
Earely does a Turkish statesman unveil his intimate thoughts 
to his interlocutor in the presence of another person. It is 
especially in reference to diplomatic agents that the saying of 
the Emperor Charles V. finds its application : " A man who 
speaks four languages is worth four men." 

When proficiency has been attained in a foreign language, 
colloquial intercourse in it, as in the native tongue, becomes a 
' source of great mental culture. It suggests new ideas, and, at 
the same time, teaches how to use those we have. It checks 
our self-conceit, by revealing to us our deficiencies ; it gives 
readiaess to the memory, fertility to the imagination, and acute- 
ness to the judgment. If reading enriches the mind, conversation 
polishes it. 

In social conmiunion each individual gives utterance to 
thoughts analogous to his disposition, or to his favourite occupa- 
tion. K a subject is started^ it is viewed and developed in dif- 
ferent ways by different persons. Every one contributes to Uie 
common stock his share of learning, good sense, taste, or wit ; 
and all gain something. In conversing with those whose good 
opinion we are ambitious to obtain, the desire of meriting it 
keeps all the faculties of the mind in a state of excitement^ 
which multiplies the intellectual energies and often leads to the 
conception of ideas which, in seclusion, would n^er have been 
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called for^^ In the warmth of conversation, imagination, in- 
tent on creating, seldom fails, as it receives a new impulse from 
emulation, or rather from a pride which recoils from inferiority. 
We acknowledge, for our own part, that many of what we consider 
the most useful ideas of this Essay have occurred to us in con- 
versation. Duclos, an eminent French writer, used to converse 
with his friends on the subjects on which he proposed to write. 
** With this assistance,'* he said, " I find in a moment what would 
have cost me whole days in my closet, and what I, perhaps, 
should never have foimd there." 



Sect. II.— PRECEDENCE CLAIMED BY SPEAKING OVER WRITING. 

If priority in the order of study were regulated only by the 
degree of facility attendant on the third and fourth branches, 
writing should perhaps precede speaking ; for, as the learner 
reads the foreign language more than he hears it spoken, the 
orthography is sooner familiar to him than the pronunciation. 
He could unhesitatingly write many words and sentences cor- 
rectly which he could not pronounce with equal confidence. But, 
in point of utility, writing a foreign language yields to speaking ; 
and it is consistent with reason to put off to the last what is 
least required. 

In the ordinary circumstances of life we have more frequent 
occasion to speak than to write. K the power of writing in a 
foreign language were required, it could only be for epistolary 
purposes, the national idiom being in every case preferable for any 
other kind of composition. Even the talent of letter-writing 
could not always be turned to account : the proficient in a second 
language has seldom a foreign correspondent, and, in communi- 
cating with absent friends, the effusions of the heart flow so 
much more natm^lly and rapidly in the native tongue, that he 
cannot but prefer it ; the fear also of not conveying precisely one's 
own ideas, or of these not being conceived as they are meant, 
again .deters from using any other language. 

Conversation is not attended with the same inconvenience ; 
nor is there the same necessity for precision: the misunder- 
standing that may arise from the errors to which one is liable in 
speaking a foreign language, can always be immediately ex- 
plained. It may be ventured upon by the learner earlier than 
letter-writing, because the oral expression of ideas, being aided 
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by the natural language of action, requires fewer words and less 
grammatical knowledge than writing, which is deprived of this 
auxiliary. The short and alternate interchange of ideas in con- 
versation presents more inducements than the elaborate task of 
epistolary composition, and affords great facilities for acquiring, 
by imitation and analogy, the phraseology of the teacher. 

In addition to the reasons here adduced for placing exercises 
in speaking before those in- writing, we will observe, that the 
pupil making his first attempts at speaking in presence of the 
master, every difficulty is at once removed, every deficiency sup- 
plied, and every error corrected ; whereas, in the solitary labour 
of writing, in the intervals of the lessons, he meets with obstacles 
which he cannot always overcome and loses a great deal of time 
in the attempt. 

We may then, in point of order and importance, give the pre- 
ference to speaking, of which writing is only the representative ; 
and it is obvious that it can be made more effectually subser- 
vient to writing, as is the case in acquiring the national 
language, than that writing could be made subservient to speak- 
ing, as attempted in the ordinary mode of learning a foreign 
language, in which the writing of exercises takes so prominent 
a part in the first stages of the study. If a learner succeeds in 
acquiring the art of speaking, he can scarcely fail to know how 
to write, at least, letters, which are the sort of composition most 
required ; and he will the better do so as the language of con- 
versation is the best model for epistolary style ; besides, the 
orthography will not present any difficulty, as the knowledge of 
the word is, in a foreign language, acquired through the visual 
organ. 
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Sect. III.— POSTPONEMENT OF WRITING. 



\The art of writing is greatly facilitated by the practice in the 
first three branches, and especially reading, which habituates 
the eye to the spelling and phraseology, furnishes the mind with 
ideas and the materials of language, forms the taste, and lays 
the foundation of a good style. Ip "Wishing to write in a language 
before a large stock of words is treasured up, before a familiarity 
with its orthography and peculiar construction is gained, is wish- 
ing to reap before having sown, to know without having learned. 
A person should carefully notice the words and forms of expres- 
sion used by the best writers in the language he studies ; and 
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when lie has the same or similar ideas to express, he caimot but 
write correctly, i^he employs the same words in the same order. 
" It is by imitation," says Edmund Burke, " far more than by 
precept that we learn every thing; and what we learn thus, 
we acquire not only more effectually, but more pleasantly."* 
Lancelot, the learned author of the Port-Eoyal Latin and Greek 
grammars, recommends the student to postpone the writing of 
Latin until he is already advanced in the language.f 

"Writing a foreign language must be deferred imtil acquaintance 
with its words and structure enables a learner to dispense with 
frequent application to the dictionary and grammar. Delay 
becomes, in this case, the best means of saving time and securing 
success in the performance. Haste would be most injurious. 
Reading well written works, studying their contents, and trying 
to imitate their style, are the ways to improve hi the difficult art 
of writing our own language : how much more hidispensable is 
the study of foreign standard works for writing in the language 
in which they stand as models. The most eminent writers' who 
have devoted their talents to the cause of education, all those 
who have proposed improved methods of instruction, agree on 
this point, however they may differ on others. Milton strongly 
animadverts on the practice of "forcing the empty wits of 
children to compose themes, versions, and orations, which are 
acts of ripest judgment and the final work of a head filled by 
long reading and observing .... These," he adds, " are not mat- 
ters to be wrung from poor striplings, like blood out of the nose, 
or the plucking of untimely fruit. Besides the ill habit which 
they get of wretched barbarizing against the Latin and Greek 
idiom, with their untutored anglicisms, odious to be read, yet 
not to be avoided, without a well continued and judicious con- 
versing among pure authors digested, which they scarce taste."t 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's observation in reference to painting 
equally applies to composition in writing. " Invention, strictly 
speaking, is little more than a new combination of those images 
which have been previously gathered and deposited in the 
memory : nothing can come of nothing ; he who has laid up no 
material can produce no combination."§ 

To force upon yoimg people premature attempts at writing, 
when they are in total ignorance of the foreign language and in- 
capable of writing their own, cannot but create discouragement 

* On the Sublime and Beautiful. t Grammaire Latine de Port-Royal. 

X On Education, to Sam. Hartlib. § Discourses delivered at the Bcyal Acad. 
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and repugnance. It is contrary to reason to devote so much 
time and attention to the writing of French or Latin exercises, 
in prose or verse, when comparatively little exertion is made to 
acquire the power of composition in the national tongue, in which 
that talent would find so many opportunities of being turned to 
account. Parents would find it infinitely more advantageous to 
their children to have them taught to write their own language 
with ease, propriety, and elegance, rather than compose French 
Essays, Latin Hexameters, or Greek Iambics, were they, in doing 
80, even to equal Voltaire, Virgil, or Homer. 

In a foreign living language, writing may be resorted to as an 
auxiliary to speaking, or when there is an expectation of its being 
made available at a future period. This double object, however, 
is not generally aimed at in the study of dead languages ; and the 
exercises required for attaining the fourth branch might perhaps 
be left out without any prejudice to learners, or any loss to litera- 
ture. The speaking of bad Latin has been long since discern- 
tinned ; it would be but consistency to discontinue equally the 
absurd compositions of classical schools, — ^''the making of Latin, 
whereby," says the learned Ascham, ** the child commonly leam- 
eth, first, an evil choice of words, then a wrong placing of words, 
and, lastly, an ill-framing of the sentence with a perverse judg- 
ment both of words and sentences."* "As to an exercise of 
thought in such an intellectual buckram," says also Mr. Wyse, 

"it is a fiirce Plagiarism, barefaced plagiarism, there is 

no use in concealing it, is the great virtue of your classical com- 
poser."t The best Latin productions of the scholars of the 
present day are indeed mere paraphrases of the ancient models, 
without a particle of originality, and remarkable only for a con- 
fusion of all styles. It is not rare to see introduced in a serious 
thesis, or academic discourse, the trivialities of Terence, and in a 
fiuniliar epistle the poetical expressions of Horace, or the ora- 
torical periods of Cicero. Such insignificant, and yet most 
laboured compositions, exercise neither the taste, imagination, 
nor judgment ; they only give habits of servility in writing. 

" I do not think," says Dr. Jerrard, the principal of Bristol 
College, " that general literature would sensibly suffer, if every 
Greek and Latin composition that has ever issued from the 
public schools and universities were thrown into the fire. What 
should we think of English poems written by Frenchmen or 
Germans (particularly if their knowledge of English were wholly 

• The Sehoolnuuter. t JSducatUm B^orm. 
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derived firom books), with half the sentiments and phrases ser- 
vilely borrowed from Milton and Shakspeare, and the reminder 
consisting chiefly of palpable imitations of their turns of thought 
or ex|»:ession 1 Surely we should have to reverse all our ideas 
of literary excellence, before we could admire such tissues of 
plagiarisms as these would be, not to mention how quamt, how 
ludicrous many of the turns on which the authors most piqued 
themselves, would appear to us. Such, I cannot help thinking, 
is the general character of the compositions in question."* 

But, even admitting that Latin could, at the present day, be 
written with perfect ease and purity, we do not see how it can 
be rendered available to any of the various professions in modem 
society. " In the name of reason," exdaims Dr. G. Gregory, "what 
has the writing or speaking of Latin to do with the cure of dis- 
eases ! "t It would be well if English physicians would follow 
the example of their continental fellow-practitioners, and write 
their prescriptions in the plain native idiom : they would thus 
place themselves above quackery, and, by laying aside their mock 
erudition, would prevent the fatal errors which may arise from 
their present barbarous and unintelligible jargon, which ought 
not to be dignified with the name of Latin. We would also 
suggest that, although the Catholic clergy may, without any pre- 
judice to society, keep up the use of this language in their inter- 
course among themselves, and in their commimications with the 
Holy See, it would not diminish the weight of their authority, 
and it would considerably facilitate legal or social transactions, 
if they always wrote in the national tongue the certificates of 
baptism, or marriage, which it is within their office to deliver, 
and which are intended for the inspection of persons who, for 
the most part, are unacquainted with Latin. It is obvious that 
we do not allude here to the use made of this language in the 
religious rites of the Catholic Church. This subject we con- 
sider as beyond the province of our investigation. 

The practice of writing the dead languages should be indulged 
in very sparingly in public instruction, the more so as it 
consumes a considerable portion of time, and thus unreasonably 
and unprofitably lengthens the period of classical studies. The 
attention of learners ought to be confined to what is useful 
in these studies, namely, the reading and analysis of the great 
writers of antiquity. It is by reflecting on their thoughts and 

• Evidence before Committee of the House of Gommons, 1886. 
t Letters on Literaturey TaaUj and Composition. 
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their style, it is especially by transferring through translation 
or imitation their beauties into the national idiom, and not 
by caricaturing them in "ftieir own, that classical instruction 
may be productive of real advantage, that the understanding 
may be exercised, the taste cultivated, and a command of the 
native tongue secured. 



Sbct. IV.— WRITING THE NATIVE AND WRITING A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CONTRASTED. 

Composition in the native tongue, independently of its im- 
portance as an ultimate object, presents great intellectual 
advantages which cannot be obtained from writing in a foreign 
one, at an early stage of the study. The observations which 
we made in the beginning of this chapter, to show that writing 
a foreign language yields to speaking in importance, do not 
apply to the writing of the native tongue, which, considered as 
a means of mental improvement, excels speaking. It enables 
us to make a better choice of words, to mark more forcibly the 
relations between ideas, to connect them more logically, to 
diflFuse more harmony through discourse, and to enter more 
deeply into the subject of which we have to treat. To speak is 
to think, but to write is to meditate. The practice of composi- 
tion in the native language exercises all the powers of the 
mind more efficiently than conversation, and it is more easily 
effected than that of extempore speaking ; it is a good prepara- 
tion for either. Cicero,* Quintilian,t and after them. Lord 
Brougham, observe, that he who wishes to speak well, must 
write a great deal. " I should lay it down as a rule admitting 
of no exception," says the latter, " that a man will speak well 
in proportion as he has written much, and that, with equal 
talents he will be the finest extempore speaker, when no time 
for preparing is allowed, who has prepared himself the most 
sedulously, when he had an opportunity of delivering a pre- 
meditated speech. All the exceptions which I have ever 
heard cited to this principle, are apparent ones only ; proving 
nothing more than that some few men of rare genius have 
become great speakers without preparation ; in nowise showing 
that, with preparation, they would not have reached a much 
higher pitch of excellence."! 

♦ Be Oratore. Lib. 1. t InstU. Orat. Lib. 1. 

X Inaugural Discourse at the University of Qlasgow^ 1826. 
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In composing in the vernacular tongue, the writer, intent 
upon the thought, sometimes compels the words to follow all 
its movements ; at other times, as he polishes the style, he 
at will corrects, extends, restrains the ideas which engage 
him. In endeavouring to make them clear and intelligible to 
others, he considers the words in all their bearings ; and, after 
due investigation, he succeeds in clearly expressing complete 
and accurate ideas. Hence the truth of Blair's precept that 
learning to compose and arrange sentences with accuracy and 
order, is learning 1;o think with accuracy and order.* 

This mutual influence and dependence which thought and 
language have upon each other take ■ place only when the 
writer uses the language as the direct and spontaneous expres- 
sion of his thoughts, and when he is practically conversant 
with its genius and phraseology. But the learner who writes 
in a foreign language which is not yet familiar to him, does not 
think in it, and is even unable to choose the words which 
would best convey his ideas, because he knows not their true 
import nor the various shades of meaning of which they are 
susceptible ; his consideration of words does not go beyond their 
orthography, their concord or their respective places, according 
as he is directed by the rules which he has previously learned 
or has before his eye, — a purely mechanical process not much 
above a cidinary operation done from a cookery-book. 

The act of comparing the expression with the thought which 
it is intended to convey, of discriminating between different 
words and different forms, of weighing them, as it were, and 
judging of the clearness, propriety, and elegance of each, demands 
great &miliarity with a language and an intimate association 
of the words with the ideas ; it cannot, we repeat it, take place 
in writing exercises or original compositions in a foreign language, 
when the learner comes at its words only by translation, and is as 
yet tmacquainted with their various acceptations and their 
idiomatic construction. These premature attempts at writing not 
permitting him to exercise his imitative or imaginative powers, 
and firaught with errors, as they must be, are calculated to 
vitiate rather than improve his taste. It is utterly impossible 
that they could, as erroneously believed, cultivate his under- 
standing, or impart to him the poyer of discovering and 
appreciating the beauties of foreign literary productions. 

Considered then, either as an initiatory task, as an intellectual 

• Iiccturea on JRhetorie and BeUes-Leitres. 
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exercise, or as a means of better estimating the merit of foreign 
authors, the practice of writing a foreign language at an early 
stage of the study is completely useless. But it becomes still 
more injudicious, when viewed in reference to the learner's 
improvement in the national tongue. The differences of genius 
and construction which exist between most languages, and 
especially between the ancient and the modem idioms, naturally 
render the frequent practice of writing one an obstacle to writing 
another correctly. So powerful is the influence of habit, that 
the more easily and the more frequently we use a foreign 
language to express our thoughts, the more readily will its 
peculiar forms intrude themselves on our native composition. 

Writing in a foreign language as an introductory exercise not 
only produces none of the benefits which are usually expected 
from it, but it is, as an acquisition, very limited in its use. In 
Latin we have already observed that it cannot be of any service, 
except perhaps to the Catholic clergy. In the living languages 
it is not likely to be applied to any thing but epistolary compo- 
sition, and out of five hundred persons who learn them, not 
two have occasion through life to keep up a foreign corresponr 
dence. In the mother tongue, on the contrary, that acquirement 
must prove extremely useful in many circumstances, and as its 
acquisition demands considerable time and application, it is 
most desirable that young persons should turn their attention 
to it early, and should prepare for it by an assiduous study of 
their national works. 

If any one feel inclined to write for the public, he will seldom 
choose, as the vehicle of his ideas, the language of a people 
among whom he does not live ; and if he reside in the country 
where that language is spoken, instead of being foreign, which 
it was at first to him, it will, in the course of time, become in 
reality his own ; he may then use it as such, as is the case with 
the writer of this work, who addresses a British public in a 
language of which he knew not one word at the age of two- 
and-twenty. 

Sect. V.— ON THE WRITING OF GREEK AND LATIN VERSES. 

However prejudicial ip classical learning may be the writing 
of Latin or Greek exercises, that of Latin or Greek verses is 
incomparably greater. All that has been said against the former 
applies with double force to the latter, whether considered with 
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a view to mental discipline, literary diBcriniination, or inter- 
national intercourse. As a means of learning ancient prosody, 
it yields in efficiency and interest to the analysis of the standard 
poets. As a preparation for reading the Greek and Latin poets, 
or appreciating their beauties, it is supererogatory ; for there 
is no necessity to write verses in a language in order fully to 
understand and enjoy its poetry. Many persons read with 
delight and critical taste their national poets jwho have never 
put two rhymes together. The assertion that Latin verse- 
making is useful, in " enabling learners to comprehend and feel 
all the nicer shades of expression, the delicate turn of thought, 
the curious felicity and harmony of Latin composition," is a gra- 
tuitous assumption beyond the power of its assertors to prove. 
As to its being conducive to the acquisition of a similar accom- 
plishment in the native tongue, as affirmed by some, we will 
only remark, that, were this object desirable, it is not likely to 
be attained by this practice : for the mechanism of verse is so 
different in any two languages, ancient or modem, that a know- 
ledge of the principles of versification in the one could never 
promote poetical skill in another. 

The writing of Greek or Latin verses is more mechanical, 
uninteresting, tedious, unprofitable, and injurious, than the 
writing of Greek or Latin prose ; it must not, therefore, like 
prose composition, be simply postponed, it must be rejected 
altogether &om classical instruction, which it contributes to 
lengthen without any advantage whatever. The practice has 
been so universally censured that, in support of this opinion, we 
need only offer a few out of the many observations made on this 
subject by eminent writers. 

" If any one will think poetry a desirable quality in his son, 
and that the study of it would raise his fancy and parts, he 
must needs yet confess that, to that end, reading the excellent 
Greek and Eoman poets is of more use than making bad verses 
of his own, in a language that is not his own. And he whose 
design it is to excel in English poetry, would not, I guess, think 
the way to it were to make his first essays in Latin verses." * 

" It is not part of our plan to teach versification ; for we are 
of opinion, that the mechanical process of making verses is 
un&vourable to a proper imderstanding of prosody, and also to 
the learning of the language, besides being a great waste of time."t 

♦ J. Locke, Thoughts on Education. 
t Geo.Lon^, Introductory Lecture, University of London 1830. 
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" Writing Latin verses is useless in any view ; and, in its 
indiscriminate exercise, it is a great absurdity. That all pupils 
should be whipped till they produce Latin and Greek verses, is 
perhaps the most preposterous waste of time and mind, not to 
say, the grossest injustice that can be conceived." * 

" I do not believe that a single real advantage is obtainable 
from Greek and Latin versification, that cannot be obtained at 

a far less sacrifice of time and labour without it For the 

very reasons that would make it appear ridiculous to a French 
and German teacher to require his pupils to compose in French 
or German verse, and to spend a great deal of their time in 
endeavouring to acquire a great facility and expertness in so 
doing, do I protest against the practice of Greek and Latin verse 
composition. The peculiarities and licenses of the poetry of a 
language are easily learned in perusing the poets, by those who 
are acquainted with the style and construction of the prose. 
With respect to the appreciation of beauties, I do believe that 
by far the best way of arriving at that end, is by following some 
such method as I at present adopt. Any passage distinguished 
for excellence of thought or expression, is committed to memory 
by the students, its beauties are accurately discussed by the 
lecturer, and its defects also. Those who have a taste for poetry, 
are told to turn it into English verse, and they are desired to 
transfuse as many of the beauties and as much of the spirit of 
the original as they can into their translation ; and, in so far as 
they fall short of so doing, the deficiency is pointed out by the 
lecturer. This appears to me to be the most obvious and 
rational, as well as the shortest, way of enabling them thoroughly 
to imbibe the spirit and imitate the excellences of the classic 
poets ; and it tends directly to give them what the writing of 
Greek and Latin verse does not — ^a greater command over their 
own language. They become also, in this way, fully acquainted 
with the resources and powers of the original languages, without 
taking what I consider an extremely roxmd-about way of 
arriving at the same end-" 

" I have been confirmed in my views of the effects of the 
system of verse-making, by having been informed that in Ger- 
many such a practice does not exist, and that the Grerman 
scholars who take the lead of us in every branch of classical 
knowledge actually treat with ridicule, and can scarcely believe 
in the fact, that so much time is devoted to this pursuit at our 

« 
♦ James Simpson, Evidence he/ore Committee, Hou»e of Commom, 1836. 
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English schools. Here then the experiment of doing without 
metrical composition has been tried on a grand scale and with 
the most decisive results."* 

"If it be extremely absurd to exact from children compo- 
sition in prose in a language of which they are ignorant, and the 
attainment of which they cannot accomplish through rules, it is 
not less absurd to force a number of learners to ponder for hours 
over eight or ten lines, the structure and rhythm of which they 
do not comprehend. They would certainly derive more profit 
from writing in their own language a short letter in an easy style 
and correct spelling, than from the barbarous Latin verses which 
they make after much fatigue and vexation." f 

"The composition of Latin verses usually causes a considerable 
waste of time to the students. While two or three out of eighty 
may produce something after much painful labour, all the others 
torment themselves to no purpqpe."t 

" A page of Tacitus or Virgil, Demosthenes or Homer, well 
understood and translated, is, as a means of instruction, far pre- 
ferable to all those would-be poetical compositions which, in the 
nineteen-twentieths of learners, are only a work of plagiarism, 
or of Gradus ad Pamassum."§ 

" You force a child to express in a language little known ideas 
not his own ! You wish him to write in Latin, even before he 
can relate in his own language the most ordinary event ! You 
wish him to write Latin verses ! "Were it French verses, we 
should understand it, but Latin verses ! Will he be the more 
able to comprehend Horace and Virgil 1 Will this unpoetical 
exercise — this mechanical arrangement of words, initiate him 
into the beauties of poetry ? Intellect and taste are said to be 
requisite for making even passable verses in the native idiom ; 
there does not appear to be any need of such qualifications in 
Latin ! Everybody at school, teachers and pupils, pique them- 
selves on writing Latin verses ; and some of these, it is true, 
are prized by critics ; but these critics have not lived in Rome 
in the Augustan age, and their poetical talent is the more sus- 
picious in Latin, as it is often below mediocrity when exercised 
in their own language." || 

* J. H. Jerrard, Evidence be/ore Committee of House of Commons, 1836. 

t N. Pluche, Micanigue des Langues. 

X A. Arnauld,Jftj»ofr« sur le rhglemerU des Etudes. 

\ P. E. Gasc, Etudes historiques et critiques, sur VlnstruOim SeeondtUre. 

i N. S. Morand, Tribune de VEnseignement. 
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Sect. VI.— OF WRITING IN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE AT AN 
ADVANCED STAGE OF THE STUDY. 

If prose writing in a foreign language be practised when some 
progress has been made, at least, in the first branch, it will 
assist in directing more particularly the attention of learners to 
the form of th* words, their concord and arrangement. It will 
facilitate the prosecution of the learners' private studies, by fur- 
nishing them with the means of recording, in the interval of the 
lessons, the phraseology which they have practised with the pro- 
fessor, of applying to the expression of their own ideas the rules 
of the language, as they are acquired, or of imitating the style 
of a standard author, as will subsequently be explained. 

Although, at the outset, oral exercises must take the lead, 
when circumstances permit, those in writing may, in their turn, 
afford reciprocal assistance to the art of speaking. When the 
students are advanced in the foreign language, when they are 
beginning to converse in it, and are able to enter upon the 
writing of original compositions, this last exercise will be the 
means of extending the power of expression beyond the limits of 
conversation, which is but too often carried on by a succession 
of unconnected propositions. 

Composition in a foreign language, which is mostly effected by 
translating from the native, cannot fail to improve the learner 
in his own ; for, by compelling him to investigate the precise 
meaning and nature of the native words, in order to render them 
into their foreign equivalents, it leads him to discriminate 
between their different acceptations, to ascertain the class to 
which they belong, or the office they fulfil in each particular 
instance. The correction of compositions will also afford to the 
professor frequent opportunities of entering upon considerations 
of orthography, grammar, and style, for which the rapidity and 
transiency of the spoken discourse are not fe,vourable. 

The practice of writing, if duly deferred, and judiciously con- 
ducted until the power of composition is fully attained, will aid 
in imparting the capability of judging of literary productions ; 
for we can better appreciate the merit of execution in any art 
when we possess it, and when our own experience has exhibited 
to us all its difficulties. But, in whatever light this branch 
is considered, it should follow, not precede, the others ; and, 
although it holds only the last place in the order of study and in 
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point of practical useftilness, it is obvious that it should not be 
neglected by those who are ambitious of possessing a complete 
knowledge of a foreign language and of availing themselves of 
that knowledge under all circumstances. 

Thus it has been shown that these four branches have each 
a peculiar sphere of usefulness, and that, although distinct in 
practice, they are connected by the assistance which they lend 
to each other. Nature and reason combine in justif3ring the 
order above prescribed, namely, Reading leads to hearing, hearing/ 
to speaking y and speaking to loriting. 
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BOOK VI. 



OF GEAMMAE. 

" Whoever undertakes to teach boys or girls the grammar of a language, under- 
takes to teach them what they cannot comprehend, and what he perhaps does not 
understand himself."— A. Clifford.* 

" Les regies qu'on a Writes sur les arts produisent k pen prfes Teffet des telescopes ; 
elles n'aident que ceux qui voient."— D' Alembkbt.! 

" De grammaticis sic sentio : pleraque usu dlsoendse regulsB delude addenda ad 
perfectionem." — Lbibnitz4 



CHAPTER I. 



UNFITNESS OF GKAMMAK FOE CHILDEEN. 

Sect. l^THE GENERAL ADOPTION OP GRAMMAR AS AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY STUDY ACCOUNTED FOR. 

Haying assigned to each of tlie four branches its place and 
degree of importance, we will now, before entering on the details 
of the method which we propose, conclude our general observa- 
tions on the study of language, by first adverting to the impro- 
priety of making grammar an introduction to it, and, next, 
examining in what a complete course of granmiatical studies 
consists. 

That grammar has been made the preliminary step to the 
study of Latin, and, by assimilation, to that of other foreign 
languages, arises chiefly from two injudicious practices which 
have been noticed before : the one is, the learning of a second 

^ Letter to the Earl of Shrewahury. j Encydopidie. JDiaeours pr^iminaire. 

t " Of grammatical studies this is my opinion : most of the rules should be 
acquired by practice; they shonldi afterwards, be added to secure perfection." 
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language by the comparative process at too early a period, and 
the other, the premature ^* making of Latin.*' 

The tender age at which children are usually sent to classical 
schools, not permitting them to enter at once upon the reading 
of classic authors, which are above their comprehension, means 
must be contrived to delay the explanation of them without 
apparently losing time, and a grammar is consequently put into 
their hands for one or two years as a preparation. On the other 
side, the teacher, imable to devote to his pupils all the time 
which, on account of their youth, they require from him for the 
explanation of foreign authors, is led to impose on them this 
tedious and uninteresting task, with the expectation that it 
will facilitate the work of translation and thus diminish his 
labour ; but the end is defeated by the means ; for it is often 
more troublesome to explain the grammar than the authors 
themselves. 

This preparatory course again serves the purpose of Latin 
composition, because the unnatural process of writing before 
having read — ^that is, of composing in a language of which the 
learner is ignorant, necessarily demands a previous knowledge of 
rules as a substitute for the exercises of imitation and analogy. 
Another reason of the importance given to grammar in Hie 
study of a foreign language, is the prevalent belief that a 
knowledge of it ensures to the learners a knowledge of the 
vernacular grammar: we will subsequently show the fallacy 
of this opinion. 

While we admit the efficiency of grammar towards the perfect 
attainment of the arts of speaking and writing, we cannot but 
object to the early period at which it is usually learned, and to 
the exaggerated importance attached to it, as an auxiliary to the 
acquisition of language ; for, although it is made to engross the 
attention of learners, it does not afford them adequate facility 
towards the attainment of the various objects aimed at in 
language — ^nay, these very objects are often lost sight o^ in 
pursuit of this supposed auxiliary. Thus it is that grammar 
contributes very considerably in lengthening the period of 
classical instruction. 
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Sect. II.— GRAMMAR,— AN ART AND A SCIENCE. 

Grammar poay be viewed in two lights, either as a collection 
of rules which serve to guide us in the expression of thought, or 
as an investigation of the principles of language deduced from 
the nature and relations of the ideas to be represented. In the 
first light, grammar, applying only to the facts of one language, 
is called particular , and constitutes an art; in the second, 
grammar, proposing to explain the nature of words and their 
relations by the nature and relations of the things which they 
represent, and also to account for the mode of using them by a 
consideration of the mental operations on which it depends, is 
said to be general, because it embraces the principles of all 
languages ; it then constitutes a science, being founded on the 
universal and immutable laws of external nature and of the 
human mind. There are as many particular grammars as there 
are languages ; whereas, there is only one general grammar, one 
science of language. 

The art of grammar gives the rules for using the materials of 
one language ; the science of grammar gives the rationale of all 
the fiwjts of language. The art is local, — its rules are established 
by custom ; the science is universal, — its principles are inde- 
pendent of custom. The former is available to those who possess 
the materials of one language, the latter to those who are 
acquainted with several idioms : the one, when studied at a 
proper time, is conducive to the acquisition of a critical know- 
ledge of a language ; the other affords no aid in this acquisition, 
but tends to exercise the higher powers of the mind. Either of 
these two systems of grammar is an unfit subject of study before 
the third period of youth : an ignorance of the fects which are 
the objects of consideration in particular grammar, places this 
art beyond the reach of young children, and the philosophical 
principles on which general grammxir rests, unsuited as they are 
to immature understandings, equally place the grammatical 
science above their capacity. 

Of these two departments of grammar, the art is the one more 
especially resorted to as an auxiliary to the study of a foreign 
language, because it is the record, and not the rationale, of the 
fects which, by exhibiting the usage of a language, has led people 
to presume that students could thus be made to conform to that 
usage. With regard to the science of grammar, no one can. 
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consistently with reason, entertain the opinion that it is capable 
of affording assistance towards gaining skill in reading or 
speaking a foreign language ; for it is evident that the power of 
philosophising about language in general, and the power of using 
one in particular are completely distinct. It is only through a 
confusion of terms, that the denomination of grammatical science 
is sometimes given to the theory of particular languages, when 
considered as auxiliary to their acquisition. 

Our observations will, therefore, in this and the following 
chapter, apply only to the art of grammar, and will particularly 
refer to the impropriety of beginning the study of a language by 
its grammatical principles. That this order ought to be reversed 
appears to us obvious. Those who, in the maturity of reajson, 
have studied a language through its grammar, must have 
experienced that the definitions and rules of that grammar are, 
of themselves, often very obscure, and are rendered clear by 
means only of the expressions which are introduced to illustrate 
them. But, although it may be said that the remedy of the evil 
is thus at hand, and that examples assist in understanding 
granmiatical principles, yet the two or three usually subjoined 
to each rule in particular grammars, are not sufficient to preserve 
young people from misconceptions. A greater nimiber of illus- 
trations is required, in order to present a rule in all its bearings, 
and to restrict it within its proper limits. It is, in feet, the 
phraseology which teaches the rules, not the rules which teach 
the phraseology. Hence, in a grammar truly consistent with 
analysis and the inductive principles on which it is based, the 
examples should precede the rules; the expressions of good 
writers should stand as primary and essential elements. 

This sufficiently shows the way to proceed in learning a foreign 
language. If, conformably to the dictates of nature, learners are 
made to enter at once upon the practice of translation, as will 
subsequently be explained, the forms of that language, being 
illustrated by numerous expressions, will remain clearly and 
firmly impressed on their minds ; whereas abstract, dry, and 
uninteresting rules must soon be forgotten. In a word,- they 
should, in the beginning, proceed analytically, not synthetically ; 
they should learn the grammar from the language, not the 
language from the grammar. 
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Sect. III.— GRAMMAR UNCERTAIN IN ITS THEORY AND 
UNINTELLIGIBLE TO CHILDREN. 

Can grammar be considered as a safe and intelligible guide for 
children, when we see so little unanimity of opinion among 
grammarians themselves ? Of the innumerable grammars pub- 
lished in this country for the teaching of English or of foreign lan- 
guages, not one, perhaps, could be found, which has met with the 
unconditional recommendation of any one, save its author. Each 
successive grammatical writer grounds the necessity for pub- 
lishing his own work on the errors and deficiencies of his 
predecessors ; but we have not seen a production which can 
really supersede all others ; and, as yet, this branch of instruction 
remains in a deplorable state of imperfection. 

The diversity of opinions which exists among grammarians, 
at once shows the difficulty of the subject, and the absence of 
all clear and true notions on grammatical theory. How could 
they agree, when the nature of ideas, which it is the office of 
language to represent, and the constitution of the mind, which 
makes these ideas objects of consideration, are not ;^t well 
understood 1 In the whole circle of the arts and sciences there 
is not one in which the technology, classifications, and doctrines 
of the writers are more discordant and more uncertain. There 
are almost as many different names and definitions for the same 
species of words as there are grammars and grammar-makers. 
These are at variance with each other on the nature, number, 
and classification of the parts of speech, on the mode of account- 
ing for elliptical forms and syntactical arrangement, on the 
generalisation of the principles, and on the number of exceptions. 
In a word, every branch of the theory of langiiage presents 
points of dispute, and the most elementary questions have not 
yet received solutions which place them in the number of uni- 
versally admitted truths. "Grammarians dispute and the 
question is still undecided."* 

From these conflicting, and often contradictory, notions, it is 
obvious that many authors of granamar are in error ; and if men, 
with all the advantages arising firom reasoning and profound re- 
search, have not been able to agree among themselves on the 
general principles of grammar, how can these be understood by 
yoimg children ? On beholding this perplexity, we cannot help 

* " Grammatici certant et adhac sub judice lis est."— Horace, Arte Foeiica. 
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exclaiming with Pluche, "May the child, during his early 
studies, remain a long time without knowing that there are 
grammars in the world !"* If young persons were allowed to 
postpone studying the theory of language until the age of four- 
teen or fifteen, they would then be better able to understand the 
subject and would also, by that time, be in possession of forms 
of speech illustrative of grammatical rules. 

Technical terms of grammar, definitions, and rules are un- 
intelligible to a person who is unacquainted with the facts to 
which they relate, and more unintelligible still, if possible, must 
they be to children incapable of reflecting on abstract subjects. 
But the difficulty is again considerably increased by the laconical, 
figurative, metaphysical, and, we may say, enigmatical language 
of most grammatical rudiments. The definitions, especially, of 
the parts of speech are, for the most part, vague, incomplete, and 
erroneous ; because these definitions, belonging to general not to 
particular grammar, are, of their nature, sotnewhat abstruse, and 
the attempt to simplify them for children only tends to render 
them more unintelligible and incorrect. Their stability and 
currency rest chiefly on their precise meaning not being investi- 
gated. 'But what can be expected of books which usually open 
with a series of absurdities : in defining the letters, or alpha- 
betical characters, which are the elements of the written 
language, they inform us, some, that a vowel is, others, that it 
makes, a sound ; Murray's Grammar defines it " an articulcUe 
sound ;" while they all explain the nature of a consonant in a 
negative way, by declaring that it has no sound of itself ; as to 
what it has, or what it is, they leave us altogether in the dark. 

Having just named Lindley Murray, whose work is the 
grammatical standard in these islands and the model on which 
most other English grammars are formed, we will add that he is 
generally very obscure and incorrect. In justification of this re- 
mark, we take at random one of his first rules, and examine it 
as a specimen of grammatical composition. " To svhstantives" 
he says, '^ belong gender, number, and case ; and they art all of 
the third person when spoken of, and of the second when spoken 
toy This inverted and figurative expression is incorrect, both as 
regards the style and the idea. The second "aiic?" is, to say the 
least of it, extremely awkward. The pronoun " they,^^ according 
to the construction of this sentence, refers to gender, number, and 
case, which are the subject of the proposition, rather than to 

* Mioanique des Langue*. 
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*' gtibstarUives,^^ as meant by the author : this is Tendered more 
manifest by placing the words in their natural order, thus, 
gender f numher, and case belong to svhstantives ; and they are , . . 
For the conviction of those who have been taught to take on 
trust grammatical nonsense, and as a means of removing from 
their minds a false association of words and ideas arising there- 
from, we will adduce a parallel phrase, the sense of which may 
be caught from the construction, thus, To kings belong power, 
fortune^ and honours ; and tliey are all of indispensoMe necessity 
to royal dignity. The obvious meaning of the pronoun they, in 
this instance, sufficiently shows the incorrect construction of 
Murray's sentence. But, if we overlook what he says, and only 
mind what he means to say, we then encounter another blunder, 
namely, ^' svhstarUives spoken of and spoken to" The notion of 
speaking to substantives is, indeed, very preposterous ! Nor is 
the matter more correct than the manner in which it is ex- 
pressed : the author seems to wish to establish that substantives 
may be of the second person, but cannot be of the first. This is 
a double error ; for if substantives can be of the second person, 
because they are spoken to (as he says), there is no reason why 
they could not equally be of the first person, so as to agree with 
/ or we, since he states, in some other part of his book, that pro- 
nouns always agree in gender, number, and person, with the 
nouns for which they stand. If, for example, in the phrase, you, 
Englishmen, are free, the substantive, Englishmen, is of the second 
person, it is obvious that it must be of the first in the phrase, we, 
Englishmen, are free. However, the distinction of fi/rst or second 
person is improperly applied to substantives, because the three 
persons being intended to mark the different subjects of verbs, 
and no substantive being ever used as the subject of a verb in 
the first or second person, it necessarily follows, that substantives 
do not admit of these persons. 

As another example of Murray's extreme inaccuracy and 
obscurity, let us examine his definition of the next part of speech. 
He says, '' An adjective is a word added to a substantive to express 
its quality^'* The word ^' added'''' is ill-chosen, for it implies 
placed after; and, in English, adjectives are generally placed 
before the substantives ; joined or used in connection with, would, 
in our opinion, be preferable. Trifling as this error is, it shows 
that a knowledge of grammar is not sufficient in order to speak 
or write correctly^ " Its" is another word liable to objection ; 
for it is doubtful whether it refers to " adjective" or to " mbstanr- 
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tive^^ but, in either case, the assertion is quite wrong : the 
author must have meant that the adjective expresses the quality 
of the substance, — ^that is, of the thing signified by the sub- 
stantive, not of the substantive itself Now, in putting even 
the best construction on this definition, it contains foxu: errors, — 

1. Adjectives do not express qualities : this is the office of sub- 
stantives, as patievice, softness (see Book vii. Chap. i. Sect, vi.) — 

2. Adjectives are not always joined to substantives, as, I am he- 
coming wise : no substantive could be introduced here without 
altering the sentence. — 3. A word may be added to a substan- 
tive to express the quality of the thing signified by that 
substantive, and yet not be an adjective, as a man of worth, a 
wom^rCs modesty.— 4. There are many adjectives which suggest 
no idea of quality whatsoever : for example, the numeral adjec- 
tives, fi/rst, secondy &c., colourless, tasteless, and similar ones signify 
absence of quality ; the adjectives, aU, present, absent, freqiLenty 
various, numerous, distant, unejcpected, and many others, attribute 
no quality to the things signified by the substantives to which 
these adjectives may be joined. 

We shall not weary our reader's patience by extending further 
these criticisms ; but we feel no hesitation in giving, as our 
opinion, that a large portion of Murray's rules and definitions 
may be charged with some, if not all, of the defects which 
disgrace the two expressions above quoted. 

A modem writer relates that he once knew a boy who found 
in his book this definition : " A noun is the name of any thing, 
as horse, hair, justice," which he misconceived, and read thus, 
"A noun is the name of any thing, as horse-hair justice." He 
was of a reflective turn, and long he pondered over the wonder^ 
ful mysteries of a noun, but in vain ; he could not make it out. 
His father was a justice of the peace ; and, one day, the old 
gentleman was holding a justice's court : there he sat, in state, 
on an old-fashioned horse-hair seat. A new light now broke 
in upon our tyro's mind. "My father," said he, mentally, 
"is a horse-hair justice, and therefore a noun."* To such 
ridiculous blunders are children exposed by an untimely study 
of grammar. 

"All this profusion of metaphysical definitions and sub- 
divisions," says G. Girard of Fribourg, "is above their capacity and 
their wants ; it is to them only a mass of barbarous terms, which 
frighten their young imaginations without imparting anything 

* Am€ric(m Annals of Education. 
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to their minds."* " There is," says Locke, " more stir a great 
deal made with grammar than there needs ; and those are tor- 
mented about it^ to whom it does not at all belong; I mean 
children at the age wherein they are usually perplexed with it 
in grammar-schools."t "Though grammar," observes also 
Home Tooke, "be usually amongst the first things taught, it 
is always one of the last understood/^ 

The celebrated author of " Element* of Criticism," in adverting 
to this subject, makes the foUowing observations, " In teaching 
a language, it is the imiversal practice to begin with grammar 
and to do every thing by rule. I affirm this to be a most pre- 
posterous method. Grammar is contrived for men, not for 
children . . . . It is a gross deception, that a language can- 
not be taught without rules .... To this day I never 
think, without shuddering, of D6paut^re's grammar, which was 
my daily persecution during the most important period of life. 
Curiosity, when I was farther advanced in years, prompted me 
to look into a book that had given me so > much trouble ; at this 
time, I understood the rules perfectly, and was astonished that, 
formerly, they had been to me words without meaning, which I 
had been taught to apply mechanically without knowing how or 
why."§ " Grammar is not learned and never can be learned at 
school ; and the attempt to teach it, the mode of teaching it, and 
the pretence of teaching a language through it, are insults to 
the common sense of mankind as to the experience of ages."|| 

Grammar, considered abstractedly and previously to a know- 
ledge of the facts on which it rests, as when it is made an intro- 
duction to the study of a foreign language, is only a vague and 
abstruse theory. A chUd, unprepared by any practical ac- 
quaintance with the language, is utterly unable to conceive its 
metaphysical definitions. He would understand the first book 
of Euclid much sooner than the first principles of grammar. The 
elementary notions of geometry are always clear, because they 
can easily be brought within the power of intuition ; they speak 
to the eye as well as to the mind, but grammatical principles, 
being purely abstract, are only addressed to his reflective 
powers. Thus, if we once show to a chUd an isosceles triangle 
and an equilateral triangle, and explain to him their respective 

• De VEnseignement rigtMer de la Langue MatemeUe. 
t Thaughts-on Education. X Diversions of Parley. 

§ Lord Karnes, On the Culture of the Heart. 
i Westm. Rey., YoL 4. Present System of Education. 
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properties, little as they differ, he will never take one for the 
other ; but i^ for example, we repeat to him a hundred times 
the definition of an adverb and a conjunction, still the next time 
he meets a word of either kind, he will hesitate on deciding to 
which class it belongs. How many persons are there who have 
learned Murray's Grammar for years, who, in the maturity of 
reason, would be at a loss to distinguish, in every instance, one 
of these parts of speech from the other ? 

A preposition is said to denote a relation ; but " few people," 
says Adam Smith, ^* will find themselves able to express very 

distinctly what is understood by a relation Ask any 

man of common acuteness, what relation is expressed by the 
preposition of; and, if he has not beforehand employed his 
thoughts a good deal upon these subjects, you may safely allow 
him a week to consider of his answer.'** 

*'No abstraction, no metaphysical definitions," says Saint 
Marc-Girardin, "should enter in. the elementary teaching of 
grammar. On this point I agree, in the wishes I form, with the 
conclusions of the German Congress held recently at Mayence. 
There, in that assembly of the masters of the new science (edu- 
cation), it was decided that the irksome and barren labour of 
studying the abstractions of grammar ought to be spared to 
children. This instruction should be given in the highest classes, 
and conjointly with the philosophical instruction with which it 
is so closely connected. In the elementary classes the learners 
must be confined to practical exercises ; they must be taught 
grammar from he usage of the language. And, indeed, what- 
ever way it is learned it is by this means alone it is known."t 



sbct. IV.— learning grammar by rote objected to. 

Many of those who insist on the early study of grammar, 
having themselves, conformably to the general practice, merely 
committed it to memory in their childhood, are imable to render 
its principles perfectly intelligible to young people : they either 
attempt to explain its metaphysical terms by other metaphysical 
terms equally obscure, or task their memories with a lesson 
which should be addressed to their imderstandings. Children of 
apathetic disposition are satisfied to repeat unmeaning sounds, 

* Dissertation on the Origin of Language. 

\ Del * Instruction intermidiaire dans le Midi de I *AUemagne. 
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and they gladly follow a practice which saves them the trouble 
of thinking ; but is there any thing more disheartening to a 
child of intellect, than to be obliged constantly to repeat 
technicalities to which he does not attach ideas 1 " When I 
remember," says Lami, " the way in which I was taught, me- 
thinks that my head was put in a bag, and that I was made to 
move on by dint of the whip, being beaten whenever I went 
crookedly ; for, indeed, I could not see any thing. I understood 
nothing of the rules which I was forced to learn by heart."* 

Blind attachment to old practices is not the only reason which 
keeps up this parroting system. Gramijaar being, on the one 
hand, usually commenced at a time when the memory is active 
and the judgment yet unformed, and being, on the other, 
generally taught at school, in the lower classes, by persons im- 
acquainted with the philosophy of language, it is found more 
convenient to give tasks than explanations to children. The 
verbatim repetition of the text is even sometimes insisted upon, 
so that, under this implicit injunction to attend to words rather 
than to sense, they seldom make an effort to comprehend what 
they learn. This practice is the more absurd, as scarcely any 
two grammarians could be found who have treated of the same 
points in the same terms. Learners often recite the definitions 
and rules with imperturbable correctness ; and the instructor, 
usually taking for granted that lessons so well delivered must 
be equally well understood, makes no further inquiry : the 
children, on their part, proud of their performance, although 
unconscious of the meaning attached to the words they have 
uttered, take especial care not to ask for explanations, lest they 
should appear dull of apprehension ; or, most probably also, lest 
they should tlius prolong a lesson from which they are anxious 
to be released; so the system continues. "It is this mode of 
teaching," says Cobbett, " which is practised in the great schools, 
that assists very much in making dunces of lords and country 
squires. They get their lesson; that is to say, they repeat the 
words of it ; but as to its sense and meaning , they seldom have 
any understanding."t 

The paramount object of early education should be the de- 
velopment of all the intellectual powers : but, if the child does 
not fully understand the grammatical principles which he is 
desired to learn by heart, he acquires words without ideas ; his 

* Entretiena mr les Sciences et sur la ManUre d^Enaeigner, 
t Orammar of (he English Language, 
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memory is exercised to the exclusion of his other faculties, and 
he forms the pernicious habit of using language devoid of 
thought. Is it possible that, in the boundless range of informa^ 
tion demanding the action of memory, an instructor could aot 
find a subject more useful and more comprehensible to children 
for the cultivation of that feujulty than grammar ? 

Some advocates for the early learning of granmiar, in order 
to reconcile this practice with the undeniable fact that young 
children cannot imderstand it, assert that, as they learn it only 
for future use, they will understand it when they have occasion 
to apply it. This specious argument clearly proves, that if these 
rules are to be made available only at a later period, no in- 
convenience can arise from postponing the learning of them : 
" sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." It may be added, 
that, if, at the time of being learned, they are not understood, 
that is, if the memory is not assisted by judgment, they cannot 
be long retained. So that, in commencing the study of language 
by that of grammar, the child nms the risk of knowing neither 
the one nor the other. 

Some people, aware that grammar is extremely dry and un- 
interesting to children, and yet unwilling to depart from the 
usual practice of making it the preliminary step to the study of 
language, have resorted to various means of decoying children 
into a knowledge of it : some have turned it into verse, ever set 
it to music ; others have contrived games as means of initi' ion. 
Among such contrivances we will mention the burlesque m hod 
which was devised for the young Duke of Orleans, the bi her 
of Louis XIV. A great number of little puppets were ranged 
on a table in battle array, and divided into different troops, 
under the banners of the parts of speech. In the evolutions of 
these grammatical soldiers the battalions of adjectives were 
made to join those of substantives, and these two, closely nnitedy 
formed the wings of the army. The main body was composed 
of verbs, wjiich were supported in the rear by their auxiliaries, 
the adverbs, conjunctions, and others, which formed the corps de 
reserve. This well-disciplined army, having at its head Ddpaa- 
tdre, the great grammarian of that day, advanced in perfect 
grammatical order, and vigorously attacked the solecinns and 
barbarisms, the avowed enemies of granmiar, who, being of 
course irregular and undisciplined troops, were soon routed and 
cut to pieces. 

Ludicrous as is this mode of acquiring grammar, it is pei^aps 
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less irrational than learning it by heart. It is downright tyranny 
to impose on children the irksome task of committing to memory 
these abstract and, to them, nnintelligible rules, especially when 
^ they are not yet in possession of the means of applying them. 
The study of grammar must be deferred until after the age of 
twelve. But, at whatever period it is learned, no time should be 
' wasted in learning it by heart. If it be clearly understood when 
being studied, the learner will run no risk of forgetting it, pro- 
vided he read extensively and notice the frequent applications of 
it which he may meet in his practice. 

The true way to arrive at a knowledge of grammar is by 
illustrating, not by learning its niles. No set of rules committed 
to memory will either form a profound scholar, or, what is infi- 
nitely more important, create habits of patient observation and 
judgment. A man might be acquainted with the results of many 
profound inquiries in all the various sciences ; he might take 
them on credit, and act as if he believed them to be true ; but 
his understanding would not be one jot advanced above that of 
an uninstructed workman. If the knowledge of all facts and the 
conclusions of all researches could be poured into a man's mind, 
without labour of his own, he would really be less wise than he 
who has been properly trained to work the rule of simple pro- 
portion. On the other hand, it is not the letter but the spirit 
^ of the laws of language which can be ' productive of benefit. 
^' 'J^' In grammar, as in the sciences and in morals, we can apply a 
'**' law or reason from a principle only in so far as we have entered 
^ into its spirit ; the most accurate rule, the wisest precept, if 
^ adopted without being perfectly understood in all its bearings, 
cannot be made to suit all possible circumstances ; it will even 
become a continual source of errors.* 

That so few are versed in grammatical science may, in a great 
* , measure, be ascribed to the premature study of it, and to its 
'' ■ being made a purely mnemonic exercise. Grammar has been 
^ rendered so uninteresting to learners in general) that they dis- 
pense with it as soon as they can, and preserve through life a 
' sort of aversion to it, which hinders them from resuming its 
study at a time when it might be of service. 

Let us then hope that we shall soon see discarded from every 
school a method which, as Deg^razido observes, is in direct 
opposition to the nature of things, which besets with abstrac- 
tions the noviciate of a mind yet unprepared for them, and 



• See Geo. Long, Introduetory Lecture, Lood. Uniyersity. 
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which preludes the study of a language with the very notions 
which the knowledge of that language alone can give.* 
, The unreasonable practice of occupying childhood with so un- 
suitable studies has met with just censure from many writers 
and educationists besides those we have named ; but as this 
censure applies also to the use of grammar as an introduction 
to the study of language, the mention of a few among the most 
eminent of those who object to it will be more appropriate in 
the following chapter. . 

* See De V Education des Sourds-mueta. 
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CHAPTER II. 

« 

INSUFFICIENCY OF GKAMMAK AS AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF A LANGUAGE. 

Sect. I.— PROGRESS OF GRAMMAR AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

To prove how little assistance is given by grammars in 
acquiring a language, let us examine what waa accomplished 
before their existence. 

A language must be long in use and have attained a certain 
degree of consistency, — it must be spoken and written by men of 
talent and information, who give it a character of stability, before 
it can become the object of grammatical inquiry, before its words 
can be classified, or their syntactical concord and arrangement 
be generalised — ^before, in fact, its genius and form can be 
subjected to a code of laws. Hence we find that, in all languages, 
grammars have been subsequent to standard literary works ; 
they are formed from great writers, not these by grammars. 

Although Hebrew is the most ancient language, yet it was 
only in the year 1040, a.d., that it was, for the first time, reduced 
to principles and rules by Rabbi Judah Chiug of Fez.* The 
grammatical art afforded, consequently, no assistance to Moses in 
writing the Pentateuch, to David in the composition of his 
sublime psalms, or to any other of the sacred writers. 

Plato, among the Greeks, indulged in grammatical researches, 
as may be seen in his book " Cratylus ; " but Aristotle, his 
disciple, was the first who analysed language, divided the parts 
of speech, and laid the foundation of a grammar. To these 
incomplete essays four books of syntax were afterwards added 
by Apollonius of Alexandria ; and many years elapsed before 
grammar was publicly taught, for the first time, at Athens, by 
Epicurus. These were the first grammarians of a people who, 
long before, had produced almost all the literary master-pieces 

♦ See VoBsius, De Arte Orcmmat^ and J. Wilkins, An Essay towards a Real 
Character. 
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which are still the delight of the learned, and, among others, the 
works of Homer, Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

Borne did not, it is true, remain so long without grammatical 
works; Ennius had early turned his attention to points of 
grammar ; so have, afterwards, Varro and Cicero. Julius Caesar 
himself, in the midst of camps, had written a treatise on the 
analogy of words ; but it was only subsequently to the glorious 
Augustan age, that regular grammars were in use among the 
Romans, when the Latin language was in its decline. In the 
study of the Greek, which held in their education the same 
degree of importance that French does in that of modem nations, 
they made no use of grammars, but acquired it altogether by 
reading and conversation. It was only when the yoimg Bomans 
knew Greek practically, as they did their own language, that 
they were sent to the schools of the grammarians, whose office it 
then was to perfect their delivery, and explain to them the 
beauties of the best writers. 

Those instructors who, in the time of the Roman republic, 
assumed the name of grammarians {grammatid), were not 
engaged, as the name seems to imply, in lecturing or writing on 
what now constitutes grammar ; their chief occupation consisted 
in directing the attention of their pupils to composition, oratorical 
delivery, and the highest branches of literature. This epithet 
was afterwards in so great repute among the Greeks and the 
Romans, that the most illustrious writers took pride in it. It 
was, in fact, given to those who were eminent in eloquence, 
history, and philosophy. 



S»OT. II.~INTRODUCTION OP GRAMMAR IN MODERN EUROPE ; 
SCHOLARS AND WRITERS FORMED WITHOUT ITS AID. 

Long after the revival of letters, in the sixteenth century, 
D6paut^re in France, and Lily in Eugland, wrote, in doggrd 
Latin verse, incomplete essays of Latin grammar. Lily was 
assisted in the composition of his work by Dean Colet and 
Erasmus, who, themselves, veiy sparingly enjoined the use of it 
in classic learning. This work, now known under the name of 
the Eton Latin Orammary has undergone some modification, but 
is still, in many respects, despite the royal recommendation,* a 

' In 1645, Henry YIILpablisbed an edict to enforce the ose of Lily's Qrammar in 
Schools. 
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very defective composition. It was some time after, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, that the practice was first introduced of 
writing Latin exercises, against which the learned Ascham 
vehemently declaims; and, about the same period, regular 
dictionaries made their first appearance. But the system of 
teaching by grammar and writing exercises by the help of 
dictionaries, was not prevalent until about the middle of the 
seventeenth century; and, from that period, it may, without 
hesitation, be aflirmed, that few celebrated practical Latinists 
have been known in England or in France. 

Before the introduction of these supposed aids, Latin waa 
spoken and used actually as a living language by all literary 
men. Some of the most distinguished among these have declared, 
that practice in reading the classics and listening to their in> 
structors, were the only means which they had employed to 
arrive at the extraordinary practical knowledge which they 
possessed of that language, in which some of them were much 
better versed than in their own. Justus Lipsius, a profound 
scholar of the sixteenth century, condemns in the most energetic 
terms the use of grammars, and laments that he was tormented 
with them until the age of thirteen. He declares himself indebted 
for his erudition only to his study of the ancient classics. Jos. 
Justus Scaliger, another great scholar, who lived about the same 
time, knew twelve or thirteen languages, for the acquisition of 
which he declared he had never made use of grammars or 
dictionaries. 

The celebrated classical scholar, Tanaquil Lefebvre, the father 
and instructor of the still more celebrated Madame Dacier, states 
in one of his letters, that he had taught his daughter Latin and 
Greek simply by reading with her the best writers in these two 
languages. "It is this method," he adds, "which has produced 
the Budei, the Scaligers, the Tumebi, &c." * In this manner, 
also, the illustrious Alcuin learned Latin, and taught it to 
Charlemagne ; so was it acquired by Alfred, Henry Beauclerc, 
Heloisa and Abeilard, Eoger Bacon, Chaucer, Dante, Petrarch, — 
in short, by all the scholars of the middle ages ; and these have 
never since been surpassed. 

The inadequacy of grammar towards the acquisition of modem 
languages is equally manifest. At the beginning of this century, 
before the publication of Murray's Grammar, the one in general 
use was "Lowth's Introduction." It is but a small volume, 

* Epitre 13, d Mme, Sarran. 
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which, nevertheless, was considered as fiilly sufficient for the 
wants of the English at that time. 

Previously to the existence of this work, Dr. Johnson had 
prefixed to his Dictionary a short grammar, which, by Dr. 
Lowth's account, comprises the whole syntax in ten lines, and 
yet made, he observes, no part of the ordinary method of in- 
struction in those days ; so that correct speaking and writing 
were then independent of grammatical studies. Dr. Lowth 
himself, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, -Addison, Pope, Young, 
Thomson, Johnson, Bums, and others, whose works will live as 
long as the English language, had not, in their childhood, learned 
any English grammar. 

The same has happened in France : Comeille, Molidre, Lafon- 
taine, Pascal, Bossuet, Boileau, Eacine, whose language was that 
which prevailed among the well educated class of their days, 
had written their master-pieces long before the publication of 
any regular French grammar. The first work which appeared 
on this subject deserving the name of granunar, was that of 
" Port-Royal," published towards the close of these celebrated 
writers' literary career ; it, however, treats of the general prin- 
ciples of language, not of those which are peculiar to the French. 
The few treatises which preceded it were but imperfect disserta- 
tions on the elements of language, more curious than useful, and, 
for the most part, written in Latin. The grammars of Buffier, 
Girard, Beauz6e, Eestaut, Wailly, and many others which have 
subsequently come to light, have not, that we know, enabled 
later writers to surpass their predecessors. 

Bembo was the first who laid grammatical rules for the Italian 
language two himdred years affcer Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio 
had given to the world their immortal works. 



Sect. III.— GRAMMAR CONSIDERED AS A MEANS OF UNDERSTANDING 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE, WHETHER WRITTEN OR SPOKEN. 

If we now turn our attention to the learning of a foreign 
language, which is the subject under immediate consideration, 
the impropriety of commencing with the study of grammar 
becomes still more obvious. In this pursuit the student's first 
care, if the order of study established in the preceding Book be 
correct, must be to ensure the power of imderstanding the works 
written in that language and the persons who speak it ; but 
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grammar camiot give any assistance in these two acquisitions ; 
it does not explain the meaning of words and idioms^ which, in 
fact, is the first, we may even say, the only difficulty in the path 
of a learner at his entrance into the study of a foreign language, 
If, for example, he has to translate the French word fit, it would 
be a very circumlocutory and unsatisfactory mode of helping him 
to tell him, instead of its meaning, that it is the third person 
singular of the imperfect tense of the subjunctive mood of an 
active irregular verb of the fourth conj ugation. And yet, strange 
to say, this is the general way people proceed in teaching a 
foreign language, and especially the Latin : as a preparation for 
translating it, young persons are kept for a considerable time on 
grammatical technology, which has little to do with the import 
of words. In feict, one may know a great deal about the inflec- 
tions, concord, and government of words — ^about grammatical 
technicalities and definitions — and yet be completely in the dark 
with regard to the true meaning of words and sentences. . 

Of all those who understand the spoken or the written language, 
few, extremely few, reaUy know the grammatical distinctions by 
which words can be characterised. Scarcely one in a thousand 
could explain what a genitive case or a subjunctive mood is ; 
nevertheless, all people, without exception, would readily appre- 
hend the true signification of a noun or a verb incorporated into 
a sentence in one of these relations. The expression, my fcUher^s 
h<yu8e, is as clear to an illiterate person as to the most thorough 
grammarian ; and if the former were told that father* s is in the 
genitive, or if he could be made to understand the true import 
of that grammatical denomination, he would not be a whit the 
wiser as regards the meaning of the phrase my father' 8 house. 

A person, wishing to read a foreign language, requires only to 
be told the words of his own equivalent to those of the foreign. 
It is by translating — that is, associating in his mind the foreign 
with the corresponding native words — that he can rapidly arrive 
through the known at the unknown phraseology. However, 
when the inflections of variable words are numerous, as in the 
ancient languages, they should be studied conjointly with the 
practice of reading ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
grammatical distinctions imder which these inflections are 
classified, are, at an early period, only secondary ; if dwelt upon, 
they could but retard the moment of beginning the translation, 
without in the least facilitating that exercise. Grammatical 
denominations convey ideas of the particular inflections or 
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relations of words ; a child learning these denominations is apt to 
be satisfied with this grammatical distinction, without inquiring 
into the real sense of the words, although this should be the first 
object of the study of language. Let him not attend to the 
technicalities of grammar untH the written language is under- 
stood, then experience will render them clear, and the study may 
be prosecuted with ease. 

We will, in its place, consider this point more fully ; for the 
present, we shall only observe, that learning mere words, or the 
import of their inflections, does not, in our opinion, imply a study 
of grammar, which more properly consists in definitions, rules, 
and disquisitions on language. If, however, it is contended that 
the classification of the various inflections of words (as in 
declensions and conjugations), independently of the grammatical 
terms by which these inflections are distinguished, — ^if it is con- 
tended, we say, that such a classification constitutes a part of 
grammar, so far do we admit the use of grammar as a concurrent 
study with the first exercises in translation. 

The definition of grammar, that it ia ^^the art of speaking and 
writing correcdyj'' is intended to apply to a language already 
practically known, not to one which is not known ; for it is 
obvious that the knowledge of the grammar of any language 
does not impart the power of expression to him who is not in 
possession of its materials, or, at least, of a large portion of them. 
There are many learned philologists, thoroughly versed in the 
grammatical systems of several Eastern languages, for example, 
who can neither speak, write, nor even read them. But, 
admitting, for a moment, the correctness of the common defini- 
tion of grammar, and its applicability to a foreign tongue 
proposed to be learned, it must be at once conceded that^ con- 
sistently with this definition, the use of grammar is confined to 
these two branches — Speaking and Writing — (and with a view to 
their attainment alone are all particular grammars written) ; it 
cannot be of much assistance towards understanding the language 
either of men or books. The latter two-fold acquirement, attain- 
able even by the youngest child and by a person of the meanest 
capacity, is the result of mere practice and is independent of 
rules. Thus, in the native tongue, although grammar proves 
very useful for attaining correctness in speaking and writing^ it 
is never contemplated as a means of understanding what is spoken 
and written. And since the arts of reading and hearing are, as 
we have seen in the preceding Book, the first things to be learned 
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in a foreign language, it necessarily follows that grammar, afford- 
ing no assistance in learning these arts, is supererogatory at the 
entrance upon the study. 

Beading the foreign language should be commenced at once, 
and in a manner similar to the 'mode of acquiring the native 
tongue, that is, through a simple explanation of the meaning of 
words, not through an investigation of their grammatical con- 
dition ; the learning of declensions, conjugations, and the most 
useful words being prosecuted at the same time. Eadonvilliers 
dispenses with them altogether; "Children," he says, "learn 
their own language without hearing of declensions and conju- 
gations. What need is there of ^hem for learning another 
language ? The meaning attached to the termination of Latin 
nouns and verbs may be learned by practice, as well as that of 
prepositions and adverbs." * Dumarsais, less exclusive, com- 
mences by the explanation of authors, not of rules ; but, when 
his pupils have remarked that the Latin words change in their 
termination, he shows them how to decline and conjugate, t 
Lacroix, with Locke and others, inclines to previous acquaint- 
ance with the general inflections of substantives and verbs. He 
says, "The translation from Latin into French is all that is 
required ; it may serve to point out the inversions and particular 
terms which constitute the genius of a language, and requires 
little more than an acquaintance with declensions and conju- 
gations. By it the rules of syntax, so abstruse in themselves, 
so ill explained in most rudiments, become as it were experi- 
mental facts, and lose that dryness and futOity which have often 
prevented even children endowed with premature reason from 
improving in the study of Latin.! Delille's French Grammar 
is judiciously formed in accordance with these notions : its acci- 
dence is written in English, because an acquaintance with verbal 
inflections may aid a beginner ; but the syntax, which affords no 
aid in learning to read, is given in French, to be studied only 
after proficiency has been made in this acquirement. 

Cobbett is one of the few reflecting men who advocate the*" 
use of grammar in beginning the study of a foreign language ; 
but, on this point, his early prejudices got the better of his 
good sense ; and perhaps sdso his partiality, as an author of 
gi'ammars, led him to attach more imp6rtance to* the subject 
than it possesses as an introductory study. It is not so much 

• Dela Manidre cPapprendre lea Langiies. 
t Exposition cTune Methode Baisonnde. X Easaia aur VEnaeignenutnt. 
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the science of language which he recommends as the study of 
his oam works. However, the advice he gives to learners, that 
of reading ten times half his French grammar and writing it 
twice over, as a preparation for translating, is too eccentric to 
require any serious notice ; it may suffice to state that, with a 
little diligence, one will acquire the power of reading two or 
three foreign languages before Cobbett's disciples have gone 
through the ordeal imposed on them as a preparatory step to 
reading one.* 

The observations which we have just made are borne out by 
the highest authorities ; for, since the earliest time to the present, 
efforts have been made by the most eminent scholars and gram- 
marians themselves to oppose the gradual encroachment of 
grammar in schools. After the revival of letters, when ancient 
literature was in a highly flourishing state, teachers were in 
the habit of explaining the classics to their pupils ; but when 
grammars and dictionaries made their appearance, the indolent 
and the incompetent among them were glad to avail themselves 
of books which relieved them from the most laborious part of 
their duty. We do not mean by this statement to reflect 
censure on the profession ; we have already said that it is not 
the fault of its present members if a bad system of classical 
instruction is now prevalent. Teachers must continue to conform 
to the established usage until a better system is universally and 
loudly called for. So strong is the prejudice in favour of the 
course sanctioned by time and enforced by the University routine, 
that, were heads of classical academies or individual teachers to 
attempt to reform it, they would probably be exposed to great 
personal disadvantage. However, many writers have dared to 
express their opinions : we shall select a few from among them. 

Dean Colet, in his address to the masters of St. Paul's school, 
of which he was the foimder, impresses on them the propriety 
of explaining the classic authors to their pupils in preference to 
teaching them the grammar. His friends. Cardinal Wolsey and 
Erasmus, entirely coincided with him in opinion, as may be seen 
in a letter of the former to the masters of Ipswich school, and in 
the Ecdesiastes and other works of the latter. After them Eoger 
Ascham, whose whole life was devoted to education, protested 
against grammar being made an elementary study. In allu<]Ung 
to the double translation, of which we shall treat hereafter, he 
observes ; " This is a lively and perfect way of teaching of rules 

• See W. Cobbett's French Cframmar. Let. II. 
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when the common way used in common schools to read the 
grammar alone by itself is tedious for the master, hard for the 
scholar, cold and uncomfortable for them both."* In another 
place he declares that grammatica itself is sooner and surer 
learned by examples of good authors than by the naked rules of 
grataamarians. "Commence," says Pluche, "the apprenticeship 
of a language by practice, and afterwards support that practice 
by the study of grammar : this course, which is that of nature, 
is both the pleasantest and safest." t 

A few detached thoughts fix)m Locke's treatise on Education 
will show that this great philosopher also deprecated the use of 
grammar as an introduction to the study of a foreign language. 
" I would fain," he says, " have any one name to me that tongue 
that any one can learn, or speak as he should do, by the rules of 
grammar, . . . The knowledge a gentleman would ordinarily 
draw for his use out of the Roman and Greek writers, I think 
he may attain without studying the grammars of those tongues ; 
and by bare reading may come to understand them sufficiently 
for all his purposes. ... If grammar ought to be taught at any 
time, it must be to one that can speak the language already. . . . 
I know not why any one should waste his time and beat his 
head about the Latin grammar, who does not intend to be a 
critic, or make speeches, or write despatches in the Latin 
language. . . . Nobody is made any thing by hearing of rules 
or laying them up in his memory ; practice must settle the habit 
of doing without reflecting on the rule." J 

Among the great number of later writers who have equally 
condemned the use of grammar in beginning the study of a 
foreign language, we will mention a few whose names are of 
incontestable authority. Gibbon was led to this opinion in the 
course of his Greek studies. "I now see clearly," he says, "the 
advantage of paying little attention to the grammar till you have 
made some progress in the language." § " "When a boy," observes 
Vicesimus Knox, "is confined during six or twelve months to the 
dry rules of a grammar, he is naturally induced to hate the study 
of a language which presents to him nothing but irksome toiL"|| 
Ck>ndillac, the most eminent among the followers of Locke, says, 
"It is falling into the grossest error to commence by the 
rules . . . ." "Nothing," he adds, "is more useless than to 

♦ The Schoolmaster. t M^eanique des Langues. Liv. II. 
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fiatigue a child by loading his memory with the rules of a 
language which he does not yet understand. Of what use is it 
to him to know these rules by heart, if he has it not in his power 
to apply them ? I waited then until reading had informed my 
pupil, and it was so much less misery for him." * Lemare asserts, 
in his energetic way, " An age of theory, of pure theory, would 
not make a person advance one step in the knowledge of a 
language ; it would not teach to translate a phrase." t "The 
grammar of any language whatever," says the Abb6 Sicard, 
** even that of the native tongue, cannot be learned until one 
knows how to speak it." J Captain Basil Hall, who, as a naval 
man, felt the necessity of learning foreign living languages, 
declares, from his own experience, that "to commence with 
grammar in learning a spoken language is perhaps the most 
complete instance of putting the cart before the horse that is 
any where to be met with."§ 

The celebrated author of " Education Eeform " also says, " To 
learn Grammar and Syntax in the end instead of the beginning, 
is following precisely the course of nature ; it is learning the 
language analytically — ^leaming it, in fine, in the very way in 

which the language itself has been formed What was 

good in learning the mother tongue is good in learning the 
classical languages, is good in learning the languages to which 
they gave rise — ^the language first, and then the grammar." || 

To these authorities we will add that of a man who has always 
been remarkable for the acuteness of his discernment and the 
justness of his observations. Talleyrand says, in his Report on 
Public Instruction, " The rules of grammar, which are results 
demonstrated for him who is already acquainted with languages, 
and who has meditated on them, cannot, in any way, be the 
means of knowing them for him who is not acquainted with 
them. They are consequences ; we cannot, without doing violence 
to reason, present them to him as principles." 1[ 

Absurd as is the practice of commencing the study of a 
language by that of grammar, it is still more absurd to make a 
child learn grammar through a language of which he is east- 
pletely ignorant. Pretending to teach what is unknown throo^ 
the unknown, is one of those anomalies, one of those aberrations 
of the mind which, by their eccentricities, defy any sort of argu- 

♦ Cours d* Etudes, Motif des Mudes. ^ De la ManUre d' apprendre les Lanput. 

X Orammaire Ginerale. ^ Fragments of Voyages and Travels. Ist Series. 
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mentation. That offspring of the dark ages, the Latin grammar, 
written in Latin, for children who do not understand Latin, has 
been long since abandoned by every civilised nation on the 
continent ; it was reserved for the Eton School to exhibit to the 
world in the nineteenth century a specimen of the obstinacy with 
which errors are persevered in when sanctioned by time. 



S«CT. IV.— GRAMMAR CONSIDERED AS AN AUXILIARY TO 
SPEAKING OR WRITING. 

Let US now consider the art of grammar more especially as an 
auxiliary to speaking and writing. We have already admitted 
its useMness towards acquiring these two branches ; but the 
study of it should be simultaneous with, not previous to, their 
acquisition : it will be the more profitable as the learner is a 
greater proficient in reading and hearing. The essential object 
of grammar is to teach, within certain limits, (as will subse- 
quently be seen), how to use correctly a language already 
practically known, — not how to speak or write one which is not 
known. In a foreign language the rules of syntax are as 
ineffective an introduction to a correct and graceful expression, 
as the rules of orthoepy to a pure and pleasing pronunciation. 
In either, nothing can supply the place of good models. 

The art of language being founded on imitation, the capability 
of practising it must be obtained by a process analogous to that 
by which all imitative arts are acquired. Although every art is 
based on scientific principles, and can be reduced to rules, the 
collection of which constitutes its theory, yet the knowledge of 
these principles and rules is not the means through which 
it can be mastered, nor is it the main object of the practi- 
tioner. In every art great powers of execution are independent 
of theory. 

We admit that the theory may greatly assist the practice ; 
but it is only at an advanced stage, when the learner is already 
familiarised with the practical elements of the art ; and, even 
then, it is not absolutely necessary for attaining skill in applying 
that art ; many of those which are now in existence had risen to 
a high degree of excellence, before science explained the laws by 
idiich they were governed. From the epic poems of Homer, 
composed long before Aristotle wrote on the art of epic poetry, 
down to the steam-engine, which had exhibited its wonderful 
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powers on sea and land before scientific treatises explained its 
mechanism, practice in all the arts preceded theory. 

" It is very natural," says Destutt Tracy, " that a highly 
improved practice should precede any good theory ; it cannot be 
otherwise ; for facts can be compared only inasmuch as they are 
known, and it is from their comparison alone that the general 
laws which govern them can be discovered. One must have 
much leisure to attend to the theory ; for, if it offers great advan- 
tages for the future, it does not provide for the wants of the 
moment." * This is true particularly of language, which is an 
art, in the full extent of the word. 

" The practice," says Archbishop Whately, " not only may 
exist independently of the theory, but must have preceded it." + 
As logic does not enable one to reason, who is not previously 
endowed with the power of reasoning, so grammar does not 
teach to speak ; it can only assist those who already speak. We 
can no more learn to speak by the rules of grammar, than we 
can learn to walk by the laws of equilibrium. It is as irrational 
to make grammar the starting point in learning to speak or 
write a language, as it would be to impose on a child the study 
of perspective and the theory of colours as the preliminary step 
to learning the art of painting. Language may, in more than 
one respect, be assimilated to painting. In both, rules are 
unavailable before having made some progress in the practice ; 
in both, imitation and analogy are the ground-work of improve- 
ment. Previously to composing in these two arts, the student 
should familiarise himself, in the one, with the words and 
phraseology which express the ideas, and, in the other, with the 
forms and proportions of the objects which are to be represented. 
The ear is as intensely engaged in seizing the various shades of 
sounds in the pronunciation of a language, as the eye in seizing 
the shades of colouring in a picture. In both, he who wishes to 
excel must have long confined himself to the imitation of good 
models, and to the study of the great masters, before he ventures 
to trust to his judgment and imagination in the execution of 
original composition. 

The causes which have led to the use of words, to their pro- 
nunciation, orthography, inflections, and arrangements,, are so 
numerous and so diversified, that extreme irregularity prevails 
throughout language. If we wish to submit its numberless 
forms to rules, as an assistance in speaking, these will be so 

• Elimena cCIdiologie, t Elements of Logic, 
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multiplied, that it will be by far more difficult to retain them all 
than the whole language itself. Few persons can think of rules 
when in the act of speaking ; attention is then absorbed in the 
subject of discourse, and the memory is engaged in selecting the 
words which may suit the ideas. If the speaker is in possession 
of abundant materials, the thought has been no sooner conceived 
than its adequate expression is formed by analogy, and the 
tongue gives it life without the remotest attention to gram- 
matical considerations. 

The national language of every country is acquired with 
extreme facility. Children, at the age of five or six, talk fluently, 
without having heard of rules, without even dreaming that speech 
is capable of being decomposed into words and letters. They 
begin to study the principles of their own language when they 
are already in possession of the practical part. Many persons, 
indeed, could be found, who express themselves correctly without 
having learned grammar at all, and who, if they were told that 
they speak according to syntax, would be as much astonished as 
Moli^re's Bourgeois-gentilhomme, who, when informed that he 
spoke in prose, acknowledged that, until then, he had never been 
aware of it. 

Similarly to what happens in the native tongue, an extensive, 
practical, and correct knowledge of a foreign language may be 
easily acquired without methodically learning its grammar. We 
have, in the preceding Book, anticipated the objection that might 
have been raised against the parallel which we establish between 
a child acquiring his vernacular tongue and the learner who 
studies a foreign language, by showing that books are an efficient 
substitute for people, that reading is as practical an exercise as 
hearing, for acquiring a language, and that the laws of imitation 
and analogy may be followed in one case as well as in the other. 
It is only when proficiency in reading hasten gained, and 
when speaking and writing are entered upon, that the study of 
grammar may rationally and profitably be commenced, and that 
it may become a useful auxiliary to the last two branches : it 
must then be studied systematically and its rules constantly 
applied. But, useful as it then is for these objects, it would, of 
itself, be insufficient for speaking or writing correctly; for its 
sphere of action in these arts is very limited. 

So varied and multiplied are the forms of a language that, 
however comprehensive a work on grammar may be, it will 
always leave innumerable expressions without rules for their 
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oonstmctioii. The art of grammar adds little to the learner's 
Tocabulary ; and jet an extensive stock of words is the most 
indispensable acquisition for good speaking or good writing; 
because, without copiousness of language, there is no possibility 
of suiting expressions to ideas in the diversified circumstances of 
intellectual communication. It tells neither the pronunciation 
nor the orthography, which are equally indispensable for speak- 
ing or writing correctly. It affords but little assistance in 
ascertaining the innumerable instances in which languages differ 
in the application of apparently corresponding words, in the use 
of prepositions, in the genders and numbers of nouns, the tenses 
and moods of verbs, in the placing of adverbs, or in the mode of 
supplying ellipses and the deficiencies of a language. It teaches 
not the propriety of metaphors, the euphony of vocal arrangement^ 
the idiomatic forms of speech, the various acceptations of words, 
the different shades of meaning which characterise the terms 
improperly called synonymous ; in fine, none of those niceties of 
expression which constitute the genius, force, and elegance of a 
language, and which can be acquired only through an extensive 
and critical reading of standard works. 

Grammar assists so little in freeing the expression of thought 
from inaccuracy, obscurity, and nonsense, that a composition may 
be strictly grammatical and, withal, replete with incongruities 
of all sorts, — bad spelling, iuappropriate terms, inelegandes, 
alliterations, pleonasms, barbarisms, awkward constructions, 
unsuitable figures, illogical deductions. This truth is forcibly 
illustrated by those who, in learning a foreign language, have 
attended to grammatical principles and exercises more than to 
good models ; they often express themselves most incorrectly 
and ludicrously in that language, although they may not violate 
a single rule of grammar. They are apt to utter their errors 
with laughable dbfidence, and sometimes pertinaciously adhere 
to them, under the conviction that they speak grammatically. If 
grammar contributes comparatively so little to perspicuity and 
accuracy of expression, to elegance and purity of style, to sound- 
ness and connection of ideas, is it not absurd to call it, '^the art 
of speaking and writing correctly^'* and to make it the sole prepara- 
tion for acquiring these two departments of language ? 

The <k)mmon definition of grammar was correct for the 
ancients, who included under that name all the departments of 
the arts of speaking and writing, but, confined as it now is to 
Accidence, which treats of the nature and inflections of wordsi 
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and to Syntax, whicli furnishes rules for their arrangement and 
concord, it is only one of the many elements of good speaking 
and good writing. Among the other elements may be mentioned, 
Xiexicography, which records the signification and orthography of 
■words; Etymology, which treats of their composition and 
derivation; Orthoepy, which establishes their right pronun- 
ciation ; Prosody, which teaches the accent and quantity of 
syllables and the measure of verse ; Synonymy, which exhibits 
the shades of diffei-ence between words of apparently, similar 
meaning; Bhetoric, which explains figurative forms and the 
principles of style ; Logic, which shows the relation and depend- 
ence of the ideas expressed. A grammar affords no means of • 
mastering these various departments of composition ; it cannot, 
of itself, any more l^an a dictionary, for example, constitute the 
art of speaking and writing correctly. If any such art exist, it 
' ought to devolve on all these departments of language collectively, 
not on one of them exclusively. However, it is impossible to sub- 
ject completely the expression of ideas to general and fixed laws : 
custom will always, in defiance of rule and reason, introduce in 
language innumerable idiomatic and irregular forms, which are 
nevertheless perfectly correct. 

There are few prejudices more universal and more deeply 
rooted than that of thinking that it is impossible to learn foreign 
languages at home otherwise than by the rules of grammar. A 
foreign language ought undoubtedly to be known grammatically ; 
but this does not mean that it should be learned through gram- 
mar ; it means that it should be spoken and written conformably 
to the practice of the best speakers and writers. If we reflect. 
that grammarians do not impose laws on language, but only 
state, within certain limits, what is the common usage among 
those who speak and write well, it will be obvious that the 
readiest and most direct way of ascertaining this usage is to fre- 
quent the society of well-educated people, and study the best 
writers. Thus shall we learn from them, as the grammarians 
themselves have done, what constitutes good speaking and good 
writing. Custom is the arbiter of language, and, consequently, 
should be our guide in the acquisition. 

When some progress has been made in reading and hearing, a 
learner may successfully attempt to express ideas, whether in 
speaking or in writing, by imitating and modifying the phrase- 
ology which practice has rendered familiar : such is the course of 
nature. But as, at the present day, few scholars can converse 
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freely in the ancient languages, and as those who teach the 
modem either speak them not, or are not^ in most cases, suffi^^ 
ciently in the society of their pnpils to irfford them frequent 
opportunity of hearing them, the elements of expression in a 
foreign idiom must, in general, be gained from reading, and by 
due attention to the art of composition. Imitation and analogy, 
the chief instruments by which the native tongue is acquired, 
being exercised on the phraseology of the foreign authors, will 
enable the leari.er to illustrate the rules as he studies thent. 
Nay, more, the very practice of applying the correct phraseology 
of books to the varied expression of thought will effectually teach 
the rules in a. useful, practical, and permanent manner. This 
natural mode of proceeding will be unfolded in the Second Part 
of this work. 

The more practical the course is, — ^that is, the more it is 
assimilated to that by which the eative tongue is acquired, — the 
less any preparatory study needs be resorted to. At an advanced 
stage, however, grammar and the other departments of the art 
of composition will act important parts, and must then be 
systematically studied; but, we repeat it, accuracy, elegance, 
and facility of expression depend not so much on learning that 
art, as on reading assiduously standard works, endeavouring to 
imitate their style, and associating with those who speak well. 
Correct language is more effectually acquired from good models 
than from treatises on the art of writing, as polite manners are 
more effectually secured from good society than from precepts on 
good breeding. 

Sect. V.— PROFESSED GRAMMARIANS— BAD SPEAKERS AND WRITERS. 

Bules often impede imagination and fetter genius. Little 
minds, incapable of high conceptions, take pleasure in dwelling 
on the minute elements of language ; la&a. endowed with great 
mental powers and extensive literary attainments, find it difficult 
to descend to the dry investigation of mere words. The highest 
aim of the grammarian is the lowest of the orator and the writer. 
" Where grammar ends," says Campbell, ** eloquence begins." ♦ 

It is not to the study of grammar, as was shown in Sect i. and 
II. of this Chapter, that the best writers and the greatest orators 
are indebted for celebrity. Their commentators, although fre-, 
quently better granmiarians, seldom rise to their standard in 

♦ PMlMophy Cjf Rhetoric, 
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literary composition. Br. JohDson and Dr. Watts have been 
considered by W. Cobbett as very deficient in grammatical 
accm-acy f while the latter, the author of several grammars for 
the learning of different languages, although a forcible political 
writer — ^a merit which he owes not to his grammatical knowledge 
— ^has left us, in his various works, striking specimens of a very 
unpolished and inelegant style. Walter Scott had a particulair 
dislike to grammar : although an excellent Crerman scholar, he 
had learned that language, as he states in one of his prefaces^ 
without resorting to rules. The orthographical incorrectness of 
his early letters and compositions proves that he had paid 
equally little attention to English grammar.t Goethe, in his 
** Autobiography," acknowledges also his neglect of the gram- 
matical art.t 

How few, if any, authors of grammars have been remarkable 
for their eloquence in public, or their style in literary com- 
position. Lindley Murray, considered in this point of view, 
occupies, it must be admitted, a very inferior rank in English 
literature : his work is notorious for inaccuracy of language, 
inelegance of style, and obscurity of meaning. Dumarsais, a pro- 
found French grammarian, the author of the best treatise on 
tropes, and one of the very few grammatical writers who ever 
ventured to write on other subjects besides grammar, stands 
below mediocrity in point of style. Voltaire, who, like all great 
writers, gained his J\terary eminence without having devoted 
much of his time to grammar, warns us against the perusal of 
most grammars, and, especially, of that of Girard, which is, 
however, one of the best in the French language. " It would 
serve," he says, " to corrupt the style of the reader. No one has 
written in a manner less suitable to his subject." § 

Let us, on this point, listen to an eminent philologist, G. 
Henry. " We men of study," he says, " do not possess those 
natural graces and truly lYench turns of expression which are 
admired in some writings, the authors of which owe less to 
precepts than to practice. How many excellent grammarians 
make but sorry poets and pitiful orators when they wish to 
compose ! They bring into their style all the stiffness of 
meditation, and, bent under the yoke of rules, they have not 
that independence which indulges in innovations, and bespeaks 

♦ See Orammar of the English Language. t J- Q- Lockhart, Life of Walter Scott. 
X Autobiography ; Truth and Poetry from my oum L\fe, 
^ Mdlanget Liltiraires ^ Langage, 
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gemus. Accustomed to weigh syllables, they neglect what has 
been written by good authors, and minutely examine words, in 
order to measure them with the compass that marks the narrow 
circle of their arii. They obstinately try to bring our best 
writers within their confined notions, and do not conceive that a 
language so rich as ours presents too extensive a field to admit 
of being restrained by the rules which custom and analogy apply- 
to ordmary expressions. Purity, correctness, and elegance of 
style are attained by studying, as models, writers who have 
become classics." 

" Grammarians, with their syntax and etymology, teach how- 
to avoid solecisms ; but this is not all that is necessary, in order 
to be able to speak a language such as ours, which presents 
endless varieties, which it is impossible to reduce to a complete 
system of precepts. The great masters pass rapidly from the 
most general rules to the reading of gopd authors. They keep 
the best grammars under their hands as books of reference, as 
faithful guides which prevent their wandering from the right 
road."* 

It may without hesitation be affirmed, that grammar is not 
the stepping-stone, but the finishing instrument by which we 
improve and perfect the practical knowledge of a language we 
already know. The study of it should, therefore, be postponed 
tmtil some progress has been made in the practice of the four 
branches. 

* Hiatoire de la Langue Franfoiat, 
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CHAPTER III. 
COUKSE OF GRAMMATICAL STUDIES. 

Sect. I.— GRAMMAR TO BE LEARNED BY INDUCTION. 

Let it not be inferred from the foregoing remarks that we dis- 
regard grammar ; we only wish it to be considered as secondary 
to practice. We object to it, as being unsuited to the capacity of 
young children and ill calculated as an introduction to the study 
of a foreign language, that is, as an aid to reading and hearing. 
We also condemn the practice of forcing it on the memory of 
learners, instead of addressing it to their reason. 

Although grammar does not of itself constitute the art of 
speaking and writing correctly, it contributes largely to this 
double object. It is too important a branch of Hterary instruction 
to b^ exposed to the risk of not being understood by our imposing 
it prematurely on children and on beginners. It must be studied, 
but studied at a proper season; then it will prove tiseful to 
learners ; for if practice in the ai-ts precedes theory, theory in 
its turn improves the arts. 

The office of grammar is to determine the relations which the 
constituent parts oY speech bear to each other in significant com- 
binations.* On a knowledge of the combinations rests the power 
of inferring the relations of the parts. Particular grammar is 
an inductive art, as general grammar is an inductive science ; 
and in all such arts or sciences we arrive at general principles 
by inference from facts : the more numerous these are the more 
easily and the more certainly are the principles ascertained. 
The student, ambitious to master the grammar of a language, 
should first diligently collect facts, examine them in all their 
bearings, and compare them with each other ; he may after- 
wards sum up the result of his investigations. It is only after a 
eareful analysis of facts that we can generalise and classify them. 

I^ for instance, a number of individual expressions be pre- 

* See John Stoddart, Universal Orammar, ch. i. 
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sented, in which the same peculiarity of arrangement prevails, 
any young person of ordinary capacity wiU be struck by the 
resemblance, will readily imitate that peculiarity of arrangement 
when required to construct other sentences of the same sort, and 
will easily of himself infer the rule which governs them all. 
This analytical mode of studying grammar, similar to the in- 
tellectual process by which we arrive at a knowledge of the 
natural laws, is the most rational and the most favourable to 
mental discipline : it consists in observing facts, comparing 
them, remarking their resemblances and differences, and after- 
wards bringing into the same class all similar facts. Those 
which may be generalised constitute the rules, and those which 
are not comprised within any class form the exceptions. Thus 
observation, comparison, and generalisation are the essential 
means of arriving at the knowledge of a particular grammar. It 
is by this inductive process that all grammars have been made. 

A practical acquaintance with the written and the ^>oken 
language, suppljdng the £Ekcts on which particular grammar is 
founded, is the most rational preparation for learning the arts 
of speaking and writing. It is by explaining authors that a 
professor can best teach the mechanism of language to his pupils: 
the signification, place, and inflections of words, as they are 
found incorporated in discourse, are the best criterions by '^hich 
their nature and relations can be known. All the rules of 
grammar, in fact, are in the written page ; it is his office to 
bring*them out. Reading the foreign language cannot, therefore, 
be commenced too soon. If the student should previously leani 
the grammar, he would be deprived of this mental exercise in 
comparison and generalisation. Besides, piinciples relating to 
imknown expressions are void of interest, whereas the mind 
delights in the consideration of principles which account for 
kno)vn facts. The rules which are deduced from observation 
made in the course of reading on the reiterated occurrence of 
grammatical facts, procure to the mind the pleasure which 
usually attends the consciousness of a discovery, and are retained 
with all the permanency of pleasurable sensations. 

Beneficial, however, as it may be for a learner to observe by 
himself, he should not be refused the instruments whidi may 
help him in his observations. It is not enough that, in reading 
and analysing authors, he should infer the rules of composition 
by induction from the phraseology ; this random way of acquiring 
the grammatical principles of the language would never give him 
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a complete and systematic knowledge of them ; a methodical 
treatise on the subject is indispensable, if he wishes to have a 
comprehensive view of tiie theory of a language. A few months 
of assiduous study of a good grammar, after some practice in 
inferring the rules froisi the written page, would tend to generalise, 
connect, and complete the scattered notions of grammar acquired 
by induction in reading foreign authors. 

The grammatical work which is used in aid of induction, and 
as an auxiliary to the oral instruction of the professor, must be 
studied with caution ; for, in the present state of the science, the 
definitions and theories of grammars are not always clear or 
sound. Modem grammarians, having found in the Latin grammar 
a classification and nomenclature ready made, have adopted them 
without always examining if the forms of their own language 
were perfectly similar to those of Latin ; and in thus subordinating 
&cts to their systems, instead of subordinating their systems to 
facts, they have con^sed all the principles of the grammatical 
science, and have destroyed the genius of languages. 



Sbct. II.— study op the NATIONAL GRAMMAR. 

Particular grammar treats of facts, and arises from the practice 
of one language ; general grammar treats of principles, and arises 
firom a comparison of several languages. Facts being antecedent 
to principles, the study of the former should precede that of the 
latter, and the particular grammar of the native tongue should 
be learned before that of any other. 

In favour of this course it may be observed : — 1. Signification, 
not the material form of tne words, being the basis of the gram- 
inatical system, the study of it must be pursued with more 
satisfaction in reference to the language tbo learner knows than 
to one of which he is ignorant ; — 2. The relations between words, 
being dependent on the relations between the ideas which they 
represent, must necessarily be best understood by him in the idiom 
which most readily recalls the thought ; — 3. The practical know- 
ledge which he possesses of the vernacular tongue, furnishing him 
^th a large supply of illustrations, permits him to study its 
tlieory with profit ; — 4. Beginning with the national grammar 
secures useful information to those whose time of scholastic 
instruction is limited ; whereas by the opposite course, — ^beginning 
^th the grammar of the foreign tongue, — ^no available know* 
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ledge would be gained by a person who had not attained pro- 
ficiency in thattougue. 

A child under the age of twelve may, before entering on a 
regular study of the national grammar, be initiated into the first 
elements of grammar, by having his attention directed to the 
material form of words, to the places which they occupy 
relatively to each other, and to their various functions in dis- 
course, as was suggested in Book iv. Chap. iii. Sect. vi. But, 
after this age, and when he is familiarised with these elementary 
notions, the nature of words and the grammatical distinctions 
concerning them will be best explained to him by a reference ta 
tile ideas and to the operations of the mind. In the first case, 
he distinguishes, for example, an adjective by its admitting morey 
leas, too, &c , before it, or er and est in its termination, by its being 
placed before a noun, or allowing the substantive man or thiTig 
after it. In the second case, he is made to consider it as a word 
which attributes property or quality to a subject, or as being a 
term of comparison ; and h^ is shown that the adjective is 
always joined to a substantive, or used with reference to one, 
because the attribute which it represents is essentially united to 
the substance to which it belongs, and apart from which it has 
no existence. Definitions are deferred to the last, as being 
intelligible only to the proficient in language : they are formulas 
by the aid of which he accounts for what he knows. 

From the consideration of words the learner passes to that of 
their combinations : at first, the grammatical concord and syn- 
tactical rules are presented to him as pure conventions ; after- 
wards, he is shown the ideological principles on which these 
rules are based. But, at any time, he should be made to com- 
bine illustrations of the rules by meaus of native compositions, 
with the exercise of parsing and the analysis of national standard 
works : thus, by the combination of practice with theory, the 
principles will be rendered more clear, and the imderstanding 
of the learner will be exercised. 

A familiarity with the national grammar will be the best pre- 
paration for a similar study in a foreign language, as the learner 
will find in the grammar of that language nearly the same 
technical denominations, the same definitions, and the same kind 
of matter. When once he clearly conceives, in his native ex- 
pressions, the characteristic differences between the subject and 
the object, the neuter and the active verb, the indicative and the 
subjunctive, &c., he will find no difficulty in applying his know- 
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ledge of these distinctions to the foreign words. The grammar 
of a second language will be the more easily understood, and that 
language the more rapidly learned, in proportion as the grammar 
of the first is better known. " One of the first rules to be ob- 
served," says Bumouf, " is never to make a child commence the 
study of Latin until he knows the principles of his own language."* 
Bollin equally recommends the study of the national grammar 
before that of Latin or Greek. " The Romans," he adds, " have 
taught us, by the attention which they paid to the study of their 
language, what we ought to do in respect to our own."t " Iii 
imitation of the ancients, whom we so justly esteem," says also the 
Abb6 Fleury, ** we should study grammar in the native tongue 
before we study it in another."! The national grammar ought, 
as well as the national history and literature, to form an essential 
element of national education. \ 

He who speaks his own language badly, or knows not its 
principles, has but little chance of learning, through its means, 
how to speak or write another correctly ; while a habit of accu- 
racy in the one fosters a similar habit in the other. Under the 
conviction of this truth, and with a view to lay a proper foun- 
dation for the comparative study of foreign languages, we dwelt 
at some length, in Book iv., on the course of instruction by which 
an extensive practical knowledge of the native idiom may be 
gained during the first two periods of youth. It is obvious that 
an acquaintance with the national grammar is also an indispens- 
able preparation for learning a second language by the com- 
parative method ; for it renders more intelligible and profitable 
the directions and explanations of the teacher, who is often 
obliged, even at the outset, to resort to technical terms and 
advert to grammatical distinctions. It assists in translating 
from the native into the foreign language ; because, in order to 
ascertain what is the foreign expression corresponding to the 
native, we must previously know what is the nature of the words 
to be translated. On a clear conception, for example, of the 
person, tense, and mood of the native verb depends the correct- 
ness of the foreign. If the learner has to render into French that 
part of an English verb which ends in ed, he must be able to 
distinguish, in every case, whether that verb is in the preterite 
or participle past, since it is differently translated, according as 
it is one or the other part of the verb. Again, if hut be the word 

• Petite Grnmmaire. t Traiti dea Etudes. 
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to be rendered into French, he must discriminate what part of 
speech it is in each particular instance, that is, what is its precise 
import, because, in its triple office of an adverb, a preposition, and 
a conjunction, it admits of three different translations, viz., ne que, 
excepts, and mais. 

It is true tiiat the learner of a foreign language may, in the 
course of the study, arrive at a knowledge of these distinctions ; 
but it is thus obtained at the cost of much time, and by dint of 
repeated blunders, which are a source of much annoyance to the 
instructor and of discouragement to his pupils. It is, however, 
chiefly the work of translation, as will subsequently be seen, and 
not, as often erroneously asserted, the learning of a foreign gram- 
mar, including the Latin, which ensures to the classical student a 
knowledge of his national grammar. When two languages diff^ 
much in their genius, the grammar of the one cannot teach the 
grammar of the other. " Those who say that the Latin gram- 
mar teaches English, knowing both grammars, know that they 
are saying what is not true."* It could not, for example, inform 
us what article to use in English and when to use it, what pre- 
position is required after a verb and what mood after a conjunction. 
The definitions alone of grammatical technicalities bear a general 
resemblance in all languages, and may, then, be tested by refe- 
rence to Latin grammar ; but it is obvious that these definitions 
can be more clearly illustrated and better imderstood in the 
language of the learners than in one of which they are ignorant. 
Hence it is that the study of the national grammar, is a greater 
assistance to the acquisition of Latin, than that of the Latin 
grammar is to improvement in the national tongue. 

In fevour of the contrary opinion, it is frequently said, that 
Latin is more strictly grammatical than modem languages, and 
consequently well calculated to initiate a young person into their 
principles. This hackneyed assertion, which might have passed 
current before the existence of modem grammar, is far from 
being satisfactory, as one of very doubtful meaning, if it have 
any at all. If it signifies that Latin adheres more closely to 
grammatical rules, it is unfounded ; for, in this respect^ all 
languages are on a par with it, which have a recognised system 
based on fixed usage, as is the case with the principal idioms of 
Europe and Asia. With regard to exceptions from general 
rules and to idiomatic forms of expression, they are to be found 
in Latin as well as in modern languages : Terence and Flautus 

• WeBtm. Rer., Vol. 4. Freaent System of Education. 
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afford many examples of such irregularities. But, were Latin 
perfectly regular in its grammatical construction, we do not see 
how its regularity could facilitate the acquisition of irregular 
idioms. If, by that assertion, it is meant that Latin is more in 
accordance with the logical principles of general grammar than 
other languages — that is to say, that the relations which its 
words bear to each other are more analogous to the relations 
between their corresponding ideas, we deny the proposition ; for 
the system of adjuncts or auxiliafty words and of juxta-position, 
which prevails in many modern idioms, seems more conformable 
to reason and to the nature of the things represented than the 
system of inflection and transposition which characterises the 
classical languages. The transpositive collocation of Latin is 
the order, or rather ihe disorder suggested by sensation and 
imagination ; the synthetical structure which, in English, and 
more particularly in French, proceeds from subject to predicate, 
is the order of judgment and logic. 

If the student has not learned the grammar of his own 
language, previously to his study of a foreign language, he 
should not neglect to do so from the moment he enters upon that 
study. At a more advanced stage, he will learn the two 
grammars conjointly, and by comparison with each other. 
Comparative and general grammar will then be the more in- 
telligible and the more interesting, as it will confirm previous 
observation and practice. 

To be consistent with nature and reason, the usual order of 
studies must be changed ; the grammar of the foreign language 
must be transferred from the lower to the higher classes of 
academical instruction, whilst that of the native should be 
taught as a foundation for literary studies : thus the lower 
classes might continue to be denominated the grammar classes. 



Sect. III.— STUDY OF GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 

If general grammar be properly explained to young persons at 
the time when the mind is capable of such a study, there cannot 
be a doubt that it will open to them a large field on which they 
may exercise their reasoning faculties. To classical students, 
those, especially, who are intended for learned and literary 
professions, it will prove of the highest importance. 

The analysis and comparison of two languages, by exhibiting 
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the general principles of grammar in contradistinction -wiik 
those which are peculiar to each language, imfold the genius of 
both, and lay a foundation for the most interesting researches in 
philology and mental philosophy. Rising, therefore, above the 
intellectual feicts which constitute the art of grammar, learners 
should study its definitions, investigate its generalities, and seek 
in the formation of ideas, and in the operations of the mind, the 
universal and immutable laws which govern language, and which 
constitute the science of grammar. This high branch of literature 
is too much neglected in scholastic instruction. Young people 
are made to learn the rules of Latin or French grammar, but 
they are seldom taught the laws which are common to all 
languages. How many classical teachers could be found who 
never oestow a thought on this philosophical department of 
language ! 

As general grammar is consequent on comparative, and is 
based on a knowledge of the grammatical system of various 
languages, learners should always, when engaged in the study of 
a foreign idiom, be made to compare its principles with those of 
the vernacular. When they are of an age to dispense with the 
assistance of a teacher, they should take up different treatises on 
the subject, read, compare, and judge for themselves. But they 
should not be satisfied with going through the mere routine of 
grammars intended to teach the native or a foreign language ; 
for the generality of them are only dry collections of rules 
without the slightest attempt at accounting for the nature or 
arrangement of words. They are often obscure and inaccurate ; 
they accumulate facts, and seldom ascend to causes ; they are, in 
fact, mere "grammars of words," as Sicard and Girard call 
them. " These grammars of words," says the latter, " are the 
plague of education." * It is a great deception to call such books 
"scientific," or to think that they can improve the reasoning 
powers of young persons. Among the few works which are free 
from this reproach, we may mention the Greek grammars of 
Buttmann, Matthise, and Thiersch, the Latin grammar of Zumpt, 
and the work of R. G. Latham on " the English Language," which 
contains much solid learning and valuable criticism in relation 
both to the history and to the grammar of that language. 

In living languages, the standard works on particular and 
general grammar, looked up to as authorities by the natives, 
should be thoroughly studied, in order that the structure and 

* Be tEnseignement rdgvlier dc la Lomgue MatemeUt, 
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genius of the language may be fully understood. French litera- 
ture, in this respect, presents great resources : it possesses a rich 
collection of works on grammar, criticism, and philology. The 
Germans, however, sm*pass other nations in the depth and extent 
of their researches in philosophical philology. The ancients 
afford little assistance in studying the science of grammar, because 
they neglected the two points on which it rests — the study of 
languages and the philosophy of the human mind. 

Philology must not be confounded with the science of grammar : 
the former takes its departure from the external phenomena of 
existing languages, the latter from the internal testimony of 
consciousness ; the one compares languages to investigate their 
etymology and ascertain historically their origin and progress 
from a parent stem ; the other deduces from different idioms the 
formation of language in conformity to the laws of the human 
mind ; the one is the history, the other the science, of language. 
The comparison of various languages with a view to ascertain 
their lexical and grammatical affinities, and, hence, the filiation 
and origin of the nations who speak them, constitutes that depart- 
ment of philology which is called Ethnography. It is an auxiliary 
to the study of history and geography, not of language. Its 
consideration does not, consequently, come within our limits. 

In our recommendation of grammatical studies, we only advert 
to that comparative investigation of several idioms, which pro- 
poses to establish the general laws of grammar. But this highly 
philosophical pursuit is the portion of those alone who are 
destined to lead a literary life, and especially to be professors 
of languages. " A general grammar," says Duclos, " and even 
particular grammars, can scarcely be of use to any but to masters 
who already know the languages."* Locke, whom we have already 
quoted on this subject, does " not see how it can reasonably be 
made any one's study, but as an introduction to rhetoric." f 
Condillac, aware that the principles of language have their 
foundation in the analysis of thought, affirms that "a good 
grammar must be a good logic." In another place he says, 
" The art of speaking, the art of writing, the art of reasoning, 
and the art of thinking, are, after all, but one and the same 
art."t The Abb6 Sicard said with him, "Grammar is not 
simply, as the meaning of the word seems to imply, the art of 
speaking ; it 13 also logic ; it is the art of thinking." § The 

• Semarquea sur la Grammaire Oinirale de Port-BoycU. f Thoughts an Education. 
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Abb6 Fleury, after having expressed as his opinion that foreign 
languages ought to be learned by practice and not by rules, 
observes, that "grammar shoidd be studied only after logic."* 
Destutt Tracy goes &rther ; he places the study of grammar 
after that of mental philosophy. " The science of thought," he 
says, " and that of speech, are intimately connected ; they are 
necessary the one to the other ; and it is dangerous to attend 
to the manner of expressing ideas before having studied the 
manner in which they are formed in us. . . Once more, grammar, 
ideology, and logic are but one and the same thing. I know not 
any means of separating these three sciences as soon as we once 
know what they are." t 

Tot advance with certainty in the philosophy of language, the 
proficient scholar ought to go through a methodical course of 
grammatical studies in the foreign language, and still more 
in his own, in which it is an essential part of instruction. 
Etymology and syntax, logic and rhetoric, punctuation and 
prosody, should successively engage his attention. The rules 
elicited in reference to these different subjects should be c<m- 
firmed by examples drawn from the best writers ; and to this 
effect the thoughts and style of standard works in the two 
languages should be minutely analysed and compared. 



Sect. IV.— ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX— GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

Comparative grammar is the groundwork of etymology ; and 
etymology, by a natural re-action, becomes a powertiil auxiliary 
towards the study of foreign languages ; because, by exhibiting 
the derivation and composition of words, it leads from their roots 
to the comprehension of their compound forms. " It wonderfully 
simplifies the laborious processes of memory, by embracing a 
number of otherwise phaotic details imder a common law of 
order." % 

But, although etymology may, in many instances, account for 
the import of vernacular terms, it does not, in general, make that 
import clearer to a person already acquainted with it. The 
signification of words is now often widely different from what it 
was in the original language ; and, on this account, the know- 
ledge of those from which they are derived must frequently be 
an obstacle to forming a right conception of their present 

• TraiU du Ghoix des Etudes. t EUmens ct IdMoffie. 

t J. S. Blackie, On the Studying and Teaching o/ Languages. 
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meaning. That words may be fully understood without an 
acqiwdntance with their primitives, is proved by those of Saxon 
origin, wliich, although their primitives are little known, present 
as clear and definite meanings to the well educated, as the words 
of latin origin do to the classical scholar. The aid which a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek undeniably affords in under" 
standing scientific words, does not apply to other words in the 
native tongue ; because the signification of these is, in most cases, 
completely acquired from the daily practice of reading and social 
intercourse. Were the knowledge of primitive words indispens- 
able for understanding the derivatives, the old Saxon should 
have a greater claim than Latin or Greek on the attention of the 
English, since it has supplied their language with more words 
than those classical idioms have done. We are not aware that 
the Greeks inquired into the etymology of their native woixis ; 
and yet their writers and orators well knew the force and value 
of them (20). 

The objection which we have brought against etymology 
applies only to its inefficiency as a means of ascertaining the 
modem acceptations of familiar words in the native tongue ; in 
every other respect, it is both useful and interesting. Con- 
sidered as that department of language which takes cognisance 
of the changes in the forms of words, etymology is of two sorts, 
according as it deals with the modifications that words undergo 
• in one and the same idiom, or as it investigates their changes in 
passing firom one language into another. 

The first sort, one of the subdivisions of particular grammar, 
more commonly known under the name of Accidence, is in- 
dispensable for the complete knowledge of a language, as it 
explains the nature of its words and their inflections. 

The second sort is an essential part of Philology and Ethno- 
graphy. This philosophical inquiry, to which has been given 
the name of Comparative and Historical Etymology, assumes a 
high position in the scale of human knowledge. If it be made to 
rest on indubitable facts and philosophical principles, it will be 
fruitful in rational deductions : by ascending to the primitive 
meaning of words, it exhibits their relations with things, marks 
out their proper and their figurative sense, and explains their 
synonymy ; by tracing back the origin of words, it discloses the 
onomatopoeia by which language was formed ; by following the 
successive changes which words have undergone in their signifi- 
cation, pronunciation, and orthography, it shows the influence of 
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climate, custom, and international relations over language ; by 
discovering affinities between the words and syntaxes of different 
languages, it throws light on their filiation, the migration of 
nations, and the history of man. Etymology, which, in this 
comprehensive sense, is the history of words through the suc- 
cessive changes of their signification as well as of their forms, 
exhibits, as it were, their genealogy, and enables us to trace, in 
the history of various languages which have flourished in different 
ages, the diversified operations of the mind, and the gradual 
advancement in civilisation. 

However, in the researches to which etymology leads, we 
must guard against the adoption of any false system. It is 
sometimes extremely difficult to determine whether a similarity 
between the words of two languages proves that one is derived 
from the other, or that they are descended from a common 
parent. The propensity to imitation which prompted men in 
every part of the globe to take from nature the first elements of 
articulate language, must have introduced in various dialects 
resemblances which ought not to be confounded with deriva- 
tions. This must have been particularly the case as regards the 
articulate signs expressive of objects of sense, which have been 
introduced under similar circumstances of climate and external 
nature ; because they were formed by the imitation of similar 
things, under the impulse of similar sensations, and by the in- 
strumentality of similar vocal organs. Etymologists should be 
careful not to ascribe to a filiation of nations what is only the- 
consequence of a natural law of organisation common to all 
mankind. "Words have sprung from so many sources, and 
undergone so many alterations, that it is not always easy to 
tmce them to their origin. There is no etymology, be it ever so 
absurd, which may not be apparently justified by examples. 
However, in ascertaining the relationship between languages, 
the chances of error will be diminished if equal deference be 
paid to grammatical as to verbal or lexical affinities. 

As an auxiliary to etymological researches, the primary ele- 
ments both of the spoken and- the written language should be 
carefully investigated ; for there is nothing arbitrary in them. 
The onomatopoeia of language, the source of prosody, the reason 
of dialectic diflerences, the secret of the analogies which unite 
different languages, and the solution of almost all the difficulties 
which are met with in the inflections of words, are to be found 
in the articulate sounds in connection with the organs which 
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form them and t^ith the dlimate under the influence of which 
they lire produced, ad well as in a knowledge of the origin, value, 
and combinations of the alphabetical characters, and, especially, 
of the consonants. 

As an example of the influence of the vocal organisation over 
oifthography, we may observe that the labial consonants rtt and 
h C^Tpy which represent articulations formed, the first, by closing 
the lips, and the other two by separating them, are, from this 
natural circumstance, found in every language in this order, fnh^ 
ftip. So imperative is this law, that ihe n is often changed into 
an wt, in order to conform to this natural succession of articula- 
tions ; thus, the Latin preposition in and the French en become 
ifa and em in the compound words, im&i&^, impfesdon, embark, 
empaie; the French emportef (to carry away) is formed of en 
(from it) and porter (to carty) : the Italian ffrati bestia (great 
fod), and con poco (with little), are usually pronoimced ffram 
bestia, com poco. It is also under the influence of this organic 
mechanism that the d and the n of the Latin prepositions ad 
and in are made to assimilate with the firat letteore of the words 
before which they are placed, as in ^cumulate, af&x, aggregate, 
antiex, erjtjpropriate, associate, drtribute, iflegal, i^liberal^ i^n^ 
material, mmoveable, tfrational, /fresoliite, &e. The same may 
be s^d of every other prefix. 

Languages have been formed With more regularity than people 
are generally prepared to admit : thus the final letter through^ 
out the verbs in the Greek, the Latin, and several modem 
idioms, act an important part in the expression of thought. 
Many words can be ranged in distinct classes, acrcording to their 
initial or final letters. For example, the initial articulaticm / is 
imitative of the motion of/uids, or of the ^ght of birds, aa/ash, 
Jleety fling, &c. ; st denotes cessation from motion, and, hence, 
ateadiness, as ^op, stand, stiU, &o. : str intimates effort, vigour, 
as strive, strike, strength, &c. j thr implies vid6nt motion, as throvf, 
thrust, throng, &c. - wr, distortion^ as vrry, Mrtong, lering, &o. 
Numerous derivative terminations, attached to as many different 
olasses of words, mark, in the import of those to which they 
belong in common, a similar shade of idea, which is easily appre- 
hended, andean be explained by referenee to the languages from 
which they are taken. The following words present, each, an ex- 
ample of a numerous class of terminations derived,—!, from the 
Saxon, as sing^T*, ahMhood, s&diness, p&rtaATsKip, ^i^ngdont, knavM, 
vrnftd, useless, Mendl^, dhioming, troubleww*, blackm, &c. ;— 
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2. from the French, as meLBsacre, plomo^^y ccmsulo^^ miisu?, 
engeigement, d&ugerotiSy ordinafy, generalise, &c. ; — 3. from the 
Latin, directly, or through the French, as actor, beauty, proteo 
Hon, elegance, •prudence, apti^twfe, tLgricukure, territory, compre-t 
henstve, comprehensive, estimo^, classieo^, hostile, ignorant 
expiofe, recti/y, moraZwe, &c. ; — 4. from the Greek, as embl^n^, 
bast9, criterion, botaniff^, diaio^rt^, miroo^, &c. Many other 
examples could be adduced to prove the analogies between sound' 
and sense. The analysis of the primary elements of speech leads 
to a knowledge of prosody, shows how far language is capable of 
onomatopoeia, and explains the principles of derivation and the 
composition of words. 

Among the various compound forms which it is the office of 
etymology to analyse, we may mention another class of words 
which are very numerous in our derived idioms, and, especially, 
in English. These are the words to which are prefixed Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek prepositions that modify their import, con- 
formably to the meaning of these prepositions. As examples of 
such compound words, we may mention, with Saxon prefixes, 
forermmer, mwfortune, owrcome, otUcry,undo, understsnd, t^pland, 
mthstSLud ; — ^with Latin prefixes, a&jure, ctcT^oio, antediluvian, 
arot^mnavigate, convoke, contradiction, e^dract, (discontent, c^rclude, 
e^raordinary, induce, inactive, i?i^crmix, in^roduce,yt£^rtopo6ition, 
objection, /Permanence, postpone, preQx, ^c^cmatural, propose, 
sinecure, «w6mission, «wpcrfluous, transport, t^romarine; — ^with 
Greek prefixes, amphitheatre, anagram, antipodes, c^iameter, epi- 
.demic, %percritical, A^othesis, paraphrase, pcriphrase, sympathy. 

If etymology embraces all that concerns tpords considered 
absolutely, and acquaints us with their nature, origin, compo- 
sition, and inflections, syntax comprises all that relates to 
phraseology ; it treats of words relatively to each other ; it 
teaches us their dependency, concord, and order. Etyiaology 
and syntax should constitute the two great objects of gramnmr, 
since the knowledge of a language consists in a knowledge of its 
words and phraseology. 

This division of grammar gives rise to two distinct depart- 
ments of orthography — ^the etymological and the syntactical 
orthography. The one, invariable^^ absolute, and I4>parentl7 
arbitrary, which, although founded on derivation, is, for the 
generality of people, who do not attend to etymological investi- 
gations, a mere matter of convention ; the material composition 
Qi the words and their roots, which comes within its province, 
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is not, however, the object of ordinary grammar : it is secured, 
through imitation, by carefully reading and frequently writing 
them, aj9 also by a reference to a lexicon. The other, variable and 
relative, depends on grammatical distinctions and mostly falls on 
the inflections of words ; it is acquired by a due attention to the 
rules of particular grammar. 

The careful study of syntax will turn the mind to intellectual 
investigations : by showing the connection and concord between 
words, it will open the way for the analysis of thought ; and, by 
pointing out their relative places, it will lead to considering the 
generation and association of ideas, and, thence, to the highest 
speculations of mental philosophy. 

Grammatical analysis comprises all etymological and syntac- 
tical investigations ; it ought to derive from them an importance 
which it cannot have in the way in which it is usually practised. 
Parsing the language of either a foreign or a national writer 
should not simply consist, as it usually does, in stating the acci- 
dence of words, the class to which they belong, their mutual 
relation, concord, and government ; the learner should also state 
by what characteristics he ascertains the gender, number, and 
case of substantives, adjectives, and pronouns, the person, tense, 
mood, and conjugation of verbs, or other grammatical condition 
of words, which may be indicated by orthographical distinctions ; 
he should test their functions by accurate definition, and should 
explain their order, concord, or government, by a reference to 
the rules of syntax. When skilfully conducted, this exercise vdll 
sharpen the youthful mind, throw it back on its own resources, and 
expand its power of discrimination. However, this elementary 
analysis, useful and suitable as it may be to junior classes, is 
insufficient at an advanced stage of the study; if carried no 
farther, it would fall short of the great ends of intellectual 
education. Grammatical investigations should rise with the 
progress of learners. 

Parsing should, in the upper classes, consist in indicating the 
variations which words undergo in their form to express the 
various modifications of thought ; following the gradual changes 
which time and custom have eflfected in their pronunciation, 
orthography, and signification ; ascertaining the syntactical place 
of the different parts of speech ; tracing derivatives to their 
roots ; resolving complex terms into their constituent parts ; 
supplying the ellipses of idiomatical foims ; showing the influence 
of the national character over the genius of the language ; 
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^.ocoimting fbv all irregularities, and entering, in short, into the 
reasons which have led to th@ \ise md the place of the words in 
di^pourse. 



Sect. V.-LOGIC AND PUNCTUATION. LOGICAL ANALYSIS. 

logic may be considered in two points of view, first, as a iciencey 
when it investigates the formation of ideas and the principles on 
which reasoning is conducted ; secondly, as an art, when it fur- 
nishes rules to secure the mind from error in its deductions, or, 
in other words, when it teaches the right use of language for the 
purpose of reasoning. The science of logic, as a speculative in- 
vestigation, is a branch of metaphysics which does not belong to 
our subject. But the art of logic is intimately connected with 
grammatical studies ; it is indiej^nsable as an element of corre<jt 
language ; because it exhibits the relation of ideas, their com- 
bination, mutual dep^dency, and mode of expression ; it guides 
the mind in the path of truth, whether to acquire or to communis 
oate knowledge. 

The importance of this study is undeniable ; but, at the same 
time, it must be admitted that common sense is a safer auxiliary 
in reasoning than all the modes and forms of logic. He who is 
deficient in this mental quality will not find a substitute in the 
use of syllogisms. The best school for improving the reasoning 
powers is the active scene of the world. IVlany people compare 
and judge rightly, who never studied the laws of reasoning. 
Practice is, in this art, as in every other, anterior and superior 
to theory. In the same manner, therefore, as teachers may best 
exercise their pupils in grammar, by reading with them foreign 
oi' national classics with continual reference to grammatical in" 
vestigations, so they can best exercise them in logic, by reading 
some argumentative work and assisting them in analysing it on 
logical principles. 

But logical analysis cannot be prosecuted without oarefhlly 
attending to punctuation, which, in dividing and subdividing the 
various propositions of a written composition, marks the different 
degrees of relation and subordination of its parts. This art 
deserves more attention than it usually receives. The absence 
of punctuation in the ancient manuscripts has been a great souroe 
of errors among scholars. A comma may considerably affect the 
sense of a sentence ; among many examples of its importance, 
we may record the ambiguous vote of one of the judges of 
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Charles I., "Si omnes consentiunt, ego non dissentio," which, 
by the ingenious introduction of a comma after non, reversed the 
sense and enabled its author to escape death, when Charles IT. 
brought to trial those who had condemned his father. 

The analytical signs of punctuation, by decomposing the 
thought, contribute materially to the clearness of the written 
discourse : they supply in it the place of the intonations and 
pauses of the spoken language. They assist elocution ; for, by 
distinguishing incidental from principal propositions, and by 
marking inversions, they indicate to the reader where the vocal 
inflections should change. The principles which govern punctu- 
ation should therefore be carefully studied ; but not, however, 
until the learner has had some practice in composition, and is 
capable of understanding the different degrees of subordination 
which exist between the various members of a complicated 
sentence. 

In the early ages of alphabetical writing, all manuscripts were 
written m capitals, and not only without any division of phrases 
into colons and periods, but also without any separation of words, 
as may be seen in very old inscriptions. The confusion produced 
by such a mode of writing and the extreme difficulty of reading it 
may be more easily imagined than described. It, however, so 
far served the language, that it made authors attend carefully to 
the just disposition of words, in order that their relations to 
the rest of the sentence might be obvious. 

Aristophanes of Bysantium, 200 years before the Christian 
era, invented the accentual notation, the breathings and accents, 
which served the double purpose of marking the tones and the 
final syllables of words. But punctuation, with perhaps the 
exception of the full stop, was not introduced until a much later 
period : it is as yet very arbitrary. The different pauses and 
intonations which it indicates, constituted, among the Greeks 
and Eomans, one of the chief departments of the study of 
eloquence, and were explained by their grammarians, whose 
ofiioe it was to teach elocution as well as rhetoric. The absence 
of punctuation rendered the task of reading so irksome, that the 
wealthy had readers by profession, as part of their household. 

Justus Lipsius, who made learned researches on the origin of 
punctuation, finds no trace of it before Cassiodorus, who attributes 
the first introduction of the comma to St. Jerome in the fourth 
century ; the other signs were gradually added. But it was 
only towards the middle of the fifteenth century, and concur- 
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rently with the invention of printing, that the system of 
punctuation, auoh as it now exists, was definitely fixed upon. 
Benjamin Franklin suggested a further improvement, by which 
oral reading might be greatly assisted. This would consist in 
placing the notes of interrogation and exclamation at the opening 
of interrogative and exclamatory sentences, as they are in 
Spanish ; for the sense of such sentences rests entirely on the 
inflections which the voice assumes in commencing them. Our 
beet typographers should tak^ the lead in so desirable an 
improvement. 

Students will find m logic and punctuation the means of 
prosecuting their investigations in the science of language. The 
grammatical relation which the words bear to each other is 
dependent on the corresponding logical relation which exists 
betweei^ the ideas, and which is marked by punctuation. Syntax 
is explained by logic : all philosophy of language consists in this 
correspondence between words and ideas. 

As grammatical analysis decomposes discourse into its elements 
ym^the words, so logical analysis decomposes thought into its 
elementa-x^ idicu. These two processes (especially at an 
advanced sta^ of the study) should always be combined^ as 
the sign is inseparable from the thought. Passing, then, from 
grammatical to logical analysis, the language of standard 
authors must be examined with reference to the ideas. The 
learners should be made to discriminate between the different 
acceptations of words, and to investigate the shades of difference 
which characterise those supposed to be synonymous ; the 
manner and order in which the ideas arise and are associated 
in the mind should be unfolded ; while the principal subjects 
of propositions are pointed out, as well as the attributes hy 
which they are modified and the incidental sentences which 
relate to them. In short, the thoughts should be considered 
in regard to tibeir nature, justness, fiirce, and mutual dependency. 



Sect. VI.— RHETORIC AND PROSODy. 

Rhetc«ic should, in its turn, be offered to the attention of 
students, that they may familiarise themselves with the use of 
the figures and oratorical oynaments peculiar to different kinds 
of discourse. It embraoes all that relates to precision, harmony, 
elegance, and elevation pf style a all that can r^ne the t^sts, 
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please the imagination, satisfy the judgment, and excite noble 
and generous sentiments. Its rules are based on the knowledge 
of the human heart, since they propose to indicate the most 
certain means of pleasing and persuading men, as those of logic, 
which propose to convince, are deduced from the laws of the 
iBind. They may be applied to all kinds of composition, written 
or spoken, even to epistolary style and to conversation ; they 
should not therefore be neglected by the student. A knowledge 
of rhetoric will also be a good foundation for studying the art 
of oral reading ; because the inflections of the voice and the 
manner of reading greatly depend on the style of the com- 
position. 

In rhetoric, as in grammar or logic, the professor should bear 
in mind that he will teach the figures of words and of thought 
with more profit to his pupils by the analysis of standard 
works explained in class than by any rhetorical treatise. " The 
reading of good authors," says Bollin, "is one of the most 
essential parts of rhetoric and the most capable of forming the 
minds of young persons."* 

Prosody, an essential part of 'oraAoiy and poetry, will exhibit 
in a systematical way all the peculiarities of sound, emphasis, 
intonation, accent, and quantity. It will teach what are the 
words which, by the rapidity or slowness of their utterance, 
and by the happy combination of their sounds and articulations, 
can paint in the most imitative manner soft sentiments or rude 
passions, lively ideas or majestic thoughts, &miliar actions of 
life or sublime scenes of natlire. Aa a knowlege of prosody 
eamiot fail materially to contribute to a pleasing delivery, it 
ought to enter into a complete oonrse of literary studies. By 
teaching us the principles on whioh are founded the euphony 
and harmony of periods, it will enable us to improve our style in 
composition as well as our elooutlon ; it will also add to our 
means of enjoyment in reading eloquent or poetical works. 
The analogy which the cadences, rhythm, and metre of poetry 
bear to those of music should be carefully studied by those 
who wish to have a juat perception of the prindples of harmony 
in language and of l^e mechanism of verse. 

The Bomans, and above all, the Qreeks, brought their 
prosody to a degree of perfection whioh has not yet been 
reached by the modems, and which ofRors to daasical students 
the safest standard by which to form their taste. This branch 
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of study, must not, therefore, be neglected, when the ancient 
poets are explained or analysed. 

The course of .grammatical instruction should be completed 
with the study of standard works on belles lettres, and the 
literary comments of judicious critics on the most eminent 
writers. Their beauties and their defects being thus pointed 
out, the taste of the student will be formed, and his judgment 
assisted in appreciating the merit of literary compositions. But, 
to guard against receiving implicitly and indiscriminately all 
the opinions of professed critics, he should, in the first place, 
feel and judge for himself in perusing assiduously the great 
models, and then compare the impressions they make on Ms 
mind with the decisions which bear the stamp of authority 
and established taste. 



Sbct. VII.— IMPORTANt?£^F GRAMMAR VIEWED AS A 
COMPLEMENTARY STUDY. 

If grammar, considered as an introyi^ctory study, is, as we 
have endeavoured .to prove, both inefMJ^t and perplexing, 
it cannot be denied that as a means of mS^^tal culture at an 
advanced stage, it is highly important and^kijer^sting. I* 
forms the mind to habits of order and clearness^oncurrently 
with logic and rhetoric, it accustoms learners to \ccuracy of 
language, and hence, to accuracy of think^ ; by enaWJi^g them 
to account for the correctness of i!heir expressions, it giW ^^f^ 
more confidence in speaking and writing ; and, by gena^^^S 
the insulated facts of language, it renders their knowleSg® ^' 
it mdre extensive and permanent. A thorough grammV*"*" 
sees analogy where others see only accident ; he avoids er 
not by blind habit, but by principle. In fact, grammar is l! 
indispensable completion of the study of language; it unit!, 
and strengthens its several parts into an harmonious whol^» 
secures its stability, beauty, and symmetry. No one can be sai(,^ 
to possess an intelligent, profound, and critical knowledge of ^ 
language, unless he has generalised its particulars and ascer' 
tained the principles on which they rest. 

The grammatical, logical, and rhetorical analysis which haj? 
been unfolded in this chapter, will bring into activity all th^ 
faculties of the mind ; and, although it does not necessarily i^F^ 
the power of reaching the standard of the great models, it fi^ 
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nishes the student with the means of entering into the secret of 
composition, of exploring the mysterious laws of creative genius, 
and of comparing its productions with the rules of composition. 
Thus he will learn how to follow with success the steps of the 
great masters, when his turn comes for literary labours. But, 
should the learner not carry his views so high, still this course of 
serious studies will not "be fruitless : it will enable him to examine 
literary works more minutely, and will render their perusal more 
profitable and interesting; it will .make him distinguish what 
constitutes elegance and vulgarity, clearness and obscurity of 
style, and will thus enable him to discern and appreciate the 
merit of literary compositions ; it will tend to prevent that blind 
and implicit veneration which too often causes people to confound 
in their admiration what is good and bad in the style of cele- 
brated writers. Should the rules of literary criticism produce 
no other result, save to guard against frivolous and false judg- 
ments, they would be a valuable acquisition. 

This study, however, should not engage the attention to the 
exclusion of practice ; for, without the means of applying the 
grammatical principles, these would be of very little avail. Let 
it be well considered that practice alone may lead to grammar, 
hut grammar alone could never lead to practice. 

The superiority of practice over theory sufficiently indicates 
the place which grammar ought to hold in a rational method, 
and justifies the observations which we have made on this subject. 
These observations are not altogether new ; but, were they even 
so, they ought not, on that account^ to be disregarded; for 
novelty does not prejudice a truth, nor does antiquity justify an 
error, or consecrate an absurdity. 

Having, in this First Part, laid down the great principloe on 
which rest the teaching and learning of foreign languages, we 
will, in the Second, expound the method by which this double 
object may be effectually attained. 
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